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PROCEEDINGS 



The Thirtieth Annual Convention of the Central Conference 
of American Habbis was held at Cincinnati, 0., April 2 to 7, in 
honor of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Isaac M. 
Wise, founder and first President of the Conference. 

The opening session was held at the Hebrew Union College 
Wednesday morning. April 2, at 10 o'clock, with the President, 
Rabbi Louis Grossman, in the Chair. The opening prayer was 
delivered by Rabbi Alfred 0. Moses. 

An address of welcome on behalf of the Cincinnati community 
was delivered by Mr. J. Walter Freiberg. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

Gentlemen: Meeting as you do in this citj and to honor the centenarj 
anniveraary of the man at whoae feet all of you have sat, if not in the 
body, certainly in the apirit, aaaemblcd in the home of the institution 
vhieh to most of you lias been an alma mater, should not the greeting 
be "Welcome Horae"! I am aure that this is the feeling of your Cincin- 
nati friends, whom at this time I am privileged lo repreaent, and 1 hope 
that feeling is shared by jou. Cincinnati takes you to her heart, conscioua 
of being honored by your presence. Does not your viait partake of the 
nature of a pilgrimage, in order that from, the time, the place and the 
occasion, you may draw inspiration, not only for your deliberations here, 
but for the work that yonr holy calling invotvesr 

As T stand in this presence, I ieeta to hear, as was heard hy Moses 
of old. the voice calling: "Put oft thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou stnndest ia holy ^ound". It is a place hallowed by 
the most sacred memories and thouglita; of the man and his co-workers 
who first brought Union to American Israel-, of men who gave their 
life's work to the spiritual and mental training of future religious leaders 
and teachers: of young men consecrated to a lite of service to God and* 
Humanity; of other young men. who gave themselves to the service of 
their country in the cause of world freedom; a place bgfated hy the 
unconsuming ftame of learning, warmed by the undying glow of faith, 
and over all the spirit of the living truth, the "spirit of wisdom and 
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undentajidiiig, the Bplrit of counsel and of miglit. the spirit of knowl- 
edge and the fc*r of God". 

Id these days of doubt and uncertainty following the war, we hear 
much of the n«e«8ity of rMonatnietion, but it ia not only physical and 
tnaterial reconBtruction that is needed. To such aa you is given the task 
of spiritual reconstruction, to rebuild the waste places in the heart, to 
restore the losses of the soul, to quicken the religious spirit, to revive 
idealism, nnd fortify optimism. 

In these circumstances, will it be permitted me. a lowly working- lay- 
man, to offer you the Psalmist's meeting, which no doubt on similar 
occasions you have heard so often, that to jrou it may seem trite, BorucH 
hobo brshem AdonatT 

Your meeting in Cincinnati will come to a close and pass into history, 
and you will return to your homes to take up your daily tasks and your 
usual duties. At some time, when you are ministering in your holy office 
in the house of prayer, will you waft one thought to ue in Cincinnati, 
and mentally complete for us the Psalmist's blessing, Beraehnnvhetit 
mtieth Adonttt. 

1 behalf of 



RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OP WELCOME 

Deeply appreciative aa we are of the hearty and cordial words of 
welcome spoken to lis, it would require no formal assurance on your 
part to the members of the Central Conference of American Rabbia 
that they are heiirtily and warmly welcome in this city and par- 
ticularly in this place. To many of us, to come to Cincinnati means to 
come home. We are particuUrly grateful to be the guests of a com- 
munity in whose midst worked and lived the great master to honor 
whose memory we are gathered today. 

I might, in response to your splendid words of welcome, really 
hre«the a prayer that to us may be given strength that we may build 
sanely on the foundation laid by him; that to us it may be given to see 
with his vision and to meet with his courage the new problems that now 
confront American Israel, and which we must meet, aggreasively and 
faithfully, if American Israel is to be raised to the service to which it 
has been consecrated; that we may have on our banner the watchword, 
T'hi 'Or; so that we may feel, aa he did, the guidance of light and truth 
to the very end. 

In these days of spiritual reconstruction, as you have said, there are 
mighty and vita) problems upon which the American Jew may have a 
variety of opinions. We trust, however, that we come together in this 
great city in a spirit of brotherhood; that while none of ua need yield a 
tittle of his boneet conviction on the matters that are vital to us all. yet 
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wc shall try to honor the name and memor; of the great master, not h; 
ranting and railing against those whose opinions are not ours, not by 
pouring the vials of our wrath against those ttiat differ from us in in- 
terpretation; but rather, that we shall follow the lead of the great genius, 
and build, if we can, a constructivi* program, the realiiation of which will 
justify liberal Judaism in its own eyes and in the eyes of all the world. 
In this spirit, my dear friend, we come to Cincinnati to take up our 
labors. We come to the city that is dear to us through fine and tender 
BBBociations. And in the spirit of your greeting, so I say in response 
that as we are blessed in coming here, so may it come to pass, when we 
shall have gone to our several homes. — our labors ended, — that we may 
have left upon this great community some measure of blessing that shall 
endure to the end. 



The annual message (Appendix A) was read by Rabbi Louis 
Grossman, President of the Conference, and, upon motion, was 
referred to the Committee on President's Message to be appointed 
during the convention. 

Memorial resolutions in memory of Joseph Bogen were read 
by Rabbi Hariy A. Merfeld (Appendix D) and a memorial ad- 
dress in memory of Moses J. Gries was read by Rabbi William 
Rosenau (Appendix E). Kaddish was recited by all the membera^ 
of the Conference in memory of their departed colleagues. ^1 

The Conference then adjourned. fl 

Wednesday Afternoon 

The Conference re-convened at 2 o'clock. To the roll-call 
the following IIG members answered present during the course 
of the convention: 



Abels, Moiee J. , 

Anspscher, Abraham B. 
August, Garry J. 
Baron, Morris 
Berkowiti, Henry 
Bernstein, Louis 
Bloom. 1. Mortimer 
Bottigheimer, E'eymour O. 
Brick ner, Baraet R. 
Brill, Abram 
Buttenwieser, Moses 



Calisch, Edward N. 
Cohen, Simon R. 
Cohn, Frederick 
Cohon, Samuel B. 
Cronboch, Abraham 
Currick, Haz C. 
Deutsch, Gotthard 
Englander, Henry 
Feinslein, Abraham 
Feuerlicht, Morris M. 
Fineshriber, William H. 
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flaky Joseph 
Foster, SokMnon 
Fox, O. George 
Franklin, Leo M. 
Freund, Charles J. 
Friedman, William S. 
€k>ldherg, David 
Goldenson, Samuel H. 
Qoldenstein, Raphael 
Qoldstein, Sidney 
Gross, Louis D. 
Grossman, Louis 
Grossman, Rudolph 
Gup, Samuel K. 
Heller, Max 
Hirschherg, Abram 
Hirshberg, Samuel 
Holaberg, Abraham 
Jacobs, Pizer W. 
Kaplan, Jacob H. 
Kaufman, Max 
Ellein, Israel 
Klein, Jacob 
Koch, Samuel 
Kohler, Kaufman 
Kopald, Louis J. 
Komfeld, Joseph 8. 
Kory, Sol L. 
Latz, Charles B. 
Lauterbach, Jacob Z. 
Lefkowitz, David 
Leipziger, Emil W. 
Levi, Charles S. 
Levy, Clifton Harbj 
Levy, Felix A. 
Lewinthal, Isidore 
Lovitch, Meyer 
Macht, Wolfe 
Marcuson, Isaac E. 
Mark, Jerome 
Mayer, Eli 
Mayer, Harry H. 
Mayerberg, Samuel S. 
Mazure, Bfaurice M. 
Mendoza, Louis D. 



Merfeld, Harry A. 
Merritt, Max J. 
Meyer, Martin A. 
Miller, Julian H. 
Minda, Albert G. 
Mischkind, Louis A. 
Morgenstem, Julian 
Moses, Alfred G. 
Moses, Isaac S. 
Keumark, David 
Newfield, Morris 
Peiser, Simon 
Philipson, David 
Philo, Isidor E. 
Hanson, Marius 
Ranch, Joseph 
Reichler, Max 
Rosen, Jerome 
Rosenau, William 
Rypins, Isaac L. 
Sale, Samuel 
Salkover, Meyer 
Salzman, Marcus 
Sanders, Ira E. 
Schanfarber, Tobias 
Sbhuhnan, Samuel 
Schwartz, Samuel 
Schwarz, Jacob D. 
Silver, Abba Hillel 
Silver, Maxwell 
Simon, Abram 
Solomon, George 
Stem, Nathan 
Stem, Richard M. 
Stolz, Joseph 
Tarshish, Jacob 
Tedesche, Sidney S. 
Thurman, Siamuel 
Turner, Jacob 
Waterman, Philip F 
Weinstein, Aaron L 
Weis, J. Max 
Wise, Jonah B. 
Wise, Stephen S. 
Witt, Louis 
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WoK, Horace J. Zepin, Cleorge 

Wolse;, Louis Zielonka, Martin 

Messages of greetings were read from Rabbis Henrj Bam- 
atein, Henry Cohen, Montague N. A. Cohen, Epliraim Frisch, 
William II. Greenburg, Abram S. Isaacs, Felix W. Jesselson, 
Harry Levi, Israel I. Mattuck, Julius Eappaport, Alexander 
Segel, M. Sessler, M, Spitz. Nathan Stern and Samuel Wolfen- 
stein; from Miss Jeannette Miriam Goldberg, Madame Moise 
Schwab, Grand Rabbi A. Levy, Mr. Claude G. Montefiore; and 
from The National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods; National 
Council of Jewish Women ; National Conference of Jewish Chari- 
ties; SisterhooJ, Temple Emanuel, Spokane, Wash., and Congre- 
gation Beth El, Chicago, 111. 

A message of greetings from the Conference waa sent to 
Rabbi Samuel Wolfenstein, who was unable to be present on 
account of illness. 

The President announced the temporary committees of the 
Conference (page H). 

The Vice-President, Rabbi Franklin, takes the Chair. 

Rabbi Louis Grossman read the annual report of the President. 



REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT 



To the Centrnl Conference of . 



Rabbu, 



GENrtEMEN : Ttie current year wat one of suatained interest. Owing 
to tlie increased demands of tbe war, the members of the Conference 
have been preoccupied with patriotic serrices of various kinds. A large 
number of our members were active in the field abroad as Chaplains and 
in Red Cross service. Manj of them have been rendering effective aid in 
the camps and cantonments, and all of them in local work of evety kind. 

Your President was the orator at the graduation of about two hun- 
dred United States Chaplains at tbe invitation of the Major Chaplain, 
A. A. Pruden, at the Government School for Chaplains at Camp Taylor, 
Kentucky. 

Our relations with the Jewish Welfare Board have been unchanged 
since my last report. Your President has attended acrupuloualy to such 
duties at came to bim and attended the annual meeting as well as the 
sessions of the Committee on Chaplains and tliat of the Committee on 
Religious Activities, held during the course of the year. 

At the request of the League to Enforce Peftce, your President nomj- 
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Dated Tepreeentatives of the Conference to attend the seriea of mcetingt 
organiEed by it in variouB Hections of this country. 

In order that the Conference may be enabled to co-operate in all 
patriotic movemente that aim at tbe conservation and promotion of the 
national American apirit, your President circularized the membership 
Dpon the Bankhead -Smith Education Bill, now pending in the Senate of 
the United States. 

During the course of the year, your President addressed an appeal 
to the American representatives of the Peace Conference at Paris, and 
received a highly reassuring reply. And at a recent date, the Commis- 
sion on its way to Paris to intercede with the Interallied Conference for 
the complete emancipation of all Jews everywhere was authoriied by 
your President to represent this Conference in its activities to secure b 
favorable action and the incorporation of an article into covenant of the 
Lea^e of Nations. 

A subvention of {26.00 was appropriated for the Aakaloth publica- 
ticms and $100.00 for the publications of the late A. U. Luncz of 
Jerusalem. Rabbi I. E. Marcuson was re-appointed Editor of the Year- 
book and tbe contract for the printing of the Yearbook was awarded to 
the C. J. Krehbiel Co. of Cincinnati. 

Tbe First Volume of the Union Prayer-Book has been published in 
revised form, but on account of tbe discovery of errors in tbe text, your 
President deemed it his duty to order its sale discontinued until the 
plates are corrected and the volume acceptable in every way. It is hoped 
tint the sale of tbe hocAc will be renumed in a short while. 

On the occasion of the drive inaugurated in the interest of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, your Preaident oddressed a letter 
to the members of the Conference urging that they give their earnest and 
foil support to this important movement. Your President is pleased 
to be able to report that the members of tbe Conference entered wbole- 
bcartedly into this drive and the result has been such that we may 
justly be proud of the work accomplished. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

Louis Grossman, Preitidenl. 



Tlie report was received with thanks and adopted. 

The report of the Recording Secretary was read by Rabbi 
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REPORT OP THE RECORDING SECRETARY 



To the Central Conference of Amerioati Rabbit, 

CbntlemeN: Your Recording Secretarj' begs leave to iubmit the 
following BfDDpeis of the action of the Bliecutive Board od the various 
natters brought before it and asks for your approval. 

Three meetings of the Executive Board have been held since the lt«t | 
aeaaion of the Conference, namely, at Chicago, III., July 4, 1918. «t 
Cincinnati, Obio, October 1-2, 1018, and at Cincinnati, March 31 and 
April 1. IBIB. 

It was moved and adopted that the duee of all men in service, whether 
overseas or In this country, be remitted during tlie time of au«h service. 

The suggestion of the Chuirman of the Publications Committee that 
he reprint Bt tbe request of the Welfare Board, ten thousand copies of | 
the Evening and Morning Service was adopted, and the Clinirman wm 
direfted to proceed with the publication. These books will be furnished { 
to the Welfare Board at coat. 

It WBB moved that three thousand copies of the Haggadah be printed I 
and that a comrauniration be sent to the Welfare Board informing them 
that tbe Conference is ready to furnish them with reprints of the Union 
Haggadah at cost. 

It wa« ordered timt tbe Publications Committee send a letter to all 
congregationx urging them to buy the revised edition of the Prayer- 
book, and aeking them to notify the Publicationa Committee what their 
probable needs will be. It was decided that no allowance shall be made 
for old books when the revised edition is introduced into a congregntioD. 

It was moved and adopted that no separate reprints be made of the 
Sabbath evening and morning service or of the Week-day Service at 
present. 

A recommendation was adopted that the volumes of Prayers for 
Private Devotion which are in stock be given to hospitals and Old Polks' 
Homes: provided, however, that one thoUHiind copies be retained in stock 
to fill possible orders. 

The recommendation that a Committee be appointed to revise the 
Haggsdah was adopted. 

The recommendation that the Secretary notify the Jewish Welfare 
Bonrd that the Conference is prepared to furnish them with free copies 
of the Minister's llond Book for all Welfare workers, was adopted. 

It was derided that a letter should be sent to congregations the begin- 
ning of May, urging them to lay in a stock of Volume II of the Union 
Praypr-book. so that these books may be on hand when needed for the 
(all holy days. 

The recommendations of the Committee on Synagog Music that the 
Board of Governors be asked to aeeure certain music and phonograph 
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rrcordB tor the College library, was referred to our reprHBentatives on the 
AdTiHory Board of the Hebrew Union College. 

The recommendation that the Chairman of the Committee on Synagog 
Music shall be asked to cooperate with the Program Committee so that 
the music used at the servioes conducted during the session of the Con- 
ference, shall serve as models for the members, was referred to the Pro- 
gram Committee with favorable recommendation. 

It was moved and adopted that the President be authorized to spend 
a sum not to exceed twent;-Bve dollars, as a subvention to the AakaMh 
ag soon as publications begin to appear. 

It wti« moved and adopted that a subvention not exceeding one 
hundred dotbirs be paid to the family of A. M. haacz to assist in pub- 
lishing auch of his books as they desire to issue and that the money 
be used in payment of a set of books. 

It was moved and adopted that five hundred copies of the Model Con- 
stitution be reprinted and that the Corresponding Secretary of the Con- 
ference send a copy to the Secretary of each congregation tor which one 
of our members officiates, stating that it was merely for their guidance. 
The Committee on Model Constitution was discharged with thanks. 

It was moved and adopted that a committee ot three be appointed to 
investigate the possibility of helping the Spanish Jews in America by 
educating some young member ot this community so that he would be 
able to officiate among them, and that the committee be requested to 
report aa soon aa posnible. 

The reprint of one hundred copies of the papers on The Hamburg 
Prayer-book and Isaac Leeser was ordered. 

It was moved and adopted that a letter of appreciation be sent to 
the nten in the service or going into the service, and that a further 
appeal for volunteers as chaplains be sent to members of the Conference, 
and that another letter be sent to congregations asking that they grant 
leave ot absence to such of our memtiers who desire to go into aervice, 
ond that they pay either full or part salary to make good what the 
member would lose by going into aervice. 

It waa moved and adopted that on index by state and city be added to 
the Yearbook. 

It was moved and adopted that 7-30 copies ot the Solicitation Report 
and 500 cc^iee of membership lists be reprinted from the Yearbook. 

It was moved and adopted that Rabbi Marcuson be appointed Record- 
ing Secretary in place ot Rnbbi Ahrnm Hirschbcrg, who had become a 
chaplain. Rabbi Marcuson was also appointed Chairman ot the Solicita- • 
(ion Committee. 

In accordance with the resolution adopted at the last convention ot 
the Conference, the reports ot the various committees were submitted to 
the Executive Board and the following action wag taken thereon. 
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It wns mtned and carried that all recommend ations in the various 
reportH ahall be read before the convention for scticn- 

Upon the recommendation of the Publications Committee, 7,500 copies 
of the Hyranul and 2,000 copies of Volume II of the Union Prayer-boot 
were ordered printed, these to be bound as needed. 

It was moved and adopted that all matters relating to publication, 
such us securing bids and the publishing of manuscripts which have been 
prepared by committees of the Conference, shall be transacted through 
the Publications Committee. This shall apply to all publications of the 
Conference except the Yearbook. 

It waa moved and adopted that the report of the Special Committee 
on fc^anish Jews be read at the Conference. 

The same action wag taken in regard to the reports of the Committee 
on ^licitation of Funila, the Committee on the Reviaion of the Haggadah 
and the Committee on Social -Justice. 

The report of the Committee on Summer School was ordered printed. 
The same action was taken in regard to the report of the Editor of the 
Yearbook. 

A vote of thanks waa extended to Rabbi Marcuaon for his efficient 
work in editinjf the Yearbook. 

The report on Holiday Observance which was signed only by tbe 
chairman of the Committee, was referred back for reference to the full 
Committee and for further eonsideratlrai. 

The report of the Curators of Archives was ordered printed and the 
recommendations therein were adopted. 

It was decided thnt the reporta of the Corresponding Secretary, Finance 
Committee, and the Committee on Responsa shall be read. Like action 
was taken on the report of the Tract Commission. 

It was moved and adopted thnt the Responsa report be presented as 
the individual viewa of the member giving the answer and not as a 
majority or minority report of the Committee. 

It was moved that the report of the Committee on Synagog Pension 
Fund be read. 

The action of the Preaident in authorizing the Commission, consiat- 
iHR of Con^essman Julius Kahn, Messrs. Henry Morgenthau. Oacar 
Straus, Daniel P. Hays, and Rabbi Isaac Landman, to represent tbe 
Conference before the Peace Com mi as ion to ask equal rights for the 
.Tews in all lands, wherever they may dwelt, was confirmed. 

The reports of the Committee on Contemporaneous History, Church 
and State and Religious Work in Universities, were ordered read before 
the Conference. 

The request of tbe Committee on Week-day Religious Inatruction, that 
the Committee he discharged, was granted. 

Report of the Special Commission on Marriage and Divorce, which 
was merely a report of progress, was ordered printed. 
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The report of the Investment Committee was ordered printed in the 
Yearbook. 

The following were elected to memberBhip: Garry J. August, BarnFt 
R. Brickner, Abraham FeinBtein, JoHeph Fink, Max Kaufman, Albert G. 
Hinds, Meyer Salkover, Ira E. Sanders. 

HeBpectfuU; submitted. 
Isaac E. Mabcubon, Recording Sfcrotary. 

The report was received and adopted. 

The report of the Corresponding Secretary was read by 
Rabbi Wolsey. 

REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING RECRETARY 



To the Central Confer 



to! . 



Bahbia 
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Gbktlemen: The work of the Corresponding Secretary's office is of 
mch proportions as to demand from the Conference an earnest conaidera' 
tion of the advisability of maintaining a paid officer in that capacity 
who could likewise care for the PublJcationa and all the other buBinees 
of the Conference. It ia really unjust upon the part of the Conference to 
demand so much work from any of our members. Their local obligations 
are so many and so exacting in theee days that it IH hardly possible for 
any of them to do justice to themselves, their congregations, their com- 
munities and the Conference at the same time. It is an absolute im- 
posaibility for complete efficiency in all departments of the work of an 
active rabbi who is also Corresponding Secretary of the Conference. 
E^peaking for myself, I may say that I have, during the last year, been 
negligent of my duties toward ray congregation. It ia a. sacrifice which J 
think the Conference has no right to ask. Much as I have enjoyeil 
the work of the Corresponding Secretary's office, it will be without 
regret that 1 hand it over to my successor. 

The expenses of the office amounted to $343.43. as compared with 
»2^ItJ(l for 10I7-I8. Considering the fact that the Finance Committee 
authorized a budget of *600 for the office, your Secretary is justified 
in feeling that the affairs of the office have been conducted economically. 
Five circular letters were sent to the Executive Board asking for a 
YOte on as many propositions. Included in these proposals was the sub- 
mission by the President of the question ns to whether a letter should 
be sent to the Peace Conference at Paris asking for equal rights to the 
JewB all over the world and ns to the ndvisability of sending a com- 
mission to Paris. The former proposal was carried and the following 
letter was sent to the American CommiBsioners at Paris; 
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The Central Conference of American R«bbiB most respectfully Hub- 
mita the following to jou and, through your kind offices, to tbe 
members of tbe Conference of Allied Nations now Haaembled in Paris: 

1. Aa spokeamen of Juatice, organized into the diapensation of 
Hoaes, and of the moral worth of bumnn life, aa expressed in tbe 
idealism of Isaiah, we welcome the epochal asaembly of tbe Euro- 
pean and American peoples and offer them our conddenee in the per- 
formance of tbelr great task. 

2. Knowing that tbe Peace Congreaa will lay down prineipliiB that 
Bipress the conscience of a re-awakened world and will earnestly and 
sincerely demand their equitable application, we call attention to 
tbe unfortunate condition of the Jews in Russia, Poland, Galicia, 
Rumania, Palestine, Turkey and Eastern countries. Theae Jews, 
though native to the soil, .faithful in the performance of their civic 
duties, and useful to the weal and progress of their reapective coun- 
tries, are debarred from tbe privileges and responsibilitiea of citizen- 
ship and Are not infrequently victimized by oppressiona and malicious 
persecution. We believe that aa adjustment of these wronga will 
not only redeem the Jews who have been grievously harasaed, but 
also those governments whose re-orgsniEation ta one of the tasks of 
the Peace Conference. 

3. It is pathetic that we must ask the Peaee Conference to draw 
the Jewish question into consideration in its decision as to the 
reliability of these nations which are demanding political inde- 
pendence and enrollment in the comity of nations. But no nation ia 
worthy of confidence and the partnership of other nations nnleaa it 
binds itself to an all-incluaive juatice and is responsible to the com- 
bined conscience, sincerity and intelligence of the world. 

4. We have the utmost faith in the juatness of democratic organi- 
zation. We feel, therefore, that tbe rehabilitation, of Palestine, which 
ia uniquely desired by Jews, should be arranged upon the founda- 
tion of freedom. We deaire for that land liberty and equality of all 
in opportunity and civic obligation and respect and protection of the 
conscience, in accordance with the all-inclusive justice of tbe civil- 
ised world. The Holy Land, in fact, should be exemplary for clvili- 
Eation. 
With profound regard. 

Yours. 
The Central Conference of American Rabbin, 

(Signed) Loins Qbossman. President;! 
(Signed) LooiB Wolset. Secretary. 
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AM^CA14 CollUtSSION TO Nbootiate Pbace. ) 

Pabis, Pebsdabt 7, I9ig.( 

RabbiH Louis Grossman, PreB., Centra.) Confereni^e of American Rabbis, 

Louis Wolsey, Secy., Euclid Avenue Temple, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gkntumes: By direction, 1 beg to acknowledge receipt of the 

Bppeal which, in behalf of the Conference of American Rabbis, you 

addressed to the Repreaentalivea at the United States at the Peace 

Conference on January 10, 1919. 

In this appeal the support of the American CommiBsionerB ia 
sought to bring about an adjustment of the wrongs suffered by Jews 
in Russia, Polnnd. Galicin, Rumania, Palestine. Turkey and Eastem 
countries, as well as the rehabilitation of Palestine. 

The appeal has had the attentive reading of the American Com- 
missioners, who desire me to inform you that in conformity with 
the spirit of American inetituliona it will be their pleasure to UH 
their utmost endeavor to obtain tor all peoples equality of treatment 
in accordance with their determined rights witliout regard to race 
or religioQB beliefs. 

I am, gentlemen. Your obedient servant, 

J. C. Gbkw, Swrelary. 

The proposal to send a commission to Paris was defeated. 

The Board wag also circularized as to the nomination by the Presi- 
dent of Rabbi Isaac E. Marcuson as Editor of the Yearbook. The nomi- 
nation was unanimously ratified. 

One letter was sent to the Secretaries of CongregHtions asking that 
they send their rabbis to the convention. The following congregations 
answered this letter favorably: 

Congregation Rahhi City 

Temple Israel Piwr W. Jacobs Paducali, Ky. 

B'nal Israel Philip F. Waterman KalamaEoo, Mich. 

Ansbe Chesed Louis Wolaey Cleveland, Ohio 

Temple Adath Joseph. .Louis Bernstein St. Joseph, Mo. 

Temple Sholom Abram Hirschberg Chicago, III. 

Beritli Kodesh Itoraco J. Wolf Rochester, N. Y. 

Temple de Hirach Samuel Koch Seattle, Wash. 

Children of Israel Willinm H. Fineshriber. Memphis, Tenn. 

B'nai Jeehumn Solomon Foster Newark, N. J. 

Mt. Zion Hebrew Isaac L. Rypins St. Paul. Minn. 

Tonro Emil Wm. Leipxiger. . . .New Orleans, La. 

Aaron Wolf Macht Trinidad, Col. 

B'nai B'rith Marcus Salzman Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Unitaubtedlj there are many other congregatoDB whose uamee should 
be inc^luded in this report, but theae were the onlj ones that informed 
the Secretary that such was the case. 

The members of tlie Conference will note that our Directory now 
CDHtaiiiB not alone the names of the Riemhers, but also a list by state 
and city. This addition to our Yearbook is of great value to the 
Corresponding Secretary's oSice, and it is my recommendation that it be 
included in the Directory Reprint hereafter 

By authorization of the President, various members of the Conference 
were appointed as Representatives to the League of Nations Congreasea 
that were held in Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Portland. San Francisco, and Salt Lake City. 

In conclusion, I wish to extend my hearty thanks to all the ofHcera 
of the Conference, and wore particularly to the President of the Con- 
ference, who at all times cooperated with the Secretary and who gave to 
the problems of my office his earnest attention and sober judgment; and 
also to the Editor of the Yearbook, whose assistance was of great value- 
Respectfully submitted, 

Lours WouKT, Corresponding Secretary. 

Tlie report was reiisived aud adopted. 

The report of tlie Treasurer was read by Rabbi Morgenstern. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
To the Central Conferenoe of Amerioan Boibif, 

Gentlchen: Tn the absence of Rabbi Abram Simon, Treasurer, I 
took over the office as Treasurer pro Irm. on September 3, 1B18. 

I beg leave to submit herewith the report of the funds for the year 
,Tune 10, ISIS, to March 20, 1B19: 

SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Reo«ipta 

Cash on hand June 10, 1916 t 6,160.08 

Dues 1,280.10 

Belief Fund 1,742.60 

Tract Fund 10,00 

Publications 11,739.86 

Interest 322.02 

Refund 17.25 

Redeposit 12.45 

Chaplain Fund transferred 3.02 

Certificate of Deposit cancelled 2,500.00 

822,707.28 «22,797.28 
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General Expense $ 2,963.87 

Relief 1,860.00 

Tracts 10.00 

Publications 9,360.18 

Liberty Bonds purchased 5,036.78 

Cash on hand 3,576.45 

$22,797.28 $22,797.28 

STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUND 

Balance on hand June 10, 1918 $ 9,392.62 

One-half dues 645.05 

Interest 32.16 

Refund 17.25 

Redeposit 12.45 

Tract Fund transfer 10.00 

Chaplain 3.02 

Certificate of deposit cancelled 2,500.00 

$12,612.55 $12,612.55 

General Expense $ 2,963.87 

Tracts 10.00 

Liberty Bonds purchased 5,036.78 

$ 8,010.65 
Bahince on hand March 20, 1919 4,601.90 $ 4,601.90 



STATEMENT OF RELIEF FUND 

Receipts 

BaUnce on hand June 10, 1918 $11,512.51 

One-half dues 645.05 

Interest 289.86 

Donations 1,742.50 

$14,189.92 $14,189.92 
DiiibwrwfMm^s 
Pension Fund $ 1,850.00 

BaUmoe on hand March 20, 1919 12,339.92 $12^39.92 
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STATEMENT OF PUBLICATION FUND 

Publications Receipts $U,7Z»M 

Expenses 9,3<M).18 2^79.68 

STATEMENT OF INTEREST FUND 

BeoeipU 

Interest on Savings Account $ 73.47 

Interest Certificate of Deposit 50.00 

Interest on Liberty Bonds 198.66 322.02 

Diaiburaemenis 

ReUef Fund $ 289.88 

General Fund 82.16 322.02 

SUMMARY FUNDS 

Balance on hand March 20, 1919: 

General Fund $ 4,801.90 

Publication Fund 2^79.88 

Relief Fund 12,339.92 

Total Balance on hand $19,321.50 $19,321.50 

TOTAL RESOURCES, March 20, 1919 

Citizens Savings and Trust Co., Cleveland, O., 4% $15,000.00 

Baltimore Trust Co., Baltimore, Md., 4% 10,000.00 

Detroit Trust Co., Detroit, Mich., 4% 2,500.00 

Union Trust Co. of MaryUnd, 4% 8,000.00 

Liberty Bonds, U. S. First Issue (converted), 4%% 1,000.00 

Second " << 4%% 4,000.00 

Third " " 4%% 2,000.00 

Fourth " " 4%% 6,000.00 

Peoples Bank and Savings Co., Cincinnati (Siavings Account) 

3% 1,105.21 

Peoples Bank and Savings Co., Cinti. (Commercial Aecounty.. 2,471.24 

$51,078.45 

The report was received and referred to the Auditing Com- 
mittee. 

The report of the Committee on Solicitation of Funds was 
read by Babbi Harcnson. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SOLICITATION OF FUNDS 
To the Central Conference of American Rahhie, 

Gkntudcen: Your Committee <m Solicitation can but make a partial 
reporty due to the fact that it was late in beginning its labors, and they 
are hardly finished. The Chairman was asked to act on account of the 
absence of the Recording Secretary on war service, but just as he was 
about to begin he was told to wait as the Chairman had returned. After 
a long delay he was asked to proceed and immediately sent out over one 
thousand letters to congregations, individuals and to the members of 
the Conference. The result has been most gratifying. Thirty congrega- 
tions which did not give to the Fund last year are added to the list, while 
every <me that had given but $5 increased it to $10. Many new sub- 
scribers are added, and when the full report is in we are sure it will 
show a substantia] increase. Many of the large contributors who have 
given for years have not yet been heard from, as most of them have con- 
tributed later in the year. Another letter should be sent and the 
present chairman is ready to continue the work for a few weeks should 
be be BO instructed by this convention. Up to this time $1,762.60 have 
been received. Several congregations contributed, but have not yet sent 
the money. This is not included in this total. 

Expenses to date have been $60.25— $51.50 postage, $8.50 addressing 
and mailing and $20 printing, leaving a balance of $1,702,25. 

Respectfully submitted, 

I. E. Mabousoiv, Cha4rmcn, 

RELIEF FUND RECEIPTS, 1918-1919 

Alabama 

Benton — Birmingham — 

J. I. Cadden $ 5.00 Congregation Emanuel.. .$10.00 

Arieona 
Tucson — 
Li<mel M. Jacobs 8.00 

Arkanaaa 
Hot Springs — Pine Bluff — 
Congregation House of Is- Congregation Anshe 
rael 10.00 Emeth 10.00 

CalifonUa 
Los Angeles — Temple Emanuel 10.00 



E. M. Riese 10.00 H. Weinstock 5.00 

Congregation B'nai B'rith 10.00 Stockton — 

San Francisco— Mrs. M. S. Amdt 5.00 

Philip Anspacher 5.00 Temple Israel 5.00 

I. W. Hellman 20.00 
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Colorado 



Denver — 
Herman Goldsmith, 



6.00 



Dr. Robert Levy. 



6.00 



Comt^eoUout 



Bridgeport — 

Congregation B'nai Israel, 10.00 
New Haven — 

Jacob J. Newman 5.00 



Congregation Miriikan 

Israel 1000 

Isaac M. Ullman 6.00 



District of CoUtmbui 



Washington — 
M. Qoldenberg. 



5.00 



Washington Hebrew Con- 
gregati<m 5.00 



Florida 



Jacksonville — 
Congregation A h a v a t h 
Chesed 10.00 



lUimoig 



Bloomingtoi 
Oscar Mandel 6.00 

Chicago — 

A. G. Becker 6.00 

Gostav Frennd 26.00 

Elias Greenebanm 10.00 

Joseph S. Hartman 6.00 

M. M. Hirsch 10.00 

Mrs. Rachel Schwab 5.00 

Sinai Congregation 26.00 

Temple Sholom 15.00 



Aid So- 



Galesburg — 
Jewish 

ciety 6.00 

Mrs. Lewis Nirdlinger. .. 5.00 

Highland Park- 
Mrs. Emanuel Mandel... 6.00 

Rock Island — 
Max Kohn 6.00 



Imdiama 



Temple Israel 

Indianapolis — 
O. A. Efroymson 



10.00 



20.00 



J. S, Levi 6.00 



Philip Adler 5.00 



CoBgregatioii A h a v a i h 
Sholom 10.00 



Mt. Vernon — 

Mt. VanoB Temple Sis- 
terhood 6.00 

Congregation Anshe Israel 10.00 
Terre Haute — 

Temple Israel 10.00 

Wabash— 
Hebrew Ladies' Benevo- 
lent Society 6.00 

Ooiigregation R o d e p h 

10.00 
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Iowa 

Davenport — Keokuk — 

Congregation B'nai Israel, 5.00 J. B. Weil 6.00 

Des Moines — Sioux City — 

Congregation B'nai Mt. Sinai Congregation.. 6.00 

Yeehurum 20.00 Sisterhood Mt. Sinai Con- 
Mrs. B. Frankel 5.00 gregation 10.00 

Kansas 
Sialina — 

Stiefel Bros 5.00 

Kentucky 

Danville — Congregation Adath Is- 
Pushin Bros 5.00 rael 25.00 

Louisville — Baton Rouge — 

Bernard Bemheim 10.00 B'nai Israel Congr^ation, 10.00 

I. W. Bemheim 50.00 Monroe — 

B'nai Israel Congregation, 10.00* 

LouisiatM 

New Orleans — Gates of Prayer 10.00 

Maurice Stem 10.00 Touro Synagog 10.00 

Maryland 

Baltimore — Baltimore Hebrew Congre- 

Wm. Levy 5.00 gation 25.00 

Oheb Sholom Congrega- 
tion 15.00 

Maasachitsetts 
Boston — 
Temple Israel 10.00 

Michigan 

Bay City — Grand Rapids — 

Hebrew Reform Congrega- G. A. Wolf 5.00 

tion 10.00 Lansing — 

Detroit — Joseph Gerson 10.00 

Temple Beth El 100.00 Saginaw— 

Max Heavenrich 5.00 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis— St. Paul- 
Isaac Weil 5.00 Mt. Zion Hebrew Congre- 
gation 10.00 
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Greenville — 
Hebrew Union Congrega- 
tion 30.00 

Natchez — 

Mrs. Clara L. Moses 6.00 

Congregation B'nai Israel, 10.00 



Vicksburg — 
Ladies' Hebrew Benevo- 
lent Association 10.00 

Same in memory of Kath- 
erine Kory 25.00 



Kansas City — 

Congregation B'nai Jehu- 
da 25.00 



Miuauri 

Louisiana — 
Jewish Congregation. . . . 
Temple Adath Joseph. . . 



. 5.00 
. 25.00 



Montama 



Chateau — 
Julius Hirshberg. 



10.00 



Nehraaka 

Lincoln — Omaha — 

Jewish Ladies' Aid So- Morris Levy, 

ciety 10.00 

Simon Mayer 5.00 



5.00 



New Jersey 

Newark — Paterson — 

B'nai Jeshurun 10.00 B'nai Jeshurun 10.00 

Max Hertz 6.00 Trenton — 

Har Sinai 10.00 



New York 



Brodclyn — 
Temple Israel 10.00 

Buffalo — 

Emanuel Boasberg 10.00 

Far Rockaway — 
Temple Israel 10.00 

New York — 

Mrs. A. Abraham 5.00 

Mrs. L. Kohn 6.00 

Max Ottinger 5.00 



Morris H. Rothschild 25.00 

Jacob H. Schiff 5.00 

Temple Emanuel 200.00 

Ludwig Vogelstein 50.00 

Niagara Falls — 

Silberberg Bros 25.00 

Syracuse — 

Society of Concord 10.00 

Ladies' Auxiliary Society 
of Concord , 10.00 



North Carolina 
Raleigh — 

Congregation Beth Or... 10.00 
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Ohio 



Akron — 

Akron Hebrew Congrega- 
tion 10.00 

Maurice Krohngold 6.00 

Cincinnati — 

Isaac Bloom 2.00 

N. Henry Beckman 5.00 

Congregation A h a b a t h 

Achim.H 10.00 

Congregation B'nai Jeshu- 

run 10.00 

Sigmund Hoenig 5.00 

Sam Kahn 10.00 

Henry Meis 2.50 

Nathan Meis 5.00 

Charles Shobl 10.00 

I. Newton Trager 10.00 

Cleveland — 

Euclid Avenue Temple... 10.00 
The Temple 25.00 



Columbus — 

Birs. Fred Lazarus 26.00 

Dayton — 

F. J. Ach 5.00 

Hamilton — 

K. K. B. 1 10.00 

Felix Kahn 5.00 

East Liverpool — 

William Erlanger, Jr 10.00 

Sandusky — 

S. Kaplan 15.00 

Toledo— 

Collingwood Ave. Temple, 10.00 
Youngstown — 

Congregation Rodeph Sho- 
lem 10.00 

Clarence J. Strauss 10.00 



Oregon 



Altoona — 
Hebrew Reform Congre- 
gation 10.00 



PennsylviMnia 



Allentown — 

Keneseth Israel 10.00 

Braddock — 

Braddock Lodge, I. O. B. 

B 10.00 

Erie— 

Anshe Chesed Congrega- 
tion 10.00 

Lancaster — 

Congregation S h a a r i 

Shomayim 10.00 

Philadelphia- 
Congregation Rodeph Sho- 
lom 100.00 



Sisterhood Rodeph Shd- 

lom 10.00 

Keneseth Israel 25.00 

Albert Wolf 10.00 

A. T. Sunstein 25.00 

Pittsburgh — 

Marcus Rauh 25.00 

A. J. Shinstein 15.00 

Congregation Rodeph Sho- 

lom 100.00 

Scranton — 

Sisterhood Madison Ave- 
nue Temple 10.00 
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Rhode Island 

Providence — Congregation Sons of Ib- 
Mrs. C. Misch 5.00 rael and David 10.00 

South Carolina 

Charleston — Manning — 

Melvin M. Israel 10.00 Miss Annie R. Loryea 6.00 

Julius M. Visanka 6.00 Mrs. M. L. Bamett 10.00 

Tennessee 

Memphis — Nashville — 

Memphis Lodge, I. O. B. Vine Street Temple 10.00 

B 10.00 

Tewas 

Dallas — Houston — 

J. L. Hexter 6.00 Congregation Beth Israel, 25.00 

Galveston — San Antonio- 
Congregation B'nai Israel, 25.00 Oscar Berman 5.00 

E. Lasker 50.00 

Virginia 

Harrisonburg^ Richmond — 

Bernard Bloom 5.00 L. Z. Morris 5.00 

Beth Ahabah Congrega- 
tion 10.00 

Washington 
Seattle— 
J. C. Lang 5.00 

West Virginia 
Wheeling — 
M. Sonnebom 10.00 

Wisconsin 



Appleton — Milwaukee — 

Louis J. Marshall 6.00 Philip Carpeles 5.00 

Max Landauer 10.00 

The report was received and referred to the Auditing Com- 
mittee. 
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The report of the Finance Committee was read by Sabbi 
Wolsey. 

REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 

To the Central Conference of American Rahhie, 

Gentlemen: The budget as reported by the last Finance Committee 
for the year 1918-19 (see Yearbook, VoL XXVIII, page 33), is as follows: 

Yearbook $1,850.00 

Executive Board 400.00 

President's Office 160.00 

Treasurer 75.00 

Recording Secretary 15.00 

Corresponding Secretary 500.00 

Sundries 300.00 

Committees 450.00 



$3,740.00 



As over against this budget, the expenses for the year ending March 
20, 1919, are as follows: 

Yearbook $1,489.59 

Executive Board 377.61 

President's Office 68.34 

Treasurer 76.16 

Corresponding Secretary 243.43 

Sundries 17.97 

Committees 268.58 

Convention, 1918 437.45 

Convention, 1919 67.75 



$3,046.88 



You will note that the total is $3,046.88. The fact that this latter 
sum is $693.12 less than the approved budget may be accounted for by two 
c<msiderations: (1), the advancing of the date of this convention so as 
to make our year three months shorter; (2) rigid economy which was 
consistent, however, with efficiency. In no case were the expenses greater 
than last year save in the item of the Executive Board meeting. This, 
of course, may be accounted for by the increase in railroad fares. 

Considering the fact that the incoming administration will have a 
longer year by three months, it is the recommendation of your Finance 
Committee that the difference between this year's expenses and the 
estimated budget be added to the budget for the incoming year and that 
that estimate be the same for next year as for the last year. 
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Vour CoRiiDittee has not the information at hand to indicate i 
the rewipt* of the Conference will be for the coming year, but the 
ditions that obtained last year will be considerably improved during the 
next fifteen months. Our revised Volume I, Union Prayer-book, will be | 
on the market, and it is to be hoped that the receipts from the Publici 
tions Committee will be considerably augmented so that it aeems the 
Conference will he fully justified in approving the budget. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Louis WoLSET, Chairman. 



The report was received and referred to the Auditing Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee on Investments submitted the following re- 
port which was ordered printed in the Yearbook : 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS 
To the Central Conference of American Rabbie, 

GXNTLEMEN : Your Committee on Investments begs to report that the 
total resources of the Conference on March 20, lOlD, are as follows; 

Citiiens Savings and Trust Co., Cleveland, 0., i% (Ili.flOO.OO 

Baltimore Trust Co., Baltimore, Md., 4% 10,000.00 

Detroit Trust Co., Detroit, Mich.. 4% 2,500.00 

Union Trust Co. of Maryland. 4% 8,000.00 

Liberty Bonds, U. S. First Issue (wKiTerted), 414% 1,000.00 

" Second " ■■ 414% 4,000.00 

" Third " " 4%% 2,000.00 

" Fourth " " 4M% 5,000.00 

Peoples Bank and Savings Co., Cinti. (SavingB Account), S%.. 1,105.21 

Peoples Bank and Savings Co., Cinti. (Commercial Account).. 2,471.84 

ToUl S51,076.45 

Your Committee recommends that, when the certificate of depoait in 
the Citizens' Savings and Trust Compnnj' of Cleveland. Ohio, matures in 
May, 1910, it be cashed in and $13,000,00 worth of United States Liberty 
Bonds of the Fifth Issue be purchased and the remaining $2,000.00 be 
put in the Savings Account and be used as needs may rise. This will 
give the Conference a. toUl of $25,000.00 invested in United States 
Liberty Bonds. Rmpectfully submitted, 

Lao M. pRANKi-rN. 
Julian Moboekstekn, 
AnKAic SiuON, 
Louis Wolbet. 
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The Editor of the Yearbook submitted the following report, 
which was ordered printed: 

REPORT OF EDITOR OF THE YEARBOOK 
To the Central ConffTCnce of AmerUiaa Kabbia. 

GehtlemeK; The Editor of the Yenrbook desires at the very outset 
to thank the Board tor the confidence shown in re-electing him to the 
<^ce of editor and fevis that only b^ makiog each Yearbook more uaeful 
than the preceding; can he show the viadom of retaining an editor for 
a term of years. For this reason he has added to the volume iaaued 
during the past year many improvements which from time to time aug' 
gesled themselves to him or which members suggested as possible help 
in the use of the book. 

The manuscript was prepared during the summer following the Con- 
ference and was submitted to the President nnd such changes made as 
the President sug^ated. The l>ook was set up and in the hajids of tlie 
Eieoutive Board by the time of the October meeting, and this in spite 
of the fact that the meeting was held several weeks earlier than usual. 
The final appeariince of the book whh delayed by waiting for acceptances 
to Committee appointments. This was extremely unfortunate, especially 
this year, on account of the earlier meeting of the Conference. 

The Editor wishes to call especial attention to the list of members 
who responded to war service calls added under instructions from the 
Uet Conference. The Editor immediately wrote to the .Secretary of the 
Welfare Bnard asking that he be furnished with such a list and stating 
the object for which the list was desired. No answer being received, tha 
Rditor wrote to Rabbi Wolsey. asking for such list as may he in his 
poBsesiion. and this list, which had been furnished by the Welfare Board, 
was carefully revised by comparison with lists which appeared in the 
public press. Wlien the Yearbook appeared several members wrote asking 
why their names had been omitted. The Editor makes this explanation 
in order to show that he did all in his power to get a correct list. For 
t'le sake of historic accuracy he is prepared to add to this report sueli 
names as were omitted if they can be secured. 

Especially would he mention the name of Rabbi Henry Cohen, who 
rendered fine service, but whose name for some reason was omitted from 
the list. 

Immediately upon being notified of hia reappointment as Editor, 
opeciSeatioDS were sent to a number of houses nsking for bids for the 
publication of the next Yearbook. The contract was awarded to the 
C. -T. Krehbiel Co., the lowest bidder. 

The Editor wishes to thank the President of the Conference tor hia 
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hearty eo-opera.tioii and his ready h^IpfulneBe in expediting the work of 
biB office. 

Resppct fully submitted, 

I. E. Mabcuson. Yearbook Editor. 

The report of the Committee on Summer School was ordered 
printed. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SUMMER SCHOOL 
To the Central Conferfnce of American Raibia, 

Gentleuen: Your Committee bejtH leave to report that it has not 
been active during tlie pent year due to the eoncIuBion reached that 
the opening of the Summer School would be impoatiihle owing to the 
difiturbeci condition of the public mind during and immediately after the 
close of the war. Keapectfully submitted. 

Hen BY Bebkowtt^, Cftatrman. 

The following report of the Tract Commission was read and 
ordered printed; 

REPORT OF THE JOINT TRACT COMMISSION 
To ths Central Conference of American Ralbis, 

Gentlemen : Tlie Joint Tract CommiHsion regrets that it ib com- 
pelled to report that another year of inactivity has passed, so far aa the 
publiention of trncte \b concerned. It was, however, a year of anything 
but inactivity on the part of the Commission. 

Owing to the war the government put a ban upon the publication 
of new quarterly literature, such as our tracts will be. For this reason 
it was impossible to iBSUe tracts, as had been contemplated. However, 
now that the bun has been raieed, our application for second class mailing 
privileges is being renewed, and it is confidently expected that the r^iilar 
publication and distribution of tracts will soon begin- 
Immediately after the last convention of the Conference negotiations 
were begun with the Jewish Welfare Board, which body alone was em- 
powered by the t7nit«d States Oovernment to deal directly with Jewish 
Boldiers and Hailors, looking to the preparation and publication of special 
tracts for Jewish men in the army and navy. Quite a number of tract 
manuscripts, well suited for this purpose, were secured. Unfortunately, 
however, the Jewish Welfare Board put various obstacles in the way of 
this work, sufHcient to impede the progress thereof to such an extent 
that the war was over before the first tract could be published, or there 
was even any prospect of its being published. The Joint Tract Commiii- 
sion mitde every effort to meet the decisions and wishes of the Jewish 
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Welforo Board. It withdrew several tracts, which it had intcoded to 
publish, in deference Ui the objection of the Jewish Welfare Board that 
these tracts expreBHed a Reform Jewish point of view and might therefore 
make propaganda for Reform. All tract manuscripts were earefult)* pre- 
pared, BO that the; miglit have not the ali^teat aemblance of a. Reform 
JewieJi Btandpoint, but might appeal to and serve all classea and eecta 
in Judaism equatlj. Every tract manuscript was submitted to the Jewish 
Welfare Board for approval. AH this, however, did not alter the unfair 
and altogether Dcfrative policy of the Jewish Welfare Board one wliit. 
Sfanifestif the Jewish Welfare Board was unwilling that the Joint Tract 
Commission issue tracts for Jewish soldiers and sailors. It is r^rettable 
indeed that such a spirit should animate a repreaentative Jewish body, 
entrusted with so important and responsible a task, and that these ex- 
cellent and constructive plans fur the spiritual and religious wellbeing 
of our Jewish boys should be thus frustrated. 

The work of preparation and publieation of the ajioual sermon bocAlet 
and holiday press notices and collection of Bubscriptions to the Joint 
Tract Fund, was ably discburged by the subcommittee to which it wnb 
entrusted. Respcftfully submitted, 

Jin.iAN MoBOEKST^N, ChiUrmait 
Fetteblicht, Morbis M. Levt, Fn.ix A. 

HiBSCHBEBO, SAJHUra, ROBEnAU, WaxiAM 

The CuratorB of Archives presented the following report which 
was ordered printed in the Yearbook: 

REPORT OF CURATORS OF ARCHIVES 
To Ikt Central Conference of Amertoon Rabbis, 

Gkntueuek: Vour Committee begs to report that the sets of ten of 
earh publication which the Conference had agreed to keep in the archives 
are not yet complete, though welcome additions to missing sets were 
made during the year. Particular attention is called to the fact that 
not a single copy of Volumes X, XI. XII (containing proceedings of 
I000-I902) is on file in the archives. Special effort should be made to 
obtain at least one copy of each of these volumes in order to have a 
complete file of the Yearbooks on hand. For ttie completion of the seta 
of ten copies of each Yearbook the following are still needed : 

/asue number of Copies Needed lo Complete Set of 10 

Vol. 1—1890-1 

VoL II— 1801-2 

Vol. Ill— 1892-3 8 

Vol. IV— 1894-5 3 

Vol. V— 1895 8 

Vol. VI— 1896 7 
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V-»L ni— 1«7 f 

V«>L ^fll— 1»W f 

VoL IX— 1«» f 

VoL X— IMO 101 

VoL XI— 1901 lolxot a UBgle copj OB liaad. 

VoL XU~1902 loj 

Vofe. XSn, XIV, XV conplrtc 

VoL XVI— 1006 6 

VoL XVII— 1907 4 

VoL XVm— 1908 oompkic 

VoL XIX— 1909 5 

VoL XX— 1910 5 



Sets of ten of all the snbsequeBt iMoes are eomplete. 
Be eewed dmrim^ ike past year from 

Rabbt Joalnia Block Vok. XIV and XX of Tearbooka. 

From Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman, VoL XIV. 

From Babbi Emanuel Gerechter Vok. 1890-1; "91 2; '92-93; '95; '98-9; 
^99; '03; '15 and the remaining iMoea. 

From Rabbi laaae E. Marcoson, 2 eopies of VoL XV, 3 eopies of VoL 
XVn, one copy of VoL XVIII. 

From Jevrish Welfare Board (at request of Rabbi Leo IL Franklin) ten 
(10) copies of Soldier's Ritual for Sabbath as arranged bj C. C. A. R.; 
ten (10) eopies of Soldier's Ritual for High Hofydays as arranged by 
l^» %^» A. IC 

From Rabbi Marcnson official correspondmce between war office and 



From Rabbi Marcnson ten copies of printed manuscript of latest re- 
▼ision of first rohime of Union Prayer-book. 
Semi out hy requegt durmg past yeatr to 

Rabbi I. Mortimer Bloom all reprints. 

To Bk)ch Publishing Co. 60 copies of "Christian Science", by Rabbi 
M. LefkoTitK. 

To Bloch Publishing Company 25 copies of "Siermons by American 
Rabbis". 

To Library of Garret Bible Institute, Eranston, IlL, Vols. 1890-1901, 
1903-4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 

To Iowa State Library, Des Moines, la., same as above. 

To Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, Minn., same as above. 

To Rabbi Abram Simon the Constitution and By Laws and Articles 
of Incorporation, the same called for by Internal Revenue Collector. 

Tour (Committee recommends that when a request is received from a 
first-class library for back issues of the Yearbook, copies be taken from 

the sets of ten in the archives if such back volumes are on hand, 
I with the understanding, however, that at least three copies of each 

Yearbook must remain in the archives. 
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Your Committee further recommends that the sum of $10.00 be paid 
II to Edward Olasbrenner, janitor in the Hebrew Union College Library 
Building for services rendered in connection with care and arrange- 
ments of publications in stock and for mailing publications. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Henbt Englandeb, Chairman, 
Jacob Z. Lai}te8bach, 
Julian Mobgenstebn. 

The report of the Committee on Weekday Beligious Instruc- 
tion was ordered printed. The Committee was discharged with 
thanks. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

To the Central Conference of American Rahbis, 

Gentlemen: Your Committee on Weekly Religious Instructiou begs 
leave to report that there have been no new developments during the past 
year. The Conference has put itself on record as favoring weekday reli- 
gious instruction wherever this is possible (Y. B., Vol. XXVI, 85), and 
as there seems to be no further work for this Committee to do it asks 
that it be discontinued. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Tobias Schanfabbeb, Chairman, 

The Committee on Bevision of the Union Prayer-Book sub- 
mitted the following report which was ordered printed in the 
Yearbook : 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE UNION PRAYER- 
BOOK 

To the Central Conference of American Rahhia, 

Gentlemen: The Commitee on Revision of the Union Prayer-book 
begs leave to report progress in its work. 

The Committee has held one meeting since the Chicago Conference 
took place and practically finished the work of revising the second volume. 
Were the meeting of the Conference to occur at the usual time this year 
we are sure that the copy of the Revision of the Second Volume would 
have been in the hands of the members before the meeting would have 
taken place. As it is, it is our expectation that the printed manuscript 
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of the Second Volume w 
weeJu shall have ptuaed. 



be i 



the hande of the memhera « 



Very truly yours, 

David Philipson, Chairnutn. , 
EawABO N. Calisch, 
Isaac E. Mabcuson, 
WiujAM Rosen AU, 
Samvkl Sckuuiak. 



The report of the Publications Coi 
by Rabbi Franklin, Chairman. 



littee was then presented 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 
To (Ac Central Conference of J.mcrio(Mt Sabbin. 

Obxtleubn: In accordance with the resolution passed at the last 
Conference that all Committee reports be submitted to the Executive 
Board rnther tlian to the Coufereiice as a, wbole, your Publicationa Com- 
mittee respectfully presents this report of its nctivities, but with the 
hope that a few of ita more important items may in the judgment of 
^■our Board be preHented to the Conference in session. 

The nine months covered by this report have perhaps been as arduous, 
ao far as the work of this Committee ia concerned, as any in the history 
of the Conference. Practically from the day following the adjournment 
of the Chicagu Conference until now, this Committee has had before it 
vexatious problems of various kinds and of unusual character. 

The Qrst great undertaking of your Publications Committee during the 
current season was the publication for the use of the Jewish Welfare 
Board, of two volumes : first, an edition of ten thousand copies of 
Volume II of the Union Prayer-book, especially bound in khaki, and then 
an edition of ten thousand copies — also khaki bound — of the Evening 
Service for Sabbath and Week-days. These two voliunes, which have 
called forth the most enthusiastic commendation at the hands of the 
officers of the Welfare Board and of the men to whom the books have 
been supplied, were published in a record -breaking period and at a coat 
that was surprisingly low. 

Under arrangements approved by the Executive Board, these books 
were supplied to the Welfare Board practically at cost, and through the 
courtesy of our Sales Agents, tlieir usual commission upon sales was 
waived, a nominal phar):;e for handling alone being made. 

We received for these books from the Welfare Board, the sum of 
H.655, which being subtracted from our total sales of Sll,r>on.l3. leaves 
a balance repreaenling total sales for the nine months covered by this 
report, of $a,BS4.13. A comparison with the business of the previous 
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twelve months indicateB that this ib a coDBiderable increase orer tbat 
p^iod, despite the fact that for the greater part of the year, Volume 1 
of the Prayer-book has been entirely off the market. To this mfttter, we 
shall refer a little later on. 

In addition to the books published for the Jewish Welfare Board, we 
hiTB since the last meeting of the Conference, published a new edition 
of the Haggadah, A careful study of the original cost of producing 
thia book convinced your Committee that to continue selling tbe botric 
at the old price of 40c per volume would be a losing proposition and 
therefore, with tbe approval of the members of the Executive Board, 
the hook has now been placed upon the market at 50c per cop;. 

Upon the reiKimniendation of the Publications Committee, permission 
was granted by your Executive Board to the Department of Synagog 
«nd School Extension of the Union of Ainerican Hebrew Congregations, 
to reprint the main portions of the Haggadah in the Union Bulletin 
with the hope of populariEing the celebration of the Sedar, We trust 
that tliia experiment wilt be eminently successful and that the results 
will show in the increased demand for tlie Haggadah. 

Approval of the Executive Board having been obtained, we gave per- 
mission to the Committee on the Deaf of the National Council of Jewish 
Women, to reprint for tlie use of Congregations of the Deaf, a few pagea 
of our Union Prayer-book, credit for the courtesy being given to the 
Conference in the Foreword of the book. 

Frequent requests have come to your Committee during the year for 
the furnishing of many of our publications without charge. Every such 
request has been carefully scanned, and though we believe that we have 
worked no hardship upon any individual or organization, we have limited 
our free gifts as far as we reasonably could. 

Several serious problems in regard to republication of existing books 
stare us in tbe face at the moment. True to the prediction in our last 
report, we will soon be faced with a shortage of tbe Union Hymnal unless 
steps are taken very soon to issue a new edition. In accordance with tlie 
suggestion made by this Committee two years ago, a Committee to revise 
the Hymnal has been appointed and is presently at work. It would be 
highly desirable that the resulta of that Committee's work be ineorporateij 
in the next edition of the Hymnal. But unless such changes shall be 
immediately ready, it will be necessary to print an edition from our 
present plates. 

We have at present on hand with our publisher and our sales agent, a 
total of 822 copies of the book. During the nine months covered by thi-i 
report, we sold 2,17f> copies of the book and this ratio is likely to con- 
tinue for some time. We dare not take thin book off tbe market even 
for the shortest time. Your incoming Publications Committee, therefore, 
should be instructed to issue at once, a new edition of tbe book, sufficient 
to meet the probable demands until the revised edition shall be ready. 
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We have on liand at the present writing, a total of 3.146 copiea of 
Union Prayer-book — Vol. II — in all bindings. We sold last year, a total 
of 4,713 of theoe books. We have no definite information at hand upon 
which to bnse a possible prediction as to when the revised edition of 
Volume II will be marketable. If we are to judge by our experience 
with Vohinip I. it may not be for aome time to come. 

It is therefore a question for the Exeeutive Board to decide as to 
whether we wish to make a reprint of Volume II from our present plates 
sufficient to meet the probable demand for the fall holy days of 1910, or 
whether we should simply sell what we have on hand and urge our Rcvi- 
aion Committee and those havlni; charge of the production of the revised 
Tolnme, to hasten tlieir work. Your Publications Committee calls to 
your attention tlie fact that it would be eminently desirable to be able 
to place the revised edition on the market for the eominf; holy daya. If 
this is not feasible, it ia our recommendation that a sufficient number of 
the books be printed from the present plates to supply the probable need 
until the new edition is ready. 

We turn now to a I'on si deration of the atatua of Volume I of the 
Union Prayer-book, After long and arduous delsya in completing the 
reviaioii of Volume I. the platea of the revised edition were turned over 
to the Publications Committee late in September, 1918. Bids having 
been secured for the printing of the volume, it was turned over to the 
Publishers Printing Company of New York, by whom an edition of 
17,400 copies was printed at a cost of 9%c per volume, or a total of 
SI ,606.60. ConaiderJD}; the coat of stock and labor, this waa a remarkably 
low price for the work. Tlie book was advertised and immediately placed 
upon the market. 

Within a very short time of the appearance of the book, several thou- 
sand of them bad been disposed of and delivered to the purehasera. But 
almost as soon as the books hnd bcpn diBtribulpd, complnintg began to 
reach the Chairman of the Publications Committee that the book waa 
full of typograpbical errors of so serious a character that it would 
reflect very acriously upon the Conference, were tbe book to go out ■• 
published. Most of the errors were in the Hebrew text, though here and 
there, certain slips had also been made in the Engliah text. A careful 
examination of the volume indicated that the atrlcturca made upon it 
were only too well founded, and in consultation with the President and 
the members of the Executive Board, by whom the step was approved, 
the further sale of the volume was immediately stopped; the book waa 
withdrawn from the market and reconunitted to the Reviaion Committee 
for correction. 

That was late in November. At first, the Revision Committee held to 
the view that the mistakes were of a minor character and could be easily 
corrected in a few of tbe plates. A careful study of the situation, how- 
ever, developed the fact that the mistakes were far more numerous and 
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more general than wub revealed bj a cursory study of the situation and 
the result is, that prscticallj every plate of Hebrew text had to be cor- 

\ow, in juati(« to tlie Publicationa Committee, though without deaire 
10 ri'det't upon any of our colleagues who may be directly or indirectly 
responsible for the errors in the book, we wish it distinctly understood 
hy every member of the Conference, that the mistakes were not the mis- 
takes of the Publications Committee. Your Pub licnt ions Committee's 
work, so far as Volume I is concerned, began when the completed plates 
were turned over to it by the Revision Committee. 

Prom the time that the correction of the plates was decided upon, the 
Chairman of your Publications Committee has been in constant corre- 
spondence with the gentlemen havlnfi charge of the work. The urgency 
<>( restoring the book to the market has been impressed upon these gen- 
tlemen day after day and week after week. At the present writing, we 
are advised that the plates have been corrected; that they are now in 
the foundry wlierc they are being re-caat; and that they ahould go 
forward to the printer in New York in a comparatively short time. 

It is of the utmost importance tlint the revised and corrected volume 
should be ready for distribution for the coming Passover. Our Sales 
Agent has several thousand orders on his books now awaiting delivery. 
Unless these books are ready for distribulion in time for PeaBch, many 
of theae orders may be cancelled and other congregation s, expecting to 
adopt the Union Prayer-book, may be persuaded to adopt some other 
ritual. Tlie Bnancial loss would thus not ultimately be the greatest loss 
entailed by this unfortunate condition. It may be added at this point 
that the Union Prayer-book baa since our last Convention, been adopted 
as the ritual of eight new congregations and has also been used in 
ramps and cantonments throughout the country. 

In view of the situation ae here outlined, we recommend that here- 
after all manuscripts upon their adoption by the Conference be turned 
over to the Publications Committee for the securing of bids, and the 
placing of orderx for printing. It will, of course, be understood that 
vhere deemed advisable, that Committee might be permitted to call in 
extra help for proof reading and other matters of detail, but the time 
haa come when responsibility for the work of the Conference must be 
deDnitely fixed. 

In large measure, the work of the Publicationa Committee is necea- 
earily that of its Chairman, though he has never failed to consult with 
every member of the Committee when important decisions have had to 
be made. However, the business of the Conference ia becoming ever larger 
and more complex and we feel that the time cannot be far off when aome 
paid oDieial will have to be engaged for the auperviaion and in large 
part, the conduct of the husineas alTaira of our organization. Ferhnpa 
the time has already come when we ought to serionaly reconsider a sug- 
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gestion brought before your Executive Board heretofore, that some person 
be engagtfd to act hh Editor of the Yearbook; h&ve charge of the pubtica- 
tiona of the Conference; conduct the campaign for contributions to the 
Tract and Relief Fuods and. in general, have charge of the Qnancial 
HCtiviticB of the Conference. 

Estimating the present value of stock on hand at $1,B69.34, as against 
the value of stock reported on June 1, IBIB, as $5,174.32, our total sales 
for the nine months covered by thiR report being 911,509.13 and our total 
tspense $11,088.26, we show a net profit for the period from June 1, 
iniS. to March I, inin. of S420.HT. This estimate places the sheeU of 
revised Volume I now on hand and valued at approximatelj tl,500 as 
a total loss, but does not take into account the co^4t of correcting and 
recasting the plates of Volume 1 or of reprinting that volume. 

Had Volume I not been withdrawn from the market, and had we not 
entailed the neccsaarily great loss in correcting the plates and rcprintin<; 
the volume, we should have been able to show a comfortable profit for 
the period covered by this report. 

Appended tu this report will be found a detailed list of books sold 
and of all moneys that have passed through the hands of this Committee. 

We cannot close our report without eKpressing our particular thanks 
to our Sales Agent, the Bloch Publishing Company, whose courtesy and 
consideration to the Conference have been constant. It might be cmpha- 
sited at this point that our failure to market Volume I has considerably 
decreased the income of our Sates Agent as well as that of the Conference. 

The thanks of the Chairman of the Committee are due and are hereby 
extended to every member of the Publications Committee who has co- 
operated with me in the work as well as to the executive officers and 
to all the members of the Conference. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Leo M, FbA-Nklik, Cha\ 
EpHRani FwscH, 

8AMUBt. HlKSHBEBD, 

Isaac E. Mabcubok, 
Mabcuh Salkuak, 

COMP.\RATrVE STATEMENT OF BOOKS SOLD 
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Union Prayer-book 1 3.785 

Union Prayer-book II 4,188 

Combined 1 and II 31 

Rsbbnth Evening and Morning Service 4,226 

Week Day Service 34* 

Union Haggadah I.ISR 



Publications Committee 49 

Prayers for Private DeTotion 669 327 114 

Union Hymnal (Old Edition) 11 

Union Hymnal (New Edition) 3,176 3^6 2,170 

Sermons 20 26 

Minister's Hand Book 164 70 

Union Prayer-book I (flexible) 249 

Union Prayer-book II (flexible) 66 

Union Prayer-book II (unbound) 200 

Union Prayer-book (Jewish Welfare Board).. 10,000 

Erening Service (Jewish Welfare Board) 10,000 

Yearbook 2 

The report was received and the part referring to Vol. I, 
Union Prayer-Book, was referred to a Special Committee, which 
submitted the following report: 

REPORT OP SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 

REPORT 

To the Central Conference of American Jlabhie, 

GKmuDCEN: Your Committee on that portion of the report of the 
Publications Committee referred to it begs leave to report as follows: 

I. The errors in the edition of the revised Union Prayer-book were 
due to the misunderstanding by the printer of the orders given to him 
by the Printing Committee appointed by the Executive Board. These 
orders were for haste in bringing out the book, which he interpreted to 
mean to ship the plates to New York without submitting them for final 
revision, which conflicted with orders g^ven him by other members of 
the Committee; besides, to the ordinary mistakes which occur in the 
printing of any book, for which the printer is entirely willing to bear 
the responsibility and expense of correction. 

II. In order to obviate any recurrence of such conflicting orders in 
the publishing of conference books, we suggest that hereafter the entire 
and final responsibility for publication shall rest in the Publications Com- 
mittee. This action, we are informed, has already been taken by the 
Executive Board and is herewith submitted to the Conference for con- 
firmation. 

MoBRis Newfield, 
Samuel Sale, 
Max C. Cubbick. 

The report was adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Church and State was pre- 
sented. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CHURCH AND STATE 
To the Central Conference of AmeriMn Rabbia, 

Gentleubn: During the past nine months but few caaea that bore 
upon tlie principle of the separatiott of church and Btate were brought 
to the attention of the Committee. 

One waa the report Ihat tame from Atlanta, On., on tlie 17th of Jan- 
uary. Ifllft, that the new board of education of that city had ordered 
the d i aeon tr nuance of the practice of Bible reading in the schools of that 
citj, denominating; it as "compulsory religion" and as being in contra- 
vention to the well-itcflne<i constitutional policy of the United Statee 
which gunrantpea tu all residents the right of their own forma of reli- 
gious belief or unbelief. Jewish and Catholic citizens bad objected to 
the practice and their protest had brought about tliis result. 

The aecond case wna that of the schools of Peru, Ind., where teachers 
fcemingly under the direction and upon the suggestion of the Superin- 
tendent of Schooia began more vigorous Bible instruction than the mere 
reading of a few verses at the beginning of each morning sesaion. The 
Jewish conununity. aided by tlie flitate repreaentatlve of our Conference 
on the Committee on Church and State, and also by the chairman of the 
Committee, and using the pamphlet, "Why the Bible Should not b« ReaH 
in the Public Schoola", were succeasful in nipping thia attempt i.t sec- 
tarianism in the public schools in the bud. 

The third case was that of the State of Louisiana, where the State 
Superintendent of Schools. T. H. Tlarria, urged the school boards of the 
various cities of the State to adopt a six-day school session. 

While oatensibly and perhaps sincerely it waa intend cil ne a war 
meoHure, so as to ftniah the achool course earlier in the year and thus 
free boys and girla for farm work, there waa reaaon to fear that it would 
eventually become a, permanent law. The School Board of Lake Charles 
bad already voted to adopt the six-day achoo] program, and other cities 
were following when your Committee's attention waa called to the matter. 
Willi the very materiol aid of Rabbi Moaes P. Jacobson of Shreveport, 
l,a., Rnhbi Bloch of Lake Charles, and Bnbbi Abram Brill, Chairman of 
Committee on Civil Righto of I. O. B. B. No. 7, and otbera. the sugges- 
tion of the State .Superintendent was not oeted upon in the majority of 
the cities of T^uisiana. Alexandria, La., ia the only city in the State 
where the ais-day school program has been adopted, and that was because 
the Jewish community there did not allow any outside assistance to 
come into the protest. Your Committee still has the matter of this 
city and its six-day school program under its attention and hopes very 
soon to get the school board of that city to rescind its action. 

A small book called Games for Boys, and printed by the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., contained a story about a cheating Jew. 
nication was sent Mr. John R. Mott, Executive Secretary of the 
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Y. IL C. A., bj Rabbi Marcuson, calling hia attention to this %tOTj and 
Btatiiift tluit considering the present relations and the cooperation between 
Jemsh Orgnniiatioiis and the Y. M. C. A., it waa eitremelf unfortunate 
that such B slory should be printed, which would give to joung bo]>8 
an incorrect and unfortunate impression about tlie Jew. 

Mr. Mott replied immediately, granting the justice of the poeition 
taken and asauring the writer that it was done inadvertently, and apolO' 
giiing both for himself in the name of the Y. M. C. A. and for the pub- 
lishing house, through whose carelessness the Htor}' gut into the hook. 

A short time thereafter, Mr. Mott sent the new edition of the book, 
in which the objectionable part of the story had been entirely eliminated. 

In the city of Milwaukee, the reading of the Merchant of Venice had 
been stopped years ago by order of the Board of Education, hut recently 
a recrudescence of the custom, without the sanction of the Board or the 
knowledge of the Superintendent, was brought to the attention ot the 
Jewish leaders in the community and tlie practice is now being vigorously 
objected to with all indications of success. 

The last case was in connection with an act ot the Legislature ot 
Ariionn, which amended its law that no religion be taught in the schools 
by the statement, "Provided, however, that the reading of the Bible, 
without comment, eicept to teach historical or literary facta, may be 
permitted in the schools of the State and the study of the Bible outside 
of the schools may tie encouraged by allowing credit not to exceed one- 
half unit: in High Schools, by examinations in the biatorical. moral, 
ethical and literary culture obtained by such outaide study. Provided 
further, such examinations eball permit of no sectarian or denomina- 
tional construction." 

The committee's attention was called to this Bill and ita assistance 
asked very late in the case, A telegram was sent to the President and 
members of the Legislature by your committee, ite pamphlet distributed, 
hnt the bill was passed by one vote. Arrangements are being made for 
arguments before the governor of the state to urge hira to veto the bill. 
Mr. Bamet E. Marks of Phoenix, Arizona, who has been deeply inter- 
ested in the Gght against the bill, assures your committee that such veto 
in all probability be secured. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

David Lepkowttz, Chairman. 

MomtW M. FCUBBLICHT. 
JOHBFH S, KoB(VP)nj>, 

CSABLES S. Lkvi, 
Joseph Bauch. 



The report was received aud adopted. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS WORK IN 
UNIVERSITIES 

To the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 

Gentlemen : Your Committee on ReligiouB Work in Universities 
begB leave to report as follows: 

Tbougb the war is over, the iiDBettled conditions brought about by 
it are noL In no phaae of our li(e is this more true tban in the uni- 
versitiea and colleges throughout the country, TtiiB branch of our con- 
ference work, thougli liiglity important, hng sulTered. perhaps, more 
acutely than any other, by reason of these unsettled conditiona. A 
large proportion of the university students, and among them we are proud 
to HSy the full quota of .Jewish students, were in the service. Many 
vtill are. Likewise not a few of the rabbis were alao in the service and 
absent from their a^cuBtomeil posts of duty. Tlie time aince the signing 
of the armistice has been too short to permit a return to normal pre- 
war conditions. For these reasons your Committee cannot report an 
extension of activity in this direction nor any new work taken up. It 
is happy to report, however, that in the avenues already opened up there 
has been no cessation of activities except in a very few instances. 

Of the pioneer student congregation, established at Ann Arbor at 
the University of Michigan, Rabbi Franklin reports; 

As to the work at Ann Arbor, I can only give you a brief account 
ftt this time, but I may say that every rabbi who baa spoken there this 
year brings to us the most glowing accounts of liia experience. Most 
gratifying are the reports that we receive from the boys who. having 
graduated from the university and gone out to take up their work in 
various fields, write of the telling inHuence that the Student Congre- 
ga,tion has had in shaping their thinking. 

We can point with pride to the (act that dozens of the boys who 
have graduated in the last four or five years from the University of 
Michif^n have become leaders in their Jewish communities and have 
acknowledged the fact that tlieir interest in matters Jewish was first 
stimulated by the work of the Congregation. Owing to the "flu" ban. 
we were not able to begin our work quite aa early as usual this year, 
but for the last four months it baa gone on steadily and without inter' 
niption. We have had splendid cooperation from the rabbis upon 
whom we have called and who receive no renumeration for their serv- 
ices except their actual expensee. 

In addition to the regular weekly services which are held in the 
beftotiful auditorium of the Y. M. C. A., we held as usual one large 
meeting in the Hill .Auditorium. For this service, all the churehes in 
Ann Arbor close their doors. We have a Congregation of several thou- 
Hand, consisting of students, professors, and towns-people. The preacher 
this year wan Rabbi Krass. and he gave a splendid sermon under 
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Utle, "The Reaurrection of Religion". The date of the service Wba 
March 16. On this occaBion, the Ritual was reail fay myaelf m Super- 
vising Rabbi and the music was furnished bj the Choir of Temple 
Beth El. Detroit. 

At the regular weekly services, which arc held on Sunday evening, 
the Ritual Service is read by one of the students, the music is fur- 
nished by the Congregation itself, and the sermon is preached by the 
visiting rabbi. 

I myself (eel that all the time, effort and money spent in the build- 
ing up of this inatitution has been well invested. The financial sup- 
port of the Congregation comes from various sources. The students 
themselves pay dues of 25c per month during the scholastic year. The 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations gives us & subsidy of S300.00 
and the rest comes from interested individuals. At least once a year 
the Jewish students of the University are invitwl to Detroit, where we 
hold a Student Berviee, this being followed by various forms of enter- 
tainment during the day and evening. 
' Prom Boston, with regard to Harvard Univ^Hity, Rabbi Levi reports; 

We have not been quite as active in college circles this year as 
heretofore. Due to the war the enrollment liste were so uncertain that 
it was difficult for us to keep in touch wih the Jewish students. . . . 
In spite of this we have a series of functions at the Temple for Jewish 
collie men and women. We invite them also to every function that 
takes place at the Temple. They are given preference at all our serv- 
ices and for the holy days in the fall are sent special invitations. 
At New Haven the activities carried on under the leadership of Rabbt 
Mann for the students at Yale University take on more of a social com- 
I plexion. The students are welcomed to all temple services and to social 
I alTairs, Thej are introduced to the young people of New Haven. Aid is 
1 to the Menorah Society in the arrangement of programs and in 
' Mcuring speakers. Counsel and comfort are given to those who are In 
trouble, physical and spiritual. A study circle is maintained for more 
intensive work for those who are interested. 

Rjlbbi Bernstein has continued his work with the Student Congrega- 
tion of the University of Missouri. At the University of Illinois, at 
f Champaign, bi-weekly services for the students are conducted by the 
I local Jewish community. Speakers tor these services were secured by 
I Rabbi Felix A. Levy of Chicago. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that there is no phase of the Con- 
Lrence activities more iraportnnt than this. It should command a greater 
I activity and an even wider interest than it does now. It cannot be too 
r often repeated that the college-bred men and women will be the natural 
leaders of the several communities where they belong, and where they will 
I make their home. Tliat they should bo interested in Judaism and in 
I things Jewish, that they should be well'informed about Jewish life and 
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I not merely a consum- 

ssity. All the members 
I thia work, to do what 
^rsitiea that may be in 



history, that they should be reverent and loyal, i 
mation devoutly to be wished, it is an urgent neci 
of the Conference are urged to take an interest i 

can be done in this direction in colleges or univ 
their city or vicinity. 

Your Committee realizes, however, that rabbia are busy men, who have 
many duties to perform and have many calls upon their time and energy. 
It would he an excellent thing if reaident rabbia could he maintained at 
the larger universities at least. It therefore repeats the recommendation 
made by this Committee in its report of last year that 
I. Graduate Rabbis, seeking higher degrees at univeraitlee might be 
induced to act aa student rabbis while purauing their higher studies 
and that means migtit be found by which suuh young men could 
receive sufficient compenaatlon to enable them to pursue their 
Btudies without expense to themselves. 
It. Your Committee feels that not only the regular sessions of Unj- 
veraity attendance, but also the sesaiona at Bummer schoola and 
summer normal coursca ah on Id come under the purview of this 
Committee. In thia connection the work of the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society IB to be heartily commended. Its coiiraes of lectures at 
summer schools are not, it is true, intended primarily for Jewiah 
students. Yet they have the effect of stimulating the Jewiah con- 
sciousness of such Jewiah young men and women as may be in 
attendance as well as placing Judaism in a proper and dignified 
light before the non-Jew. Not only should this work of the Chau- 
tauqua Society be recognized with appreciation by the Conference, 
but its members should be ready to aaaist it as best they may. 
Til. Tile question of a suitable prayer-book for the use of student con- 
gregations is one that should Iw considered. It appears that a 
goodly proportion of Jewiah students come from Orthodox homes, 
and that the wisdom of the use of the Union Prayer Book is de- 
batable for the reason that it stands for Reform. The Conference 
has no desire to force its views upon any unwilling to receive them. 
It has been reported that tlie booklet now in uae at aeveral univer- 
alties is not altogether satisfactory. Your Committee acknowledges 
that it has no recommendation to make upon thia topic at the 
present moment. It has mentioned it to bring it to the notice of 
the members of the Conference with the hope that they may give 
thought to it. 
Your Committee deelrea to express its appreciation of the work of 
the Menorah Society and other collegiate student organizations eiiatent 
in the universities. These organizations, which are carried on for the 
purposes of study and debate and literary programs, exercise an influence 
for intellectual and spiritual progress whicii is greatly to be commended. 
The Ccimmitlee desires alao to call the attention of the Department 
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of Sjangog and School Extension to this work of religious activities m 
Bniversitiea itnd to suggest to it the advis&biUty of mailing use ol a 
portion of its larger funds in universitj' work. 

Besppctfullj submitted, 

EnwAfio N. CAuaCB, Chairman, Max J. MsBKiTr. 

A. Beill, I. L, Rtpins, 

Max C. Cobuck. Jonah B. Wisb, 

SAMina S. Matkkbeso, Mabtin Zielokka. 

The report was received and adopted. 

The report of the Committee on RevisioD of the Haggadah 
vas then presented. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE H.AGGADAH 



To the Central Coafen 
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Oektleuen : The Union Hnggudati, as ndoptcd by the Conference in 
I 1B08, aimed at enhancing the besutifut home eerviee^ on Passover eve, Vij 
\ providing a ritual consistent with tlie spirit of Reform Judaism. The 
I work of editing the Hapc»J"li> of writing several prayers, and of adding 
V hymns and otlier vulunble mutter, was creditably performed, creating 
I thereby n book of great merit. However, the editors of the Union Hng- 
r gndah must have tieen at least partly conscious of the fact that tbeir 
I work needed many improvements to render it acceptable to every modem 
Jewish home, and to endear it to every Jewish heart. Your Committee 
I Revision has, therefore, construed its task to consist mainly in sup- 
I plying the Union Hag^ah with those traditional elements that lend 
I color to the servlee and that are in keeping with the sentiments ol 
I Reform. 

The Seder service was never purely devotional. Its intensely spiritual 
me mingled with bursts of good humor, its serious observations on 
1 Jewish life and destiny with comments in a lighter vein, its lofty poetry 
with playful ditties tor the entertainment of the children. It took 01. 
the form of a historical drama presented at the festal table, with the 
father and children as leading actors. The children (juestioned and the 
futher answered their queries. He explained the nature of the serviee, 
he preaehed, he entertained, and he prayed. In the course of the evening, 
ft complete philosophy of Jewish History was revealed, dealing with 
larHel'a eventful past, with its deliverance from physical and from spir- 
itual bondage, and with its great future world-mission. In style, too, tlie 
Hagsndah typified the Jewish spirit. The rabbinical homily followed 
dignified narrative, soulful prayer and Psalms mingled with the 'Bad 
Oadya and the madrigal of numbers. Bftorf Mi Yndc'a, 

Your Committee on Revision, while making the Union Haggadah the 
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bagia of its work, retttining its Hebrew and Engliah text wherever pos- 
sible, has felt justified in going back to the parent Bource and drawio); 
upon its ricii material, in order to retain the Bjmboliem, the devotional 
spirit, nnd tlie playfulness of the old Hnggadah. It has added the fol- 
lowing traditionsl ielections: 

a. The four questions. 

b. The pHBsage commencing with mi nn3J? '131V n^nflD and in- 
cluding rnDyt? K'm> the delightful Midraah opening with the words 
ID^l KS und endiHK with the enumeration of the ten plaguea. 

c. Fsalm CXIV. 

d. Tlie Hebrew text and translation of HKJ 1^ '3- H^^^H ^'ni ^^M, 
nCB nar DmO«l» and Kin inn forming part of the miscelieny. 

e. Addilionu for responBivc reading have been made in the 13'*1 
and is Graee after the meal. 

The order of the service strictly conforms to the traditional Haggadah. 
For the sake of uniformity, two rules adopts by the Committee on 
Revision of the Prayer-book have been followed in the revision of the 
Haggadah : 

a. All biblical quotations are given according to the New Bible tr&ns- 

b. The tctragrammaton is rendered "Lord" instead of "Eternal". 
Among the musicnl additions to the Haggadah are numbers 1S2 and 

167 of the Union Hymnal, numbers 90, 01, and B2 of the I. S. Moses' 
Hymnal — for the UBe of whicli the necessary permission should be obtained 
— and the "Star Spangled Banner". 

Realizing the importance of artistic illustrations of the Haggadah, 
your committee proposes to add sevfral pictures of the maaters, like 
Delaroche's "Moses in the Bulrushes", Ernest Normand'a "The Death of 
Pharaoh's First Born". H. C. Selous' "The Departure of the Israelites" 
and "The Passage of the Red Sea", Dore's "Elodus", Ensel's "Miriam 
with Timbrel in Hand" and Mirhael Angelo's "Moses". Your committee 
also eJcpects to secure the services of a Jewish artist to supply a new 
title page and cover design, Hebrew initial letters, and illustrations of 
the 'Had Qadya, 

In order to keep the book from becoming too bulky, it was deemed 
advisable to omit several passages from the Miscellany at the end of the 
book, and to embody the information supplied in the others in the re- 
vised introduction to the HafrRadah. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Saucel S. Cohob, rhatrman, 

SaJJTJET. N. DEIMAtU), 

MAusirK LcTKovira, 
CHABI.&S S. Levi, 

SAUtJEL SCHWABTZ. 
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The report was received and the recommendations taken up 
seriatim. 

Rabbi Charles 8. Levi — I feel that we ought to discuss the 
suggestions offered by the Committee while they are still in this 
imfinished form so that if they receive the approval of the Con- 
ference^ the Committee can go ahead with its work assured that 
it is not doing it all uselessly. 

Rabbi Cohan — It was the thought of the Committee that it 
could get out an Haggadah that would be acceptable to all — 
orthodox as well as reform. We are sure that the orthodox would 
welcome the Haggadah if they found in it all the old landmarks. 
At present the book is in a disjointed and disconnected condi- 
tion and just when a passage is in the midst of explaining some- 
thing it comes to an end. 

Rabbi Schulman — I agree with Rabbi Cohon that the Hagga- 
dah needs revision and that seems to be the opinion of many 
of the men who have used it — particularly for public Seder. 
However if the changes suggested could be printed and put into 
the hands of the members so that they could be carefully con- 
sidered^ I think it would be the better plan. 

Rabbi Fox — I agree with the previous speaker that in order 
to understand what we are adopting we should have the text 
before us. Could not the Haggadah be gotten out in galley 
form and sent to the members for consideration and criticism? 

Rabbi Cohon — ^The Committee has laid down certain princi- 
ples which it intends to follow in its revision. It would supply 
the Haggadah with those elements which would add color to the 
service and which have been omitted from the present volume. 
In order to do this certain additions are needed to the present 
text and these are indicated in the report. 

Rabbi Neumark — I feel that there are two matters which we 
should settle here. First let us ask whether or not it is the 
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opinion of the Conference that revision is desired. If that be 
decided in the al&rmativc, then we can take up the various sug- 
gestions of the committee and decide whether or not they are the 
changes which will make the Ilaggadah wliat we wish it to be. 
But above all let us have confidence in our committees. After 
appointing the men best Utted for a particular taek, let us give 
them the opportunity to do the work aaaigiied to them and not 
let each member try to tell the committee how it should do its 
work. Of course we want tJie opinion of all the membere and it 
should be given consideration, but when you appoint a committee 
it should be given the opportunity to do its work after consulting 
with those who nm best qualified to give them advice and assist 
auce. 

Babbi Jonah B. Wise — As it is generally admitted that the 
Haggadaii in its present form satisfies no one, then the only 
question involved is, what is the best method which we can pur- 
sue to get the Haggadah into a form which will make it of use 
to the communities? Discussion here on the floor cannot do 
that; BO I feel that the best course to pursue would be to refer 
this matter back to the Committee with instructions that it com- 
plete its work and then send out to the members a draft of the 
Haggadah which the members can study and consider and then 
see whether or not it will fill the need which all admit esists. 

Rabbi Philipson — The question of the necessity of a revision 
has never been brought before this Conference. I feel that this 
is the first question which should be decided. Does the Confer- 
ence consider a revision advisable? 

Rabbi Schulman — I personally find the Union Haggadah un- 
satisfactory, but when you ask the question, whether it shall be 
revised, I feel that yon cannot revise the old Haggadah. Many 
people feel in the old Haggadah the natural growth and develop- 
ment of Jewish life. When we use the new Haggadah, we do 
not feel this. We who know it love it with all its antiquities, but 
it will be impossible in my opinion to communicate this to any 
revision. We want a family reunion on Pesaeh — how can vre 
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give it a Jewish touch — a Jewish atmosphere? Any attempt to 
revise the book is bound to be a failure, for you are attempting 
to modify an expression of Jewish life — an expression of a 
peculiar atmosphere that is passing away. Whether or not it will 
be possible to produce something that will do for the Seder what 
we have done for the Friday night — that is, produce an Amer- 
ican Jewish Haggadah remains to be seen. 

It was moved that further discussion of the Haggadah be 
postponed until Thursday morning at 10 o^clock. (See Page 68.) 

The Conference adjourned. 

Wednesday Evening 

The members of the Conference assembled in the Plum Street 
Temple to observe the birthday of Isaac M. Wise. 

The opening prayer was delivered by Rabbi Joseph Stolz. 

An introductory address was delivered by Babbi Louis Gross- 
man (Appendix F), and the Centenary Address by Eabbi Henry 
Berkowitz (Appendix G). 

The benediction was delivered by Rabbi Simon Peiser. 

Thursday Morning, April 3rd 

The Conference convened at 10 o'clock with the President, 
Rabbi Louis Grossman, in the Chair. 

The opening prayer was delivered by Rabbi Morris Newfield. 

It was moved and adopted that the discussion on the report 
of the Committee on Revision of the Haggadah which had been 
made the special order of business for the morning be postponed 
until some future time. The following papers covering the 
various phases of the many activities of Isaac M. Wise were then 
read. (Appendix H.) 

Wise's Early Career — Rabbi Gotthard Deutsch. 

Wise as Preacher — Rabbi Charles S. Levi. 

Wise as Theologian — Rabbi Max Heller. 

Wise as Poet — Rabbi Clifton Harby Levy. 

Wise, the American — Rabbi Edward N. Calisch. 

Wise as Journalist — Rabbi Tobias Schanfarber. 
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Personal Beminiscences — ^prepared by Babbi Samuel Wolfen- 
stein — ^were read by Babbi Meyer Lovitch. 

Mrs. Fannie L. Bauh, for many years associated with Isaac 
M. Wise as friend and teacher in the Talmud Yelodim Institute, 
was called upon and spoke briefly of the early days of Wise's 
activities in Cincinnati. Babbi Kaufman Kohler and Babbi 
Samuel Schulman also gave their impressions drawn from their 
association with Wise. (Page 221.) 

Dr. P. v. N. Myers was introduced and extended greetings 
to the convention. 

The Conference then adjourned. 

Thursday Afternoon 

The Conference re-convened at 2 o'clock. 

A paper on Were Isaac M. Wise Alive Today-:— A Program 
for Judaism in America, was read by Babbi Julian Morgenstern 
(Appendix I). 

The discussion of the paper was begun by Babbi Leo M. 
Franklin (Page 248) and was continued by Babbi Max Heller, 
when the hour arrived which had been fixed for a visit to the 
grave of Isaac M. Wise. 

It was moved and adopted that the discussion of the paper 
be continued for thirty minutes as the first order of business at 
the opening of the convention Friday morning. 

The Conference then proceeded to the grave of Isaac M. 
Wise, where an address was delivered by Babbi William S. Fried- 
man (Appendix J) and a wreath was placed upon the grave of 
the founder of the Conference. 

Friday Morning, April 4th 

The convention was called to order at 10.15 A. M., the Vice- 
President, Babbi Franklin, in the Chair. 

The opening prayer was delivered by Babbi Solomon Foster. 

The minutes of the previous day^s proceedings were read and 
confirmed. 

The discussion of Babbi Morgenstern^s paper, which was in- 
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terrupted by adjournment the preceding afternoon, was resumed 
by Babbi Simon (Page 255). 

It was moved and carried that further discussion of Babbi 
Morgenstern's paper be postponed until after Babbi Kohler's 
paper had been read so that the discussion of both papers could 
be held at the same time. 

Babbi Kohler then read his paper on The Mission of Israel 
and its Application to Modem Times. (Appendix K.) 

The President takes the Chair. 

It was moved and adopted that action on the amendment to 
the constitution be postponed until the next convention. (Year- 
book, Vol. XXVIII, 155.) 

Babbi Schulman then opened the discussion of the paper of 
Babbi Kohler. (Page 288.) 

At the conclusion of Babbi Schulman's paper, the Conference 
adjourned. 

Friday Afternoon 

The convention reassembled at 3 P. M. and resumed discus- 
sion of the paper of the morning. 

It was moved and adopted that the discussion be limited to 
45 minutes and each speaker be granted five minutes. 

The discussion was participated in by Babbis Heller, Neu- 
mark, Philipson, Jacob H. Kaplan, A. G. Moses, Goldenson, 
Cohon, Mayerberg, Clifton H. Levy and Morgenstem. (Page 299.) 

A paper on Beligious Education and the Future of American 
Judaism was read by Babbi David Lefkowitz (Appendix L.) 

The Vice-President takes the Chair. 

The report of the Committee on Beligious Education was 
read by the Chairman, Babbi Budolph Grossman. 

It was moved and adopted that the report be received and 
that discussion thereon be postponed until Sunday morning. 

Friday Evening 

Divine services for the Sabbath were held at Beading Boad 
Temple. 

The opening prayer was delivered by Babbi Sol L. Kory. 
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The Evening Service for the Sabbath from the Union Prayer- 
Book was read by Sabbi Louis J. Kopald. The Conference Lec- 
ture was delivered by Babbi Jonah B. Wise. (Appendix B.) 

The benediction was pronounced by Babbi Martin Zielonka. 

Satubday Mobning^ Apbil 5th 

The Conference assembled for divine services at Plum Street 
Temple. 

The opening prayer was delivered by Babbi Jacob Tarshish. 
The Sabbath morning service from the Union Prayer-Book was 
read by Babbi Marius Banson. 

Babbi Samuel S. Cohon read the weekly portion from the 
Torah. The Conference sermon was delivered by Babbi Louis 
Wolsey. (Appendix C.) The benediction was pronounced by 
Rabbi Abram Hirschberg. 

Saturday Afternoon 

The members of the Conference assembled in the chapel of 
the Hebrew Union College to witness the ceremony of conferring 
the degree of Babbi upon the graduating class of the Hebrew 
Union College. 

Sunday Morning, April 6th 

The Conference convened at 9.50, the President, Babbi Gross- 
man, in the Chair. The opening prayer was delivered by Babbi 
Abraham S. Anspacher. 

A paper on The Jewish Conception of Justice was read by 
Babbi Max Beichler. (Appendix M.) The discussion of the 
paper was opened by Babbi Abraham Cronbach and was partici- 
pated in by Babbis Clifton H. Levy, Kohler, Schulman, Heller, 
and Sale. (Page 340.) 

A paper on The Synagog, the War and the Days Beyond was 
read by Babbi Horace J. Wolf. (Appendix N.) The paper was 
discussed by Dr. Alfred Friedlander. 

The Conference then adjourned. 
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Sdndat Evening 

The Conference assembled in Rockdale Avenue Temple to 
hear an address on A League of Nations, by Hon. William 
Howard Taft. (Appendix 0.) 

The opening prayer was delivered by Rabbi Philipson. The 
speaker was introduced by the President of the Conference, Rabbi 
Louis Grossman, The benediction waa delivered by Rabbi Jacob 
H. Kaplan. 

Monday Morning, April 7th 

The Conference assembled at 9.45 A. M., witli the Vice-Preai- 
deat in the Chair. The opening prayer was delivered by Rabbi 
Louie Bernstein. 

The minutes of the previous session were read and confirmed. 

For the Committee on Religious Work among Spanish Jews, 
two reports were read, one by Rabbi Deutsch and one by Rabbi 
Samuel Koch. Both reports were received and adopted. 



COMMITTEE ON REUGI0U8 WORK AMONG SPANISH JEWS 



To the Central Cmferemx of A 



Rabllis, 



Gbntlbken: Vout CommiltM hue studinl tlie quMtion as oirefully 
aa it could under peculiarly difficult conditions. The two underBigned 
memben located in Cincinnati have very limited opportuniticB ol enter' 
inf! into contact with Oriental Jews. The very helpful CBsays on the 
subject written by Rev. Dr. dc Sola Pool of New York and Mr. Hexter 
of Cincinnati published in "Jewish Charities" do not deal ezhauBttvely 
with the religious side of the problem. From what the ehnirman wae able 
to learn through an investigation in the IndianapoliB community where 
[) organized congrep^ation exists, and through numerous interviews with 
le Hmnll Cincinnati settlement, it would appear that the only tangible 
proposition that can lie made nt present ia a. provision tor the training 
Bt the Hebrew Union College of a young oriental Jew who upeaks Ladino 
hit mother tongue and posseBSes a good Hebrew education, at any 
mte in the sense of a thorough acquaintance with the Sephardic ritual. 
Such an experiment would not be too costly, and would in all likelihood 
n helpful in the solution of the proliiem how to bridge over the 
chasm between the oriental Jew and his American co-religioniste and 
could in any event do no harm. 



A 
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The imderBigned memberB of the Comiaittee [eel that thia Committee 
should be coDtinued and its membership sliould be selected from cities 
where there is n better opportunity to conaider the problem. Rabbi Koch, 
the third member of this Committee who has such an opportunity to 
study the problem in the large oriental community of Seattle, W&sh., 
will present bis remarks in a separate report. 

Respectfully submitted, 

OoTTHABD DCDTSCH, Chairman, 

JULIA.1 MoBOEKOT^n. 



REPORT OF RABBI SAMUEL KOCH 
TsB LBVARTinE Jewish CoMMumTT op Seati 



Origm: 

Though the report describe* the group as Lerantine, the group speaks 
of itself BB Sephsrdic. It is the Ladino group, adopting the classiflca- 
tion of Dr. de I'^ola Pool in Jewish Charities, June, 1014. It claims to be 
the largest and best organised in the United States. 

The first settlers in Seattle, Samuel CalTo. and Nissim Alhadefl, came 
in 1902-3. In 1904 there were ten men in the group, eix of thene 
original settlers still live in Seattle. Two returned to Turkey, one lives 
in Portland. Ore., and one in Havre, Mont. These men recall with 
amusement the difficulty they had in convincing the Jews to whom they 
made themselves known of their Jewishness. They could not read the 
prayer-books handed them, they could not speak Yiddish. Eventually 
the wearing of the sisilh helped them out. 

Today there are about 850 souls in the community. Most of them 
came between l(t06-]l; and in addition to the economic motives, were 
impelled by the desire to escape military service under unjust conditions. 
The settlers came oriRinally from the Islands of Rhodes and Harmova, 
Rodosto, Anatolia, the Gallipoleim peninsula and Constantinople. Th«re 
are 150 married I'oupleB, lOH under BI years of age, and 500 under 18. 



M 



Economic Divernly and Statua: 

The original ten began as peddlers of fruit, but especially of fish. 
Today nil are merchants, three of them ore in the wholesale and retail 
Bsh business. One in the wholesale fish business employs about twenty 
men. One is a clothier and one deals in job-lots. In their native country, 
none handled flsh, and all, I am told, were interested in businesses of 

Today the Levantine community in Seattle is interested in the fol- 
lowing occupations, a surprisingly large number of them conducting their 
own establishments: fruit, fish, clothing, shoe repairing, tailoring, 
dye-works, bakeries, boot-blacks, and ship-building. 
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iHatiUitiotial Life: 



lor 



The inatitutioDal life is not sharplj specialized as jet. The ayaagoge 
.mple conduct bcDevolencea and so do the educational nod social 
ligniScant. The indications are 



organizations. But the promi 
that the philanthropic and social 
aegis of tlie syougog. 

There are three congregations, 
and ^aterboods. The congregntio 
book used, or in religious practice, 
individuals from the 
CoQgregatioD ( Help 



vities will be franklj under the 



a of them having Talmud Toraht 

do not differ in ritual or prayer 

The J represent the association of 

geographical areas. Thua the Eira Bemrod 

Heed), with a membership of 150, is composed 



of Jews coming from Rhodes; the BicKar Cholim, with a membership 
of 125 comprises the Jews from Rodoeto; the Ahavath Achim with 100 
members rounds up the Jews from GalUpoli, Constantinople, and Marmora. 
This cleavage b; origin does not permeate tlie communal life otherwise. 
The Birhur Cholim owns its own aynagog, a. building bought from a 
conservative group for 46000. The Ezra Bcsarod built its own synagog 
at a coat of S21000, and is proud to think that it is the flrst congrega- 
tion to build its own synagog and that it has incorporated facilities 
tor the social life. Tlie annual budget of the three congregations is 
about $4000 and the annual expenditures $2000. It was surprising to 
learn that not over 45% oE the community were Zionists; the Socialists 
are negligible. 

The eongregntions, espfcially tlie Etrra Ben'irod, hclpa tu set men up 
in business, and aids those who are ill, in addition, aid is given directly 
to their co-religionists in their home land, for example, $2,000 was sent 
in 1{I13, because of the distress caused by an earthquake. $500 has 
been sent annually since 1015 by E^ra Beaarod because of tbe war. 

There are two social organizations, the Young Men's Sephardic As- 
sociation and the Young Men's Prosperity Club. These are organised 
for social and fraternal purposes, and to aid the group in conforming 
with tbe general community ideals and practice to do its part in the 
communal work. Hospital care is extended to members. The Young 

I Hen's Sephardic Association was started because of social friction In the 
loeal Bnai Brith Iwodge, in which a member stated without being con- 
tradicted that it was no honor to have bootblacks as members. 
I 
.h 



[ Civitr Life: 

The Levantine group has been a credit tc 
EducatioDally 250 people are enrolled i 

1 the high schools, 160 in nigbt schools. 22 
these in France, 3 were wounded, and 2 are 






Seattle Jewry in matters 
1 the grammar achools, 20 
men were in service, 6 of 
missing. 46 are citizens, 
made declarations. The Young Men's Sephardic Aasociation 
M start a 100% Americanization campaign. 
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CoopeTati4M: 

It is quite evident from the spftrBe literattire on the subject tliat 
conditions in Seattle are different from that in some other cities. In 
!^eattle there ie a Sue feeling between the Levantine Jew and the 
Russian Jew, and especially between the Levantine Jew and the Amerii^an 
Jew. The Levantine Community gladly contributes to the Jewish War 
Relief Fund — $2500 id 1BI8— and showa that this should be credited 
to the American Jewish Belief Committee rather than the Central Relief. 
When the Syuagog was pluiined, (he Congregation Ezra Beaarod asked 
the auxiliary of the Temple de Hirsch to conduct its bazaar, and though 
the organir.ation itself had got beyond the method of raising money in 
this way, it accepted the invitation and most of the money and most 
of the work came from this auxiliary. For several years now, the Temple 
de Hirseh has tried to have a Jewish union Thanksgiving service. Last 
Thanksgiving the Bephardie group alone cooperated, the other congre- 
gotiona declining on the grounds of their orthodoxy. Many of the mem- 
bera spend most of the Yomin Xoraim at the services of thia congrega- 
tion. One man recently said he was going to join the congregation and 
send his children to tl>e religious school. The willingness to raise money 
for the U. A. n. C. was manifested by one of their leaders. 

As to what tlic Conference can do for the Levantine Jew in this 
country, I fear we are exaggerating the need of service. However, 1 
feel that we should moke sure timt when theae settlers go to a new 
place, that they get in touch with the right people. The Seattle com- 
munity is self-respecting, self-reliant, and industrious. Just why there 
should be three congregations based aolely on differences of geogrophical 
origin, it is hard to state. The chances are that the antagonisms of 
leaders liad aomething to do with it. The group is purely American 
in apirit and an integral part of the community. They are lesa dogmatic 
and intolerant than aome other Jewish groups. They are diasatisScd, 
and I am speaking of leaders whom I know, with conditions prevailing 
in their eynagogs, and are sympathetic with reform. They aeck fellow- 
Bhip with Reform Jews, and are willing to sink identity for the good of 
the cause. The suggestion that a capable young man of their choosing 
be educated at the Hebrew Union College would. I think, be rendering 
an acceptable and appreciated service, but this leader should b« given 
thcro as soon ns possible, and not nine years hence. Then too, in fair- 
ness to the young man in question, one should consider the limited 
number of congregations that miglit need his services and the position 
he would be in, were be dissatisfied with any one of the few c 



The report of the Committee od Synagog Pension Fund was 



read and adopted. 
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Committee on Relief Fond 



REPORT OP COMMTTEE ON RELIEF FUND AND SYNAOOG 
PENSION FUND 

I fo th« Central Conference of American Rabbis, 

Gentlemen: Your Committee on Relief Fund and Synagog Pension 
Fund bogK leave to report as folliiwa for the period covering the past 
I June months: 

Seven pensions noioutiting altogether to $200,00 per month wbb paid 
I to three incapacitated memberB, 3 widowa and one orphan of members; 
I and two additional penaiona amounting to $40.00 per month were allowed 
[ *t the pre 'Conference meeting of the Executive Board to an incapacitated 
member and to the widow of a member, making altogether the largeat 
f Dumber of nnnunl penaioncTB in the history of the Conference. 
The reeeipts of the Relief Fund amount to $2079.41 viz: 

Dues $ 645.0.^ 

Interest 28B.86 

Contributions 1742.60 

The ezpenditurcB amounted to $1850, leaving a surplus of $827.41 to 
I be added to the Relief Fund whieh now amounts to $37226.42, safely in- 
I vested and in the keeping of our Treasurer. 

Interest amounting to $1420 falls due next month aod will be added 
' to the Relief Fund. Additional coulributions to the Funds may be 
EonSdently expected before July first. 

The Synagog Pennion Fund founded hy the Solomon Fox family and 
Mr. Jacob H. Sobiff now amount to $110,677.1)8 which is invested in 
Liberty Bonds and is in the keeping of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. 

It is the solicitous wish of Mr. SchifT that energetic efforts be made 
in the near future to increase tbis Fund that it become available afi 
•oon ae possible [or the protection of the Riibbis of the land. And your 
Committee again recommends that it is the urgent wish of the C. C, A. K. 
that a deflnite plan for raising and applying the Synagog Pension Fund 
be presented to the next Council of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congrc^tions to be held in Boston in May. 10 lit, and that the incoming 
Executive Board be instructed to inform the Preaidcnt of the Union. 
Mr. J, Walter Freitierg, at once of the action of this Conference. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Joseph Stol/, Chairmnn. 
LoDia BEaNsiEiN. 
GEBaoti B. Levi, 
MoRBis Kbwfibld. 
Tobias Scharfabbrs. 

The report of the Committee od Iloliday Observance was 
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read and, upon motion, was referred bask to the Committee for 
further consideration. 

The discusBion of the report of the Committee on Haggadah, 
which was interrupted by adj'oummeDt on the previous Wednes- 
day, was resumed. (See page 69.) It was moved and adopted 
that it is tlie eense of the Conference that the Haggadah be re- 
vised. 

It wa.s moved and adopted that the Committee proceed and 
prepare a manuscript stating what changes in Hebrew and Eng- 
lish are proposed and what new material is to be added and that 
this manuscript sliall be submitted to the Executive Board and 
that the Executive Board shall decide upon the best way to bring 
this manuscript before the members for consideration. 

The report of the Committee on ('ontemporaneous History 
was read by Rabbi Deutsch. 



REPORT OF THE CONDJITTEE ON CONTEMPORANEOUS HISTORY 
Tn the Cetitrai Confrrenix of American Rttbbii, 

Gentlemen: DAVID LUBIN, an American of international reputation 
whose name is ironnected with the nobleet Bspirafiong for aocial better- 
ment and for tlie uplift of tlie masBes, died in Rome, January I, 1910. 
I Mr. Lubin, as the founder of the International Society Eor Aj^iculture, 
has acquired a high standing among the leaders of sociological 
protean. He was not only a Jew by birth but acknowledged that he 
owed the most powerful inspiration for hix work to tbe Hebrew prophete. 
A noble appreciation of his life in the Tribuna of Rome, January 2d aaya: 
''.Ve< sitoi nmcetti delta vita dellf 'Saavmi to gentii piu vicino ai — profeti 
d-lm-aele — i propheti delta sun fede-che non asli uomini del nostra tempo." 
The membprs of thiH Conferenre will chcriah a lasting memory of the 
inspiration which they received from the addresB entitled POntifet 
Mojrimu.t which Mr. Lubin delivered before the Conference at Wildwood, 
N. J., iniS. Your Committee proposes that the sentiment of sincere 
admiration and proud recollection of Mr. Lubin's advocacy of Israel's 
ancient ideals be recorded in the minutes of this convention and a copy 
thereof be conveyed to the members of his family with the exprenaion of 
our profound sympathy in their bereavement. 

The membership of the Central Conference of American Rabbis mourns 
in common with the whole eitjxenahip of this country the death of 
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ID ex -president of the United Stutea and 
This body however, has epecial reason 
who na chief executive of thia country 
obtsiDed a prominent place in Jcwiali biatorjr b; liiit Btrong protest 
against the outrages wbich Rumania committed against her Jews and 
which was vcieed in a note by Secretary Hay on September 17, 1902, 
and furtbermore by the sympathy which be showed in the caee of the 
atrocities committed against the Jews of Russia, especially by the 
■trong words which he spoke to a Committee of representative Jews on 
June 15, 1903, on the pogrom of KishineS. We also acknowledge the 
fact that Theodore Roosevelt was the first president to appoint a Jew 
as a member of the Cabinet in the person of Oscar S. StrauB on Decem- 
ber IT, 19{)S, and especially do we recognize the truly American inter- 
pretation which be gave to this act in his address at the banquet of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations on January 18, 1911, 
when he declared it an action for which he did not claim more credit 
than the fact that he selected a proper man for the oDlce without inquir- 
ing into his religion. We also must remember the fine bit of humor 
with which Theodore Roosevelt as police commissioner of the city of 
New York met the attempt of the German antisemite Hermann Ahlwardt 
who in lS9,'i tried tu transplant this German political agitation to this 
country. Theodore Boosevelt then detailed a squad of Jewish policemen 
to protect the man who had come to deny them the right to serve their 
city and country. The way in which Roosevelt afterwards repeatedly 
referred to this incident must undoubtedly have a lasting effect in mould* 
ing public opinion. It is therefore fitting that the members of this 
Conference not merely as American citizens but as leaders of the Jewish 
congregations record its lasting and grateful memory of the merits of 

I Theodore Roosevelt, and that a copy of this action be cent to the family 

I of the deceased. 

The science of religion lost one of its moat illustrious representatives 
through the death of PROF. GEORGE B. FOSTER of the University of 
Chicago. Prof. Foster was one of the leading lights in the liberal 
III conception of religion. Numerous members of the younger American 
rabbinate were his disciples, received from bim inspiration for 
their work and were strengthened by him in the belief in the ultimate 
realization of the prophecy that all nations shall be turned to one pure 
language to serve God with one consent. Your committee therefore pro- 
poses that this Convention go on record expressing its feeling of a 

1 »evere loss which Liberal Religion sustained in the death of Prof. 

I Foster and that this expression be conveyed to the University of Cbicago 
ad to the family of the deceased. 
Having received the news of the death of the prominent Jewish his- 
Itorian, publicist and active communal worker, LUDWIG GEIGER, who 

I died in Berlin, February 0, 1019, your Committee deems it proper to re- 
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iterate ita Bentimpnta of appreciation of the work done by the late 

IV scholar and refers to the nwolutioo passed in anticipation of his 
70th birthday at the BulTalo CoDvention, July 2, 1917, and pub- 
lished in the Yearbook, volume 27, pp. 108-109. Your Committee sug- 
gpflta that the Executive Hoard be directed to give to this resolutiou tliat 
publicity wbich it sees fit. 

MOllITZ CUEDEMANN for half a century rabbi of Vienna and for 

even a longer period prominently active in Jewish Rcientiflc literature 

passed away since this Conference met last at the ripe age of four 

V score and three. In the death of Guedemann Jewish scientific nctivi- 
ties sustained a severe loss. He waa among the first to appreciate 

the importance of devoting attention to the much neRlected study of the 
cutturni lite of the Jews in the middle ages. He waa in addition gifted 
with the power of fine expression, though never sacrificing ecientifio 
thoroughness to mere rhetoric. He was further a strong and fearless 
advocate of the cause of Judaism against hostile aspersions and unsym- 
pathetic diHpMrngement covered by a paeudo-seientific closJc. A repre- 
sentative gathering of ministera and theologians must feel it a privilege 
to express its great admiration fur the work of this nestor of Jewish 
authors. Your Committee therefore recommends that the sentiment of 
admiration for Morti* Guederaann's work be recorded in our Minutes 
nnil lie given due publicity in a manner which the incoming Executive 
Committee rany see fit. 

A figure of towering prominence in Ttussian Judaism was removed 

from this world through the death of RABBI HAYTTM SOLOVEICZIK 

of Brest-Lit ovsk. Rabbi Hajyim, a lineal descendant and the 

VI bearer of the nnme of Rnbbi Hayyim, the founder of the famous 
yeahihnh of Volo^bin, represented the traditions of his famous an- 
cestor and of the latter'a teacher. Rabbi Elijah Gaon of Wilna. While 
his principle is nnlngonistic to the views held by the members of this 
Conference as to Israel's future, we cnnnot withhold the tribute of ad- 
miration from a conception of Judaism which for centuries has sustained 
Israel in hours of trial and unparalleled suffering, which insisted on 
reason ns God -given, which raised its voice of warning against the 
dangers of morbid mysticism and tlierefore is entitled to recognition as 
one of the sanest forces in shaping modem Judaism, though it was un- 
antagonislic to its earliest beginnings. Your Committee therefore con- 
siders it a duty quite in harmony with the rabbinic ethics which praises 
the mutual respect of the dissenting schools of Hillel and Sharomai 
to record its profound esteem for the life work of Rabbi Hayyim Solo- 
veieiik. 

MARCUS RRANN, successor of GrnetE as Professor of History in the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of Breslau, will on July 9th com- 

VII plete the seventieth year of his active life devoted to the continua- 
tion of the immortal work of bis predecessor. For nearly thirty 
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yttiTt BUin^ the chAir held by the greatest Jewish historian, Brann haa 
itf his literarj' actirtlj'. pniastaklng in detail, helpful in conclusions and 
clear in presentation, proved liimseif a worthy disciple of hie master 
and has accumulated a vast amount of historic information including 
some of especial interest to American Jewish History which entitles him 
to a grateful recognition bj a bodj of Jewish ministerB and students of 
Jewish literature. Your Committee proposes that the expression of this 
MDtiment of grateful recognition and best wishes (or Prof. Brann's future 
Activity be rworded in these Minutes and the incoming Executive Board 
be directed to take proper action in giving publicity to thia reeolntion. 
In view of the custom to outline the program of our conventions 
■o aa to commemorate important biographies and events by talcing 
notice of centenaries, your Committee proposes to call to the 
VIII attention of the incoming Executive Board the following cen- 



that 



L 10: 



The hundredth anniversary of the death of CHRISTIAN WIL- 
LIAM DOHM who died May 17. 1821), and who by his work on the Im- 
provement of the Civil Status of the Jews has immortalized his name 
in Jewish history. Thia work which contains material for apologetics, 
(till valuable in our days, would give an opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of a paper on the emancipation movement preceding the French 
I Law of September 27, 1791. 

2. The bicpntenary of the hirth of ELIJAH WTLNA, horn April 23. 
1720, would offer an opportunity for reviewing the work of this re- 
markable man in its two leading characteristics of strict Talmudism in 
opposition to both mysticism and secularism. 

3. The tercentenary of the death of HAYVIM VITAL who died 
May 6. 1620. would again furnish an opportunity for presenting that 
phase of mysticiBDi which developeil from a mere esoteric doctrine into 
a force which fashioned Jewish life and especially the ritual of the 
Synagog during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Yoitr Committee recommends that these suggestions be referred to 
»e incoming Executive Board for careful consideration. 
The Union of Orthodox Rabbis of America are preparing the reprint 
|«f the WILNA EDITION of the BABYLONIAN TALMUD, copies of 
which have become exceedingly rare. The Committee appointed by 
■ ZX the Orthodox Union for this purpose conveyed U> the chairman of 
r Committee on Contemporaneous History its request that the 
Liberal wing of the American rabbinate support thia enterprise. Your 
Committee deema this request worthy of the highest commendation 
and propoees that the inooniing Executive Board enter into correspond- 

Ire on this subject with the Union of Orthodox Rabbis and offer its 
operation in furthering this meritorious proiect. 
A scheme of much larger scope, preserited by soi 
Hebrew Literature, deserves in the opinion of j 
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support of til IB bod^f. It is proposed since Jerusalem 

X baa been liberated from the oppressive and slovenly rule of Turltey, 
to establish in Jerusalem a HEBREW PUBLISHING HOUSE 

equipped with the beat modern devices for printing. This publishing 
house, in the ftrst instanee. ohail print bookx for practic:al use required 
in large editions such a» prayer-books, bibles and popular rabbinic works 
and in this way furnish employment for Jewish workingmen and scholars. 
Furthermore this publishing house would charge itself with the editing 
of scientifically accurate texts of older rabbinic works, both of the Talmudic 
and the medieval period, a task which was partly Delected and partly 
rendered impoasible owing to the censorship prevailing in Russia up to 
ISn. This publiahing house would further devote attention to the 
publication of valuable old works hitherto unpublished and finally give 
opportunity for raising the atandard of Hebrew publiahing business for 
modern works. In this way such an institute would serve both economic 
end scientific needs. It would not only give employment to typesetters, 
printers, stereotypers, bookbindprs and mechanical trades connected with 
the publishing business, but it would in addition help the numerous 
scholars living in Palestine who could be employed as proof-readers and 
supervising editors and would finally promote the aims of the highest 
Jewish learning, thus raising tlie Jewish community of Palestine to the 
level of some non-Jewish denominations establiebed in the Holy-land. 
Your Committee proposes that a number of sliarcs at $50.00 each, to be 
determined by the incoming Executive Board, be subscribed by this or- 
ganir^tion and that a circular be addressed to alt membera inviting them 
to cooperate with this meritorious enterprise, A copy of the circular 
explaining this enterprise is appended to this report. 

The public opinion on the work done by this Conference has up to 
lliifl dale never been sufRpiently taken into consideration. Your Com- 
mittee therefore feels that it would be of great historic importance 

XI if a clipping bureau be engaged to collect all press comments on 
the work of this Conference, Gspecially on the conventions and 

ihnt these clippings he properly arranged and then preserved by the 
Curators of the Archives of the Conference. 

Your Committee fcela that this Conference which is growing from 

year to year and is now entering into a period when a second generation 

is largely represented in ita gatherings has both the right and 

XII (he duty to look for some more ambitious tasks than the mere 
routine work that may come up from year to year. Your Com- 
mittee propDseB: 

1. I'hnt the Conference again endorse the recommendation of the Com. 
mittce on Synagog Music (Y, B. Vol. ucviil. 61) that records of tradi- 
tional synagog music, representing all rituals in all parts of the world 
be collected and preserved. 

2. For mnny years the want of a proper index to Haggadic literature ' 
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has been felt. Tbe attempU made hitberU) are entirely ineufficient. The 
quotatioBH BTe either arranged alp hnbeti call j so tbat the dictionaries 
become worthlesa if one does not remember exactly tho initial word dI 
the quotation, or they nre incomplete. It would seem to the Committee 
a task, not too difficult, to distribute the work of a. topic index extending 
over tbe whole Haggadie literature covering both Talmuds and all Mtd- 
rashim which in time might be supplemented by the ethical, philosophical, 
honiletical and cabbalistic literature of older periods. Your Comitiitt«fl 
fc«lB that tbe task is bo great that it should be studied by a special com- 
mission. At the same time, however, it should not be treated as an 
academic scheme but with a view to an early realization. 

3. The same difficulty, though not equally great, is often confronted 
by the student of rabbinic law. The atupendoua work of Isaac Lainpronti 
ii naturally like the work of other men — capable of improvement. In 
addition it is now nearly two hundred years old. It would therefore 
be timely to prepare an index of Halakah and to begin it with an index 
to the very meritorious but unsysteniaticalty arranged work of Hayyim 
Hezekiah Medini lon mt? which in its sevent»«n (17) volumes cou- 
tains an immense amount of vuluable material scattered in various works, 
many of which are inaccessible in our country. Your Committee recom- 
mends that this task also be referred to the consideration of the incoming 
Executive Committee. 

I. The Centenary of the Founder of this Conference while duly cele- 
brated suggests perpetuation of the inspirations received from the ad- 
dressefl on this greatest leader in American Reform Judaism by a literary 
work of lasting volume. Isaac M. Wise's writings and some of his best 
thoughts are scattered in numerous periodicals in the records of thia Con- 
ference and similar publications. It would seem both timely and feasible 
to collect everything that he has written and publish from time to time 
a volume that shall contain merely his own works with such notes as are 
necessary to throw light on occasional remarks referring to persons and 
conditions of the time, and supplemented by a good index. Your Com- 
mittee feels certain that the enthusiasm which manifests itself on the 
occasion of this convention will express itself in a tangible and lasting 
form by such an enterprise. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GoTTBAaD Deutscr, Chairman. 

The report was received and the recommend at ions considered 
terialim. All recommendations were adopted as amended. Rec- 
ommendation X)I, 2 and 3, was referred to the E.xecutive Board 
for action. 

The report of the Committee on Social Juetice was read by 
Rabbi Wolf and the matter of reprinting the bibliography which 
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formed the body of the report was referred to tlie Executive 
Board with favorable recommeDdstion. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL JUSTICE 



To the Central Conference of imirican Rabbi*, 

Gkstlsuks : Your Committee on S'ocial Justice baa prepared a bib- 
liography of Jewinh Probleina of tlie Roconatmction Period, repriDta of 
which it recommeDds should be printed for distributioD arooDg Jewish 
sooisl and communHl workers throughout the country. (Appendix P.) 
Beapwt fully submitted, 
Horace J. Wolf. CAoirmon, Csaki.eb B. Latz, 
Louia B^NHTEin, Sotoit PEiaES, 

BcTMOUB G. BamoBGDiex. 
Hkhkt H. Fihheb, 

WlLLlAU S. FUEDMAn, 
RaPHAU. OOLDBKSTEItf, 



isidob e. psilo, 
Fbank L. Rosknthal, 

RiCBABD M. STEUC. 



The various questions submitted to the members of the Com- 
mittee DD RcspoDiia and the answers given by them were read by 
Rabbi Deutsch, 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESPONSA 



To thf Cenfrnl Conferenoe of American Rabbi*, 

Gentlemen: Before submitting the three ritual quentionn which I 
received and answered Uurinf^ the past year. I beg leave as Chairman of 
the Committee on Responsa to recur to my incomplete report in last 
year's proceeding of the Ccotrn] Conference of American Rabbis, p. lITfl. 
niien sending it in 1 waa at the hospital and had than and there no 
opportunity of elaborntiriK it and of explaining my telegram concerning 
the Nolad Mohul. I intentionally avoided referring to the Hakkic rule 
of "letting hinod" in the telegram in order not to offend the laymen for 
whom the MHah should always have a apiritunl and not a mere physio- 
logical character. Dr. Deutsch in hia remarks leaves the question un- 
answered whether from our Reform point of view "the old practice of 
letting hlood" nna Dl ^^'a^^'? I'nX should be followed or not. 

Here then I would firHt of nil call attention to the fact that the 
Mosaic Inw, despite the term "bhiod circumcision" in Ex. IV 26. doea 
by no means imply that the blood letting is esaential. oa if the sai^rificial 
blood would constitute the covenant aa in Ex. XXIV, S. In fact the school 
of Hilkli according to the older venioo, does not r^ard it as a Biblical 
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eouunknd, and therefore, would not hnve it done on s Sabbath dnj (Shab. 
135a), though Rab inaigU an it (Yer. Yeb. VIII. 8d). It was, cod- 
aidered more esnential in the rntie of proaeljtea (1), wherefore a, special 
benediction ie to be recited at the circurociaion of proselylca emphaaiiing 
the Iptting of the hlood of the covenant with referenre to Jerem. XXXTII, 
85 (Shab. I37b; Yoreh Deah 288, 8). Be that as it may, we can 
neither admit that the eaae of the \olad Mohvl' in aimplj an Ortah 
Keb-iixhiih "a. auppresaed foreskin" aa ia the view of those who re- 
quire the letting of Mood (Shab. Eodem). nor do we believe in the idea 
of aaeriflce, aa at a former Conferenee we have decided in the caae of 
adult pToaelytea to do away with the circumcision altogether, laying all 
the stress on the apiritual ideiL of the Covenant. I hope that this opinion 
of mine will be ratified by the members of the Committee and endorsed 
by the Conference. 

RCRRrdiDg the opinion 1 expressed that a H^ristian Scientist who baa 
(KprcMl^r declared and demonstratively showed that he with hie wife 
wanted to be classed among the adherentu of Christianity ahould not be 
dignified by a Jewish funeral. I would appeal to the members of the 
Conference to decide ■whether they side with me or with the adverse view 
of Rabbi Julius Bnppaport. I also believe in the Talmudic majtim; 
"We should push away with the left hand and pull back with the right 
hand" (Snnh. 20Tb and elsewhere) and would apply it to the Christian 
Scientist in general who has not left the Jewish fold altogether, but »M 
the ease before us wiinted lo have "no share in the Ood of 
Jacob", there is no reason for u<i to ^nnt him the honor of a Jewish 

Sbau. a Rabbi Ofticlate at a Mixes MABBiAoa! 
On October 30. 1S18, 1 received the followiog letter: 
"T hav« been asked by a Jewish gentleman of my congregation to 
nite him in wedlock with a Gentile. Is it compatible with Judaiani 
yr a rabbi to perform such a marriage when the Gentile does not 
I iccept the Jewish ReligionT And is it in keeping with hie position and 
dignity as rabbi to perform such a tnurriage when the Gentile doea not 
. ftccept the Jewish faith. Secondly, can n rabbi eonaiatentty perform 
such a marriage in thi' capacity of a kymnn without lending it the 
■ligious sanction as a rnhbi?" 
To this I replied: "Unless tlie person whom n Jew or Jeweas ia to 
marry adopts in some form the Jewish religion, after having learned its 
tenets to know what the atcpa taken by such a one means, no rabbi 
who wants to be true to the tradition of Judniem can perform the mar- 
riage ceremony, as may }ie learned from Dr. Hiekiner's book, The Jewish 
l-aw of Marriage and Divorce, p. 45-54 and from my Jewish Theology, 

ComDHre Tos, Pes. VII, 13; Babl, Pea. 9!b where the HlUeUles de- 
clare the proselyte lo require the seven days' purlflcalfon before being 
kllowed 10 partake of the Passover meal, for ffniBS H^IVn ]'Q VTitn 

■upn p 
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p. 440. in which the rtiSolutioiiB pasted by tlie Confereiice of 1909 i 
rererrnl to. Ab to the question whether a rabbi can in the capacity of « ~ 
layman consecrate mixed mnrriHge. let mt! »imply eaj that neither 
Judaism nor the State Inw ackntiw ledger xuch a morriage as legal". 

In a ttecoiid letter, whicb stated that the gentleman in question tK- 
preued hia surprise at the narrowness of Judaism and cont^mpUtea 
going to a Clitistiaii minister to be married by him, the writer asked 
whether tliere wag "no possibility of performing the marriage when the 
■asuDLnce is given that the non-Jew will accept the Jewish faith after 
tlie marriage and whether a, rabbi can perform the marriage of both 
non-Jews". To this I answered; '"No mutter whetlier said member 
thinks Judaism is too narrow for him or not, the question is whether 
Religion or he who represents it stands for a certain principle or not. 
Certainly the Jewish home, which is the object of marriage, must be con- 
ducted according to the Jewish principles, A Oiristian minister cannot 
conjsetTHte a Jewish home, nor can a Jewish minister consecrate a 
Christian home and if man and wife belong to two different religions, 
it will be a, house divided a^^ainst itself. Without harmony of views in 
a matter so vital to the future there is no real unity. For those who 
think that the Jewish home needs no religious consecration the State 
law provides that they may apply to the civil mogietriite to perform 
the marriage and have the aanction of the State for tbeir union. 



RiajQioN or Child op a Mixed Mabbi&oe 

On January 1, 1919, 1 received the followinj; DSn n^WC 
"A member of my congregation appronched me with the following dit- 
ficulty. Hia wife was a Christian (Methodist), and a New York rabbi 
married them. The woman is now pregnant, and the man wanted me to 
advise him in what faith the expected child is to be raised. His wife 
nerer accepted Judaism, though she attends services more regularly than 
many of my Jewisli women, but she goes to her Methodist Church fre- 
quently also. Her mother is a strict Methodist; his mother is a Jewess, 
and each wants the child in her respective faith. I have made inquiry of 
I he New York rabbi who married them, and he assures me that he never 
married a couple under such circumstances without getting the promise 
of the alien party to raise the children in the Jewish faith, and to study 
(by himself or herself) some guide of Jewish instruction. He also tells 
ms that tliey abjure their old faith in his presence and promise to caat 
their lot in with our people. He remembers marrying this couple and is 
certain that he exacted such a promise from this woman. I have not 
spcricen to this couple since I saw the rabbi in question. I will, when 1 
am ready to give my answer, even if she denies or forgot the promise 
under those circumatances. (This rabbi does not go through the formality 
of issuing a paper of conversion in the presence of witnesses.) 
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I feel that I would not be justified in saflog tluit the child ahould be 
railed a Jew, if the mother is luid intends to remain t, Chriatian. It 
would be dividing the borne, and the child would hardly be Jewish. It 
would be mockery and hypocrisy. On the other hand. Iiow could I, a 
Jewieb teacher, tell the parents to raise the rhild a ChristianT I feel, 
if the child is to be raised in our faith, that the mother must cease to be 
a Christian. If the child ia to be raised in the Christian faith, the father 
cannot remain a Jew without — in later years — taking- the consequence 
of having children who would mock and scoff and deride him. Tt this is 
not a certainty, it is, to say the least, a possibility and a probability. 
Again, then, how can I, or how dare I, advise this man who wants to re- 
main a Jew (or he would not belong to a congregation and t>e a frequent 
attendant at services) to became something elseT I will, of course, urge 
the mother to become a Jewese. But if she refuses what shall my advice 
be! Thie is my n^Kff. I remember the passuge in Kiddushin: 

V3 ■'lip nnsjn p wan ^i3 pKi iin '•np rf^sitr-'D Kan -\i2 

nU K^K Likewise the passage in Shulcban Aruch Eben ha Exer have 
4 A B respectively nmOS l!"n l^KD HnK ^K Kaff ^KHB" and 

iniDs D13JJ1 nnBiP i^i 

Do the passages have their force with usT" 

To this I replied: 

The Talmud {Kid. esb: Yeb. 23) and the Sbulkau Anik (ch. 44) 
you correctly refer to are certainly in force, and conaequently the child 
of a non-Jew has its character determined by the mother. The Christian 
wife of your member should, therefore, be persuaded as far as possible, 
(■pecially for the sake of the husband who wants to have a Jewish home, 
to become a Jewess in order to have her expected child bom as a Jew — 
ntrnpa im*^— The mode of her conversion and adoption into JudA- 
iam might in this case lie facilitated. Uf course, when raised as a 
Jew the child iKiuld afterwards through Conflrmatirai be adopted 
into the Jewish (old like any proselyte. On the other band it must oe 
stated that the rabbi who Bolemnij^ed the marriage of a Jew to a non- 
Jewess did not act in conformity with the Jewish law, no matter whether 
kbe promised to raise her children aa Jews or not. Mixed marriages be- 
long before the civil magistrate who is to give them legal sanction. The 
Jewish religion cannot conaecrate a home divided by two different creeds, 
■B you well state. 

BUBIAL OFA NoJJtJbW IN A JEWISH CbWBTEBT 

Da January 2nd, I was asked for my opinion and at the same time 
for the Jewish Law on the following case^ "About a year ago a brother 
s member of the Congregation dieil in a distant town and was buried 
the latter's lot. Afterwards his wife died, and her wish was to be 
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buried next to her hiuband. She being a ChriBtian, the Board of Trustees 
want to do nothing contrary to Jewish Ian and cuatom, and therefore, 
waits for a decition, ae the bratber-in-law is willing to have her buried 

I ananered aa followa: There ia no law forbidding a non-Jew to be 
buried in a Jewixh cemeterj. While there are congregutiona whoae con- 
atitution expresalj prohibita non-Jews, reepoctivelv non-Jewiah wives or 
boabands, to be buried in their cemeteries, auch restrictions were un- 
doubtedly made with the view of preventing mixed marriages in the 
congregation. At the aame time it cannot be denied that in case a Jew, 
whether ■ member of the congregation or not, has married a non-Jewess, 
though contrary to the Jewish law, hia legally -married wife, though a 
non-Jewess, has a jui^t claim to being buried alongside of her husband on 
the plot owned by him or given him for burial by his brother. As Rabbi 
of Temple Beth El in New York I have frequently given this decision, 
and this view has been fully endorsed by my congregation. 

In further explanation of this opinion I wish to say that the Talmudie 
rule baaed on ancient practice is that the wicked should not be buried 
next to the righteous, and therefore executed criminals had a special 
place assigned to them for burial. (Sanh. 46-*7ft). But it is not likely 
that a non-Jew should ever have been buried in n Jewish cemetery, un- 
less perhaps in the case of an uorecogni^ed body found unburied a 
niSQ no vblrh human iturian law (to judge from Philo M. ii 02^). 
applies to non-Jews aa well.' 

Another point for consideration ia that we have no conserrated ground 
which would exclude uon-Jows. Each plot is consecratad— nWHS 11DK 
—by the body buried there. Hence the owner of the plot ought to have 
full disposal of the same. It is bis fauiily plot. 

Reepectfutly submitted, 

K. KoBUS. 

OPINIONS OF RABBI DEUTSCH 

On THK Question of using Ptrex Dihhes fob both Meat and Mo-k 

Not knowinp what Pyrex is, I must be guided by the information that 
it is glass and on this presumption give the following infortnation in 
reply to the question submitted to me. 



Ill la aupernuous' to eay that the Halachlc rule (Glttln. CI, a; Jer. 
Qltlln, V. <Tc) ht^V^ ^riD nj) C'lSy ^nO pialp "eau" Ihat thB 
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«i dentally used 
(ih. 30. J 

of prohibitf^I 



The Moaiac law (Exodus, 23, 10, ib. 34, 26 and Dent. 14, 21) says: 
Thou Hhalt not acethe e kid in it« mother'B milk. This the rabbinical 
law eipUine U> prohibit the mixture of anj- milk or milk product with 
the meat of animalB and fowls. (Shulhnn Aruk, Yoreh De'ab. B7, 1-3). I 
am alwBjB quoting the latest standiird authorities ud rabbinical law. 

This prohibition is extended to tbe use of vesAela, so that a veasel 
oaed for milk munt not be ueed for meat and vice versa, iTorek De'ah, 
93. 1). 

"Olaaa vesaels, even when used for permanent preservation of food in- 
cluding hot food, require no purification ( if e. g.. they were used lor 
boiling milk and eubaequently are to be ueed for boiling meat), for 
they do not absorb anything of their contents and mere rinsing before 
naing them again is sufficient" (Joseph Caro, Orah Baj/jfim. 461, 27). llie 
gloBsarist Moses Isserls adds: "Some authorities take a rigorous view 
and declare that even waabing tbe veaaela in bot water doea not help. 
ThiH is the practice in (lermanj and Poland". The gloasariat David 
Halevi, author of Ture Zahab ailds: ''This rigorous view is baaed on 
tbe assumption that glass ware is equal to earthen ware. If. however, the 
glass diahes (uauall; uded for milk or meat) had been i 
(for the other kind), there is certainlv no prohibition". 

"Earthen veseels used for tbe permanent preservatii 
wine are according to some authorities not to be used (for kosher food), 
bnt all authorities are unanimous in the opinion that this prohibition 
does not include glara vessels" [i'orek De'ah. 135, S). The gloasarists 
Shabbetai Kohen (SKak, ib. 23) and David Halevi (Ture ZaJiab. ib. 11) 
give RB reason for this exception that glass vessels have a smooth surface 
and do not absorb an^hing of their contents. 

These quotations should suffice to prove that pjrex, presuming that it 
is glassware, may be used for both milk and meat dishes and would 
therefore mean both a convenience and a saving in koaher households. 
Inspection of the article would seem neceeenr;^ to convince the man wlio 
gives Uie dwiBion that pjrex is what it ia ri'preeented to be. 

Ritualistic questions are submitted to an authorir.ed rabbi. There is, 
however, no guarantee that a decision, given by one rahbi would be 
recognized by others, for .ludaium has no cccleBinstic authority in 
an hierarrhicjil sense. New York had Inat year n heated controversy be- 
tween two sections of orthodox rabbin, led by R. Wolf Margolies on one 
hand and Moses Zebulon Margoliee on tlie other. It may be presumed, 
however, if a few recognized authorities would subscribe to this opinion, 
il would be respected by the vast majority of observant -lews. It ought 
to be translated into Hebrew and Yiddish, (or a Hebrew indorsement 
(Rek^her) put on the goods would (o most people be a sufllcient guarantee. 
GOTTBABD DbutscH. 
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Tlie (allowing question wns submitted to me by n. soutbern coDgregatiw 

"About a jear ago a brotlier of one of the members of our congrega- 
tion died in a distant town, and his remains were brought to this citj 
and buried on tbe lot of this member of our congre^tion. The wife of 
the deceased hag died and it was her wish that her remaina be buried 
n«st to her husband. She being a Christian, the Board of Trustee* 
want to do nothing contrar^r to Jewish law and custom and desire higher 
authority. The member of our congregation who owns the lot is willing 
to bury the Christian wife of bis brother on his lot. I want to make it 
plain that the brother of the member of our congregation who is now 
buried on the lot, was not a member of our congregation and did not 
own a lot in our cemetery. In addition to your opinion, we would like 
to have the Jewish law on the subject also". 

The following is my reply: 

My opinion is of no consequence in the matter. Nor is it germane 
to the question proposed whether the man whose Christian wife is to be 
buried in the Jewish cemetery was a member of the congregation or not. 
Such a question ia to be decided on the (ground of flnancial consideration* 
and congregations] policy and would apply to Jews and non-Jewe alike. 
The only point under consideration is, what Jewish law and congrega- 
tional practice, the tatter as precedent, furnish as arguments. 



The moat ancient records prove that it was a sacred duty for the Jew 
to be buried with members of his family in a burial ground exclusively 
owned by him and reserved exclusively for the members of his family. 
Abraham buys the cave of Machpelah, declining the offer of the Hethitefl 
to use "the choicest of their sepulchres" for the burial of Sarah, because 
he wishes to have a burial place of bis own as unlimited holding {Ahuxat 
Keber) (Gen. 23, 4. 6. 20). Jacob solemnly adjures his son Joseph 
to go to considerable trouble and transport his body to Canaan that he 
may sleep with his fathers (Gen. 47,30). It is certainly told with de- 
signed emphasis that this was Jacob's dying wish (ib. 49, 30-33). The 
same wish is expressed by Joseph who aekx the children of Israel to 
promise him this favor under a solemn oath (ib. 50, 26) which, as is 
twice emphatically related, was carried out. (Ex. 13, 19, Joshua, 24, 32) 
On this occasion we are also told that Joshua and the high priest Eleazar 
were buried "on their inheritance" which is synonymous with Abraham's 
Ahuittf Krbfr (Joshua, 24, 30, 33}.. 

It was evidently the custom of wealthy and prominent men to provide 
during their life time an artiBtically conatrueted burial place, a mauso- 
leum, usually hewn in the rocks, as we learn from the denunciation by 
Isaiah of Shebna. the king's chancellor, who "has hewed out a sepulchre 
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a high" (Ii. 22, 16). The ume is told in the New TesUment (Matthew, 
87, 60) of Joseph of Arimathea. in whose tomb Jesus was buried. Es- 

istiog monumentfl in Paleetine bear testimonj to the correctneai of these 
reports. In keeping with these reports of the sacredness of familj 
tombs is the consolation given bj Jeremiah (34, G) to the exiled and 
blinded king Zedekiah that he shall be honored b; the ceremonies like 
those performed in honor of "his fathers the former kings" in their 
crematories, an obscure passage which, however, must refer to the practice 
of burning valuable articles in the posaesaion of the deceased (AftodoA 
Zamh, tla). All these passages prove that in biblical times the burial 
pUces were in the private poseeasion of the families, destined for the 
members of the familj' exclusively, and it is impossible to deeide whether 
non-Jewish members of the family were also laid there to rest. At any 
rate the community as sueh could have bad no power in the matter. 

Talmud: 

The only passage found in the Talmud which has a bearing on the 
subject (Bahli. Giltm, QIa) reads. We shall bury the dead of the non- 
Jews with the dead of the .Jews for the sake of peace (meaning probably 
for the sake of maintaining amicable relations with our neighbors, but it 
mny also mean, on the ground of humanitarian principles, see; Yebamot, 
ISa). The question is whether the word DJJ translated aa "with" 
means "just aa" or "by the side of". Rashi the classic commentator of 
the Talmud decides in favor of the former view, and he is supported by 
another passage {SankcilTin, 47a) ; We shall not bury a wicked man by 
the side of a righteous man, in which case the word ^^K 's used. 
Raahi aloo says: we shall bury the non-Jews not in the eemetery of 
the Jews but we shall attend to their burial when bodies of non-Jews 
■ra found slain by the aide of the bodies of Jews. The view of Rashi is 
supported by the fact that in parallel texts (Tosefta, Qittia, 6, 6, ed. 
Zuckermandt'l, p, 32H, Yerushalmi Qiltin, 4Tc) the law merely reads, We 
shall burr the bodies of non-Jews, omitting the dubious phrase: "with 
those of Jews", lu this form the law has been recorded in the codes 
iYoreh De'ah, 367, I). R. Nissim of Gerona {14th Cent.) opposes Rashi 
in one respect extending the duty to assist in the burial of non-Jews 
Klways, and not restricting it to a case when Jews and non-Jewa are 
found alain side by side, hut even he decides against burying them in a 
Jewish cemetery. {R. Nissim, novellas, Gittin, p. 34d, ed. Prague, 1810, 
see also Bet Joseph, Yurek De'ah. SOT). Tlie same view may be supposed 
to he that of Tosafot (RuUfn. 7h), though not expressly stated. The 
mttempt of Rabbi M. Xioewy of Temesvur to read such a permission into 
Uiimonides' slight mention of the duty to take part in the burial of non- 
Jewa {Hilkol Ebel. 14, 2, Hilkot Melakim. 10. 2) is entirely arbitrary 
(Neuuit. 1884. p. 43). The only legal author who clenrty permits the 
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burial of nonJcWB in a Jewish tMrnetery, though in a separate plot, is 
Joel Baerkea ( n'2. Yoreh Defah, ISl), This author who died as 
rabbi of Cracow, 1640, witnessed the frequent butcheries in Poland, 
caused by rebellious and foreign inVBeions, and rules probably from 
actual occurrences when bodies of murdered JewH and non-Jewe were 
found heaped up in the same place. The following case is only remotely 
tonnected with the question, but deserves a place iiere, because Moses 
Sofer who rendered the decision is a relativly modern author (1762-1S39) 
of hi^b standing in the orthodox world. The case submitted to him was 
that of a rJewisli soldier who died in a military hospital and upon whose 
body a cruciflx was found so that it seemed almost certain that he had 
at one time become a convert to Christianily. Moses Sofer decides never- 
theless that the body should be buried in the Jewish cemetery (Hatam 
Sofer, For«h Deah, 341). 

PTtxedaUa: 

A Venetian Christian who died in Avlona of the plague, 1515, re- 
quested on his death bed that he be buried in a Jewish cemetery, because 
he feared that being a Roman Catholic, the Creek Catholic Christians 
of the place would throw his body to the beasts- His request was 
granted (Vatsillo IgraciitKo. 1888, p. 100-191). Stephen de Werbocz, ex- 
Pslatine of Hungar}? who died in Buda (Ofen) in lo41 was buried in 
the Jewish cemetery. The reason is not clear but was probably due to his 
conversion to Islam (Busch: Jahrbuch, V, 83). Clearer is the case of a 
Mohammedan who died in C^rnowitu, Bukowina in ISflO. He waa buried 
in the .Tewish ceine(«ry because neitlier the Creek nor the Romsn Catholics 
would bury him in their cemeteries. (Am. Inr.. June 11, IBOB). Similar 
was the case of an unattached Catholic who wag buried in the Jewish 
cemetery of Prague which is governed by the strictly conservative Hebra 
Kadditiia of this historic community. The man had left the Catholic 
phurch because this was the only way in which the Austrian law allowed 
him to marry a Jewess. {AUgemeine Zeilutig dgK Judentums. 1871, p. 
720). The congregation of Or(ijejew, Besarabia. jtranled to a Moham- 
medan a burial in its cemetery, but yielded to the rahhi who vetoed its 
resolution insofar that the body wa!< buried beyond the fence. (Masman. 
Hebrew Daily. 1D09, No. 208). Neil Primrose, the son of Lord Roseberry 
nnd of Hannah de Rothschild, who was killed in action in Palestine as a 
member of t)ie Jewish legion, was buried in the Jewish cemetery of 
Ramleh, although he was a professing Christian (.lewUh Vourifir, Chicago, 
Dec. El. I(tl7). Similar is the case of Moses S. Wile, the son of a 
.'pwish father and a Christian mother and raised as a Christian who 
was buried in a Jewish cemetery. (.4m. /sr., March 4. 1904). According 
to iTewish taw Neil Primrose would be regarded as a Jew and Moses Wile 
BB a non-Jew. The congregation of Wittenhurg, Mecklenburg, buried a 
Protestant in its cemetery whose family objected to the pastor's ruling 
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who ordered the corpie buried in a comer of the cemetery and refused 

to sell to the tridoir an adjoining grave {Oeat. Wookeaaehrift, 1913. 

p. .S04|. A woman in Darmstadt who had converted to Chriatianitj 

but had expressed the wiah to be buried in a Jewish ceuieterj' was 

granted thia desire on the ground Ibat her wish signified a return to 

JudaiBm (AUg. Zeitg. d. Jude^tuitut. 1889, p. 381). A Jew of Ancona 

who had deciared himself a Unitarian, though he never formall)' affiliated 

with this church was refused burial in the Jewish cemetery of that city 

[Edaeatore Isnulila 20, 14S-I-I6. I8T2). The orthodox chief rabbi of 

Amsterdam, Joseph H. Duenner, refused to bury the child of a mixed 

marriage in the Jewinh cemetery, although the mother, by birth a 

Christian, bad converted to Judaiem. and the child was circumcised. 

H.ibbi Duenner did not recognize the conversion performed by Rabbi 

mer of Magdeburg, a liberal, as valid and therefore considered the 

I child as born of a Chriatian mother, a non-Jew {Der Itraslit, 1H83, p. 

392). The rnbbinate of London rendered the same decision in an identical 

I caae (Atlg. Zeilg. <Ua Judeniuma. 1884, p. 302). The congregation of 

I nnmburg toc4c in a similar case a lenient view in spite of the strong 

protest of the orthodox element (ib. 1865. p. 289). Rabbi A. Da Fano 

I of Milan adopted a compromise, allowing Buch a burial but insisting that 

[ the corpse be circumcised iVfaaillo Itr., lBt)2, p. 384). 

Similar cases in America are reported from Memphis, Tenn.. where 
I tuch a child after some opposition was granted burial in the Jewish 
I cemetery [^m. Irr., Nov. 3, 1876), while in Grand Rapids, Mich., the 
. rabbi refused burial. I. M. Wise decided against this attitude, declaring 
I that while the Talmud does not consider the child a Jew, he is so in 
r eyes because we consider civil marriage as legaL (ib. Sep. 4, 1874). 
neitlier of the last two cases is it stated whether the cliild waa a male 
and whether circumcision had been performed. Rabbi B. Schick of 
, Temesvar, Hungary, rendered a negative decision in a similar case and 

■ wrote a pamphlet concerning it. (B. Schick; Notgedrungeng Bcmer- 
ktin^en mm JahrexberU-kte der Temesvarer Ckeurra Kaditcha, 1903. 
Temesvar. 1904, see: Der fgraelit. 1904, p. 832). 
, JeiP* Burutd in yon-Jeicixh Cemetrriea: 

The completeness of the argument demands a diseuasion of the op- 
posite case, namely, the burial of Jewg in non-Jewish cemeteries. Senti- 
ment and practice are usually against it. In Rendsburg-Schleswig, the 
Jewish congregation protested against it (Allg- Zeitg, des Jadentum*, 
IST2, p. 40). in Nuremberg which had in those days no Jewish cemetery 

ithe pastor protested (Ziemlich: Gfi^hirhle der Juden in yuemberg. 
p. 81. In M. Csaete, Hungnry, tlie Jews, though forming an orthodox 
congregation, use a cemetery in common with the Christians {Der ItraeM, 
11112. No. 8). Marcna Levy, mayor of Aurora, Ind., was buried in the 
local cemetery, and Isaac M. Wise approved of it indirectly, lecturing 
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in Aurora for the beni^t of a monument to be erected to the deceased 
{Israelile, Feb. 20, 1ST3). The "Oberrat" of Baden, on the other hand, 
refneed the offer of the city to have the Jewish soldierB, killed io the 
war. burieei in a special pot of the communal cemetery togetlier with 
their ChriBtian comrades [All^. Zeitg. das Judentums, 1014, No. 41). 
Rev. Isaac Leeser of Philadelphia strongly condemned the action of Rev. 
.Ittcob de Solla who had officiated at the funeral of a Jew in a non- 
denominational cemetery, and obtained an opinion to this effect from 
(hief rnbbis Abraham B. Piperno of Leghorn and Nathan idler of 
I^ndon. He admitted, however, that he had been guilty of the same 
offense before, giving as an excuse that it wag done before a religious 
authority had rendered a negative decision {Ocoidetit, XXI, 181-1)^7. 
286-272, 1883). 



Oaa«a Analogov 



) the Proposed Question: 



Rnbbi B. Illowy gave a favorable opinion in the case of a woman 
born a Christian who had married a Jew on the ground that she had con- 
verted, when orthodox extremists in Nashville, Tenn., objected even to 
thifl (Occident, XIV, 84-88, 185S). Rabbi Samfield of Memphis, Tenn.. 
rendered a decision favorable to the burial of non-Jewish members of a 
family in Jewish family lots [.4m. Itr., Feb, 5, 1B75). The orthodox 
rabbi of Breslau. F. Rosenthal, once permitted the remains of a cremated 
corpse of the Christian wife of a Jew to be buried with her Jewish 
husband, because these remain.t were not a corpse {Jued. Presm. 1911. 
p. 465 1 . He was still more liberal when be permitted a bapticed Jew 
to be buried in this cemetery upon the request of his wife who had re- 
mained a .Tewess {Deutsche litr. '/.eitg,. 1013, No. 40). The congregations 
of Berlin {188.1), of Leipsic (1884). and of Dresden (I8fl7) passed reso- 
lutions permitting the non-Jewish parties in a mixed marriage to be 
buried in the Jewish cemetery {AUg, Z. d. J., 1884. p. 10, 1885, p. 319, 
I'I07. No. 26). The rabbinate of Leghorn rendered an adverse opiniMi 
which, however, was not respected by the congregation {Veaiillo lar., 
I«na, 321-322). 
Concbiaion: 

I. The Bible gives no clear evidence by which the question can be 

decided, though, speaking of family graves, its testimony would 

be rather negative. 
II. The Talmudic writings do not decide the case clearly, but gloa- 

sarists and codifiers derive from the Talmud a negative view 

with the exception of one authority which limits the burial of 

non.JewB in Jewish cemeteries to emergency cases, such as battles 

and epidemics. 
III. The practice in modem congrt^tions is divided on this point ■« 

on others, the orthodox congregations taking a negative, the 

liberal congregations an afBrmative view. 
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IV. The quefltion o( congregations 1 policj, as the danger of en- 
couraging intermBrriage or religious indifference has to be de- 
cided on tbe ground of local conditions and does not lie within 
the line of tlieotogicsl nrguincnt. Gottoabd Dedtbcb. 
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I SVRAOOOT 



Queetion: An ortliodox congre)(ii.tiun liae a bynogog in the downtown 

district of the citj'. A considerable number of its members, representing 

wefllthieet element, removed from the iitighborhoocj to a more desir- 

I Able part of the town, and finding it imposKibie to attend the old synn- 

on account of tlie gr«it distance, propone to sell it and to use the 

I proceeds in the erection of another gynagog in their new neighborhood. 

■ members who remained in the old neighborhood object to the sivle. 

' The attorney, representing the advocates of tbe sale, wishes to obtain 

information on the Jewish law in tlie case. 

Beply : 

The constitutional law of a congregation is chiefly defined by local 
practice, and tlie legal authorities differ often on these questions. 

Bhullian Artik, the authoritative law boc^ {Orah floyyim, 153, T) 
■ays: A synagog may be sold by the seven trustees (the usual number) 
of the congregation in a convention of the members, which can only 
me«n that the latter have but a consulting vote. 

Ail financial sRairs of the congregation, as assesBment and expendi- 
ture, are arranged through a, vote in which the membership, paying more 
thui half of the taxes decides. iShulhan Aruk, Boahen. Sliahpat, 163, 3). 

Solomon Ibn Adret (Responsa, No. 1091) declares that a majority of 
the membership regardleaa of the tas payment is decisive. 

Asher hen Jehje! (Responsa, No, 7j 3|" is for decision on the ground 
of tax payment. 

The usual practice of the congregations is that both factors are to 
be tnlien into consideration, e. g.. i( a congregation has 100 members a 
vote of Til is necessary, provided these 51 pay more than 50% of the 
congregational tane*. Mendel Krochmal {Resp. No. 1-2) declares that 
in personal questions, such as the election of a paid official, the majority 
nf the taxpayers is always necessary, so that in a case which is sub- 
mitted to him, where of a memlierhip of fifty, five men pay more than 
half of the congregational assessment, their veto cannot prevent the 
election of a congregational official. 

If a majority of memberB. whoae dues represent more than half of 
tbp income of the congregation raised by asaesament, decide upon the 
sale of the synagog, their action is legal. This is the rigorous view, 
hut authors of considerable authority declare that a vote of the trustees, 
I long the membership is notified, is sutlicient. G. Oedtsch. 
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Sup plemPti ting tlie brief remarke on the subjwt in Yearhook, XXVIll, 
p. 117, wlitch becsuHc of the short time allowed for a reply. I had no 
time to elaborate. I submit the following opinion: 

The Bible, neither direclly nor indirectly, fumiahes any material for 
the consideration of the aubject. The Talmud [Sabbath. 135a) Baya: 
If a child was bom without a prepui^e, the ^bbath mu»t not be defiled 
on his acroitnt, for the school of ^hammai tearhes that from a child 
born without prepuce blood of the covenant shall be drawn, while the 
school of Hillel teaches it is not neceeaary. In the eoorse of the ar^- 
nient which is too iatricate to be trsnalated varbatitn, 4ome authorities, 
like Rnb, are in favor of the Hillelite view, while others like Kabbah 
and Rab Joseph taiie the oppoaite view. 

It may bo stated in this connection that the term "School of Hillel" 
and "School of .Shnmmai" cannot always mean the immediate disciples 
of Hillel and Shammai. Indeed the Mishnsh does not contain this con- 
troversy nor any reference to the case at all. Tosefta (Sabbath, 159, ed. 
Zuckermsndl, p. 133), cites Simon ben Elea.zar iis requiriuK the letting 
of blood, and merely refers to the controversy of the Hillelitee and 
Shammaitee without quoting their opinion u«rbalim. 

The later authorities are divided in their opinion, as the discussion 
of the subject in the Talmud i% not brought to a definite concluaion. 
The author of Balakot Oedolot, usually supposed to be Simon Kajyara 
of the 8th century, decides against the letting of blood (ed. Hildesheimer, 
p. 102. Berlin, 1S8S). He is fallowed by the leading representative of 
the Tosaflat school, R. Isaac ben Samuel of Dampierre. 12th cent. 
{Tosafot, Habbath. I3aa). R. Hay Oaon (11th cent.) demands the 
bleeding, but evidently does not consider it an act equal to circum- 
cision, for he rules that the benediction be omitted. Hia opinion is 
quoted with approval by Isaac Alfaai (Snbbath, 13da, Vienna ed. 1S06, 
p. 5Ba, Bee Nlssim of Gerona and Joshua Boaz'a commentary 'fi^ff 
C^*1133'' "'"'' ^»pt^ ^y Maimonides {Miahneh Torah, Milah, 1, 7). 
Asher ben Jehiei, while criticising Alfasi's tnlraudic exegesis on the 
point, accepts his vieiv {Sabbath. Ch. It), sec. .5), so does his son, Jacob 
ben Asher {Tur Yureh Di'ah, sees. 283 and 265), and .loseph Caro 
(ShulAan 'Arak, Yoreh Dc'ah. Sfl3-4), who m-unltjr follows the decisions 
o( Alfasi and Maimonides. 

The ceremony of letting blood seems to be based on the sncriacial 
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paasa^ in the Talmud (Sa&bolh, 137b) 
Without the blood of the covenant, heaven and earth could not 
BtAnd, for it \b written: Thus snith the Lord; If Mf covenant be not 
with daj and night, if I have not appointed the ordinances of heaven 
■nd earth (Jer, 33, 25). Anyone, acquainted with the methods of Tal- 
mudic Deraahah, will recognize that the t«xt in this place should be 
altered in accordance with the parallel passage {Nedwim, 32a), where 
circumeJEion and not "the blood of the covenant" is found. But even 
this altered text proves that at some Inter period the blood shed in 

cumcision is presented as having the effect of sacrificial atonement. 

This is clearly found in Pirke R. Eliezer, a work of the ninth cen- 
tury,* where it is said: Abraham was circumcist-d oo the Day of 
Atonement, and every year God looks upon the blood of Abraham's 
ciTcumcision and forgives our eins, as was done by tbe blood of sacri- 
Scea shed on the altar of Jerusalem which was built on tbe same spot 
where Abraham's blood was shed, and therefore it is written: {Ezdciel, 
la, 6): I said unto thee: In thy blood thou shalt live (PirJce R. E. 
Ch. 29). The same idea is expressed in the ritual of circumcision in 
the prayer for the welfare of the child, beginning with the words: 
\a»h\ \'*2»h ntn irn r» n«p K"W This prayer is arst quoted 
by ftuUioritiea of the 12th cent., though it may be somewhat older. 

We may therefore say that the insistence on tbe letting of blood in 
the case of fiolad Uohul is influenced by the Christian idea ot the aton- 
ing power of the blood in a similar way in which the prayer for the 
dead Haxkarat Xfthamot and the Kaddiah (or the deceased found their 
way into the Jewish ritual about the same time. (See the articles on 

■se ^ubjevts in Kiscnstein'a Otar Minhagim, New York, lOlT.) 

Conclusion 

The ceremony of bleeding of an infant who was born without prepuce 
by some authorities considered not necessary, while in tbe view of 
Others it does not require a benediction, and therefore is not a religious 
ceremony in the strictest sense. From a medical point of view it is 
harmless, and therefore not to be considered on the ground of flJ^O 
TllffBJ Gottbard Deutsch. 



•As the investiBBtlon Into the origin of thtu Mldrash Is not entirely 
germane to the question, a brief reference to Ch. 30 may sufflce, where 
(he three ttagea of Islam conquest, that ot Arabia, that of Spain and 
that of Rome, are Indicated, and the latter Is said to Introduce the 
meaBlanlc ai:e. Inasmuch ss apocalyptic prophecies usually refer to an 
event Immediately preceding their time as the beglnnlriR of the messianic 
era. the author of Firkt R. Eliettr who points to the conquest ot Rome by 
the Saracene In 818, lived at that time. 
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The following letter was rtweived from a rubbi in England: 

1 Mhould be obliged to jou if jou could givo me an opinion 
coDcemin^ the giving of n. Oet to a Jewish wonmn whose husband 
has been confined in a lunatic aaylum for more than ten jesra, 
and can not recover sanity according to the diagnoeis of the medical 
superintendent. The womaD would only consider hirraelf free to 
marry agaiit, if ahe could receive a Get. Now the question is, 
who gives her the Oet, her husband being quite incapable ot doing 
BO. 'File parties were niarried in Poland according to the Jewish 
rite and not before a secular registritr, Be the case would be in 
England. 

Iteply: 

InoompetcHcy of the /fi*(»i« 

Rabbinic law considers TBpli nBlff. ITin. ^^^ deaf mote, the in- 
sane and the minor, as incompetent to act in any case in which civil 
or religious law requires responsibility, This principle is foond in 
numerous phiccs in the Talmud and in later rabbinic literature of 
which merely tbe following passages shall be indicated: Miahnah, 
Teruni'ili. 1. 2 (sei' reiniirka .if Tn«nfot Yom Toll, tihulhnn Aruk. Hoahm 
MUhpal, 35. 8, 10. and tbe remark of Joseph Uabiba. in his comm^itary 
on Alfasi, rfi',^ ''plD'3. ad Baba Kumma, 9b. Alfasi, ed. Vienna, 1805. 

foi. 5b: inr: nyi '33 in^ topi noiB' B-in 

Thf Speitial Cafie of Diivrrcf 

The Miahnah, Oittin. 67b, tanchee: If one was eeiiicd by aardumui 
and said: Write a get for my wife, his statement has no legul foroe. 
. . . If he lost hie speech and people ^nid to him: Shall we wril« 
a get for your wifeT and be nodded assent, we examine him tbr^e 
times: if he answers properly: yes and no, tbe get may be written and 
handed (to the wife|. Tlie word txirdiivpwt is explained by Ragbi, who 
follows the Geinara in thin case, as a demoniac obsession, curiously 
ascribed to overindulgence in grape juice. Maimonides in his commeu' 
tary on the Mishnah, I. c. gives the correct interpretation: Cordiaous 
is a disease which results from the clogging of the cells ot the brain 
and cHuseii disturbance of tbe mind. It is a kind of falling sidiness. 
This is etymological ly correct, tor Cardiacua. abbreviated for Morbuji 
oardiactm. is perhaps used in medieval medical literature for all forms 
of apoplexy. (See Preuss Bibli»oh'Talm«di»t!h« Sledvm^ etc.. pp. 36H 
389, Berlin, IftlT.I Another possage in the Mishnab, Yebamot, 112b. 
says: If a man married, while in tbe full posseeaion of hie senses, and 
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[ afterwards bream? deaf, mute or inaani', he can never divorce his wife 

tor a man can not divorce his wife except bj nn act of free 

The Gemara in the dincussion draws a. diBlioction in the case of 

m who lias hidd intervals nolt? D'fiy D'^n D^nj) »nd declares 

th«t if he remained lucid during the whole time of the procedure of 

■Muing Oel. the divorce is valid. 

The two Talmudic pasaafjes, juat eiteil, are prautitall; embodied in 

' the codea of law (Skullum Aruk, Eben Ha-Ezer. 121, 1-fl), and it is 

■ nnneceasar; to repeat the t«xt i>erbattm. It therefore nuiy be lajd down 

I the Jewish law that a man who became insane after hie marriage 






I this 



I, found in the reapanait literature, having a fa 

•ubject, ehall be quoted. Menabem Mendl Rrochmal (c. 1000-1661), 

deals with the case of a deaf mute who wiahea to divorce hia wife, and 

I after consultation witli Yom Tob Lipman Heller (1670-le54), the 

t (nmouB author of Tonrfot Yom Tah. he permits the divorce with a modi- 

flcation of the usual procedure. [Zemak Zcdek, No. 69). There 1&, 

however, in this case a coniiiderable difference, inasmuch as the man 

8 a deaf mute at the time that he married, and the divorce is in such 

le permissible according to the law of the Mishnah quoted (Yebamot, 

]l2b). In addition while the law considers the deaf mute as jncompe- 

t tent, the man in this case la intelligent, having supported himself aa 

\, tailor for yeara. 

Another case, somewhat more cloaetf resembling ours, gave rise to 

I » whole literature. Isaac Neuburg married Leah Gunzenhaunen in 

August 13, 1766, and a few days later deserted his wife 

^ mder pecaliar conditions which were considered a clear evidence of 

On August 26, 1766, he appeared before Israel Lipschitz, rabbi 

of Cleve, and asked for a divorce, which the rabbi granted. The rabbia 

of Mannheim, where a rabbinical coll^v of ten rabbia. The Lemle Moaea 

KlaUBstiftung*, eJilated. declared the Oct invalid on the ground that the 

■ntally inconipetent' The rabbinate of Frankfurt a. M. aup- 

I ported this view, and Simon Copenliagcn^ publislied the arguments in 

, book eutitled "iffM "111*, (Amsterdam. 1760). Israel Lipachiu pub- 

itJnna: Td* Lemli M»ki KlauisMfiung. Frankfurt a. M,, lSOB-1909. 

■ Simon Copenhagen la a champion of orthodoxy for hia time. In 
> nnni ^22, Am>rterdam, 1784. which la a description of a devaaUI- 
big flood In the Rhine valley he al1ud«a Id Hen Ullmann of Mayanca 
who had written a teitbook of metaphyslca C'-'Twll /IDSn.The Hague, 
1T81. with ihe pun: «D^1K ^B* inHS 1^ ^nniD hOD'^ WH « 1« 
also Intereatlniit to learn that Copenhajren's patron who bore the eKpen 
of the publication was Baruch Simon Mertrenlhelm, the grandfather 
LudWiK Boeme. Roeat: Kalalog der Roaenthallschen Blbllothak. A 
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lisbed his aide ia &nather boob, ^ttlt?'* 11K< Ctere, ITTO, in whicb he 
presented hU argument und letters of moat of the leading ra-bbia of 
his day who Bided with him. As is always the case in Buch contro- 
versieB, those who were not convinced from the start remained uueoii- 
vineed. Mnreua Horovitz (1844-190fi), us rabbi of Fraakfurt a. M.. in 
hia history of the Frankfurt rabbinate upliolda the authority of hia 
predecessors, while Judah Luhetlki (1850-1910}, not bound by auch 
sentiments, indignantly exclaims. What shall we say, if a man in our 
generation dares to challenge the authority of all tlie luminaries of 
iBrael on wliose worda our lives depend? Indeed one who disputes their 
authority disputes the authority of tlic Almighty (O^HD ^pl3' P' ''^''■ 
Paris, 1800). The case is not applicable to our question, for in the 
eontroversy between Israel Lipschit^ and hia opponents everything de- 
pended on tlie question, wlietiier Isaac Keuburg was sane, which Lipachitz 
affirmed, wliile his opponents denied it. Could it have been proven that 
Neuburg was inaane, Lipachitz would admit that the Qet was invalid, 
CoHclwiion 

We, therefore, must arrive at the conclusion that from tlie point of 
view of the strict mbbinic law an insane man like the one described 
in the question can not divorce hia wife, and that the latter can not 
marry during the lifetime of her husband. 

It is different when we consider the higher principles of rabbinic 
law, recognized even by the moat rigorous authorities. One of these 
principles ia the ofl«n repeated talmudic rule, based on tlie Scriptural 
passage, "Her ways are ways of pleaaanlness" (Prov. 3, 17), that legal 
decisions must be in harmony with the Jdeaa of humanity (Ver. 
Erubm, 20h. 24c-d, Yebamot, 15a, 87b), with propriety and common 
senao {Oittin, 50b, see Abraham Danziger, 1T49-1S20, one of the uiost 
rigorous authorities of bis age inD'HS 'plZ , 3, 19), and even with 
aesthetics {Sukkak, 32a-b, see also Isaiah Horowitz, c. 1560-IQ30, in 
n'^lff, fol. 383a). The special application of this principle rfSn 
Oyi '*2~il to nintrimonial laws shall be presented later. 



The Riobt to Change a 



While it baa to be admitted that the general principle of rabbinic 
legiaUtiou is to apply the law, as laid down by the older authorities 
strict ly, instances are not missing in which the opposite principle ia 
proclaimed that changed conditions demand a liberal application of the 
taw. A Talmudic Huggadah {Yoma, 6Db), states that the prophets 
altered some of the institutions of Moses. Wlierefrora the question is 
asked: How could tbey set aside the authority of MoeesT and the 
answer ia given: They knew that in the eyes of God. truth stands 
higher than authority. Thia and other passages are quoted by Mensbem 
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■ « Lonrano. 18h cent HIT TlV, Vtmice. 1618, Ch. IV), and by Hirscli 
I Katxmelenbogen, ITOelSeS), in tlie prcfoce to bia D^iy niSTlJ Wilna, 

)22. 
Eatori Farhi of Fraiira, 14th cent., thi^ pioneer of Pa,leetiniKn arche- 
l«log7 Among tho Jews, aaye in hie 0*151 infi3. Cli. IV. p. 67, Jem- 

■ ■tiera, 18B7- The leaders anil aeholara ol ev*ry generation have the 
i right to abolish a prohibition wh<>n they become eonTinced that the 

laaon for the prohibition haa cenaed to exist. 

Mordecai ben Hillcl Makohen of Nuremlierg. 13th cent., one of the 
moat rigorous authoritiea of hia age, quotes Eliexer of Verdun, 12th 
cent., aa Baying^ The rabbia of the Talmud have empowered the coa- 
■cientioua and learned men of every generation to interpret the Uw in 
ita application to the needs of their time. (Mordecai, Yebamoi, Ch. IB, 
tec 91, fol. 56c, ed. Vienna, 1805.) Thta view is of great importance to 
onr question, as it is applied to a question of matrimonial law. 

Joseph Oaro. 1488-1575, the author of the Sh/ulhan Arvk, who may 
be counted among Die strictest upholders of authority, decides that Jews 
who occupy poaitiona at tlie eourt may dress like non-Jews contrary to 
the proviaiona of the law {Sifra ad Lev. 18, 3, Yoreh De'ah. US), be- 
cause this adds to their dignity which enables them to be heaefa£tan 
of their people (njCD F[D3 '" Maim. Abodah Zarah, l\, 3). 

Hayyim Benveniste of Conatantinople (c. 1B00-16T3). an induatrious 
compiler of notes on the code of Jacob ben Asher. declares without 
any attempt of apology that the rabbinic law, prohibiting that a aingle 
man be a teacher {Kiddashin, 8Sa), has become obaolete by universal 
disregard [ n^TUH HDID. ^''"■p^ De'aii, 245, quoted by Elijah HaJtan, 
chief rabbi of Alexandria. 1845-1008, 2'? mDl'?Vn. p, IBb, Leghorn. 
ISTR). Isaac Elhanan Spektor, rabbi of Kovno {1817-lSOfl), universally 
regarded as the greatest authority among the Russian rabbis of his 
•ge, allowed work to be done in the vineyards of the Palestinian 
colonists by non-Jews in the Sabbathical year in clear contradiction to 
the Mosaic law (Lev. E5. 4), on the ground that otherwise the colonisa- 
tion would be a failure (Luah Ahioaaf, IV, 203. Warsaw, ISHB). 

Anotlier advocate of coloniiiation in Palestine may properly be men- 
tioned in this connection. Hirsch Kalischer (17fl5-1874) was guided by 
what is now being callal Kultur- Zionism in the aenae in which hf^ » 
strictly orthodox Talmudiat, underatood it. Judaism which auffered tsoa- 
atant losses from the inroads made by political emancipation and aec- 
nlar education was (o obtain a homeland where orthodox practices and 
Jewish studies would be either custom or law of the hind. For this 
purpose Kalischer advocated tlie re- introduction of sacrifices on Mount 
Moriah witb the permission of the sultan. He proved from the Zobar 
that this was necessary as the first of the tour stages of the Measianic 

■ kingdom (seer his ^TX Dtt'^m Lyck, 18B2). So. hia orthodoxy is 
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above all suspicion. Yet in a correspondence with Urovl Hililesheinier 
he BseertB boldlj, and as b. matter of uourse which rei]Uires no further 
proof, that the lawB regulating the wicial i^ontact and businesB rela- 
tions with non-JewB. found in the Shulhan Aruk {Yoreh De'ah, 153-1581. 
are obsolete, because they are baaed on the presumption that the non- 
.TewB ore uncivilised and immorul. It is not«iTorthj that Uiese views 
were expressed in a private correspondence and therefore not preiented 
as an apology for the consumption of the non'Jewigh world, as may 
have been the case with the remarks frequently found on the title page 
of a rabbinical work that by .'IfcJIrum Christiana are not meant. It ia 
also noteworthy that Hildeelieimer who, in the course of the cor re - 
apomlence, hurls sneering invectives against the Reformntbhiner. Ein- 
tegnung, elo.. and especially against any attempt to place PhUoaiyfhie 
above religious authority has no objection to these views, and thus 
admita that parts of the 8h»lkoat Aruk have become antiquated. (See^ 
Fentsvhrift rum vierxigjahngim Amtgjubilain dea . Dr. Salomon 

CarUbach. pp. 264-307, Berlin. IDIO, esp. p. 2S6.| 

The plain law of the Mishnah {Ta'anit, Ifla). that in timeti of an 
epidemic public fasts shall be held ia set aside by Abraham Combiner 
of Kaliseh, ITtb cent., on the ground that the weakening of vitality 
would be dangerous (Notes on Shalhan Aruk, Orah Basyim. 576, 2). 
This view is upheld by Haj^im Joseph David Azulai, 1723-1806, a 
famous PaleatiniHn ^eholur of his age ( ^OV ""Dili 578, 4), and, which 
is liighly important, by Hillel Lichtenstein, Ifll5'lg91. the representa- 
tive of the moat eccentric orthodoxy in the school of Moaes Sofer 
CJ^n IT'S nmBTI. p. sic, Szatmar, 1B08). Moaes laserls, c. 1520- 
1572. whose notes to the Shulhtui Aruk are a compilation of the roust 
rigorous practices, often recommended with such phrases, as: God will 
bleaa one who conforms with the rigorous practice, allows Jewa to BBsiat 
in extinguishing a Are on the Sabbath because by refuaing t<i do so they 
would risk violence at the hands of the mob {Orah Hoyytnv, 334, 26). 
This is quoted with approval by lahmael Ha-Kohen ILaudadio Baeer- 
anli), c. 1730-1811. rabbi of Mnntun. one of the last great teacheri. of 
Halakah in Italy ( DDW yiT. 1. 44, Leghorn. 1788). 

The examples cited which could be almost indeflnitely multiplied, 
prove beyond doubt that the most rigoroua authoritiea Mdmit that laws 
of Bible and Talmud may becouie obsolete. Another seriea of quotations 
will prove that humanitarian regards frequently suggested the applica- 
tion of this principle to matrimonial laws which by stringent inteqire- 
tation would work hardship on wonien. 

Some of the most burdensome laws imposing bardsliip on women are 
those that compel a cliildless widow to be married to her brother-in-law 
{Yibbiim, see: Ueut. 25, 5-10), or be released by the ceremony of 
RaUiah, which to modern aesthetic feeling is higlily objectionable and 
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often dpiivera the woman helpleaslj to the extortion of an unBcnipuloui 
man. In the pnasagEg quoted above lYebamot. 16a, S7b), the Talmud 
(imitB these obligatione on the ground of the principle that "the waja 
of the Torali must be ways of pleaaantneas". The Oeonim. as the 
leadera of the Babylonian schoola from the seventh to the eleventh ctai- 
turjr are called, though usually guided by belief in authority, permit 
the release from a brotlier-in-law who la an apostate without Hatizah on 
ibe ground that "the widow would be chained for ever" (Reep. ^"yyv 
plX II, No. 19). Moeea Muimonidea (1135-1205) eeta aside certain 
j deciaiooB of the (Mmim in laws of marriage and levirate {Yibbum) on 
I the ground of unreasonable hardship ( ''DIIO IKQ ""rya D'pim Dn31 
; riMlin MiBhneh Toruh, pE^lTap 10, 10). The opinion of Elieier of 
I Verdun, quoted above, refers to another hiw which entails considerable 
iMrdship on a widow. Rabbinic law requires the identiQcution of the 
body as proof of death, and consequently the widow of a man loet at 
or even drowned in a river C|10 Dil^ ]''KtE' D^D can not marry 
■gain, if the body was not recovered {Yebamot, 121a, Eben Btt-Ezer, IT, 
It was witli reference to such a case that R. Elieier of Verdun 
declared the rabbis stiould decide such a caae according to the condi- 
tions of the time, and it is highly remaricahlo that Isaac Elhanan 
Spektor, quoted above in hia decision on the Sabbathical year, allowed 
the widow of a man who was a passenger on a, ship lost at sea, to marry 
■gain on the ground of the opinion that the talmudic law figured on 
the poesihitity that such a man might have saved himself to a lonely 
itiand from where he could nut communicate with his family, while 
in our days of general poHtal, telegraph and eteamuhip connections such 
u eventuality was out of the question (pn^f \*y< No. 22, p. 232, Wilna, 
188). 
Most of the cases quoted are so complicated tliat a complete presen- 
[ tation would necessitate the disregard of all reasonable space limit. 
I Therefore in the taaea to be quoted aa in those already quoted only the 
E CBsential pert, namely, the principle of placing moral considerations 
1 above the letter of the law, is presented. In the case of a man who 
I dmerted his wife on the ground of disobedience (nTHID) Joaeph 
I Colon, 15th oen., declares the rights of woman must be protected against 
I the arbitrary action of the man (Resp. No, 57). More in line with 
[ the question under consideration is the opinion of Joshua Falk Koben 
1550-1617) that the laws regarding the legal status of the deaf 
\ mute have to be interpreted with proper regard for the future of the 
lan in case of divorce (nt!"^Bi Conimentary on Tur, Hoehen Hlshpttt 
I t"!? nlffD IIIX mpD3. s'-c 23.1). 

Another law which, while oriyiiially conceived for the beneftt of an 
1 orphan child, works considerable hardship on a vomiui, preacrlbea Uurt 
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a woiiia.n t^an not rcouirry until hi^r cbitd barn of a former busbond 
IB two yearn old (n 211 DpJ^D) l>'""no'. 42a, Ebm BorEzer, 13, 11). 
The m^ieval law literature Lb full of exceptions all ba^^ on the prin- 
ciple that a rif!t>roua application of the law might ruin the future of 
the widow, also of a divorred woman, and above all of the mother of 
an ille};>timate child who tbUB might be deprived of her only chance 
to reform. Significant is in this renpect Uie decision of Jacob Joahua, 
rabbi of Frankfurt a. M., 1680-1756. who, wliile deploring the buitj 
in Hucb decisions, allows a woman to marry before the lapse of this 
period for otherwiee the engagement might be broken { Tisn^ H'71? '13 
DV3in 1*3 Bee: JJCin^ ■»:£). Kefu6o(, p-|n« DIBJIP' No. 150). The 
same reason in given by Moees Isserln, characterized above as an extreme 
rigorist for having performed a marriage ceremony on the Sabbath 
(Reap. 124). The aufbority of one of the bitterest antagonists to the 
reform movement may be cited in eoncluaion. Mordecai Benet (1763- 
1S2D) rules in a ease when n woman had married before her child of a 
furmer marriage was two years old that the couple should not be com- 
pelled to separate, as the law would require, because divorce is objec- 
tionable, especially in our time when divorce CHBes arc subject to sec- 
Mlar legialation: KDIJ^DT Wl 'JeD HTH IDT3 B1B3 TPITJ TWp 
(Reap, -inn "in, p. 20b, Vienna, 1862). 

COKCLtlSIOtt 

Humonily and regards for the conditions of the time suggeet a liberal 
interpretation of the law. As in the case of the marriage of the deaf 
mute the practice, as stat«I by Meoahem Mendel Kroehmal (Reep, 
pis nnS. No. 77) is that a relative of the bridegroom sball act aa 
his interpreter, and in the case of the divorce by a deaf mute beaidea 
the regular Oet which the huabaud hands to the wife a special act 
recorded by the Bet Din states the fact (reported by Lipman Eeller as 
the practice of the Cracow congregation dating from R. Meshullam Fei- 
biah, leth cent. ib. 68), eo in this case the Bet Din could appoint a 
guardian for the insane man who would hand to the woman the Qd, and 
state the facts in a document preserved in the archives of the Bet Din 
and published in the Jewish press. 

From the point of view of liberal Judaitm in America the question 
was decided by the Philadelphia conference of 1B6B, which recognized — 
and rightly so — the Get aa rabbinic civil law, and therefore the divorce 
granted by the courts of a civilised country aa a divorce in the same 
sense in which the probate court deals with an estate, while in former 
centuries the rabbis acted In such a case. 

Qotthard DeutBch. 
July 27, IB19. 
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The report was ordered printed in the Yearbook. 

It was moved that any uufinished business which is left over 
it any convention of the Conference gIjhII be brought up at the 
neit conTention, An amendment that this be referred to the 
Executive Board waa adopted. 

It was moved and adopted that the discussion of the report 
of the Committee on Religions Education be brought up in con- 
nection with recommendation I in the report of the Committee 
on President's Message which dealt with the same subject. 

The report of the Committee on President's Message was read 
by the Chairman, Rabbi Berkowitz. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENTS MENAGE 

To tht Cvntral Conference of American Rabbi*. 

Gentlemex; Your CommiUee ttppointed to report on the measHge of 
the Prraident to the 30th Convention of the Conference bega leave to 
»ub[nit the following-: 

We unite in exprensing our warm appreciation of the eameat, Hearch. 
ing and capable review o/ the vital issaea to which the President haa 
invited the attention of this body. 

We heartily endorse the appeal our Preaident baa voiced, as the out- 
come of hiB reverent tribute to the founder of our Conference, Dr. Wise, 
on this memorable centenary. We dedicate ourselveB in renewed loyalty 
to the tasks bequeathed to ue and we solemnly resolve to carry forward 
onr work by applying the aims and principles on which the Conference 
was founded, peeking to apply these to the new duties of our own day 
and to the serioua demands with which the future confronts us. 

We concur in the suBgeation of the President that in these efforts 
I the primary insistence must be placed on a clarified program of Re- 

li^ous Education. We therefore report in favor of the adoption of 
hii recommendation (I) 

That a Committee be charged with the investigation of this question 
to report to the Conference a feasible plan of educational reconstruction 

In tbe furtherance of this purposp we recommend that our Committee 
on Religious Education be requested to make a survey of the various 
endeavors made by our Conference and by all kindred agencies enga^d 
in the promotion of Jewish education; that practical proposals be sub- 
mitted to the Conference for securing a harmonized and unified purpose 
and coordination of effort with them. 
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The Prraidcnt in hie report draws our attention in the aetond plaM 
to the new adjuntmcnt of aocial conditions and Telations demanded by 
llie HtupendouB changus wrouglit by the war. He urges the neeewity 
of OUT lalraring to apply to theae the moral solutions which Jewieb 
Fthica offer and which in the final analysis afford the only true Bola- 
tion of the vexing problems that disturb tb« world. 

We therefore roneur in recommendation (II) that a Committee pre- 

II pure a draft of .lewioh Ethics hearing upon i^urrent questions witlL 
recominendations for making tbese principles more effective in the 

social conllictB now raging. 

To this end we favor the recommendation (III) vix.: that "A 

III commission in conjunction with the Advisory Board of the Hebrew 
Union College aubmit to the Conference un eKhaustive report on the 

training of the rabbinate and its adequacy for the social interpretation 
of Judaism and the aofiaiizinK function of the Jewish congregation. 

Further we report that we are in sympathy with the President's 
recommendation |1V) that a, careful study be made of the preparation 
of the rabbi fur his work an a teacher. To this end we recommend that 
the governing Boards of our rabbinical seminaries be urged to eatabligh 
in connection with their courses. Practice Schools for Teachers. With 
reference to the Hebrew Union College we aak that aucli a recommenda- 
tion be submitted through our representatives on the Advisory Board to 
the Board of Governors of the College. 

We note with gratification from the report of the President that this 
Conference has been signally honored in having received an official assur- 
ance from the American delegates «t the Paris Peace Conference in re- 
sponse to the impressive and urgent communication from our President 
that "in conformity with the spirit of American institutions, it will be 
the pleasure of the delegates to use their utmost endeavor to obtain 
for all peoples equality of treatment in accordance with their determined 
right without regard to race or religion." 

We record with gratification also the action of our President in re- 
questing the eminent leaders of American Jewry now in Paris to plead 
in our name for the incorporation of an article in the Solemn Covenant 
of the League of Nations guaranteeing full rights of citizenship for all 
peoples in every land. 

The Central Conference of American Rabbis holds itself in readi- 

IV nesB to aid in the social, economic and religious rehaltilitation of 
the Jewries in the war stricken regions of the world. 

In conclusion wp wish to exprptiB the thanks and appreciation due to 

the President for the faithful and untiring labors with which throughout 

his entire ndm in i at ration lie has devoted himself to the manage- 

V ment of the affairs of the Conferenee. We express the confldeat 
hope that he will continue to aerve the welfare of the Conference 
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through the experience and the intimate knowledge of its affairs with 

which his leadership has equipped him. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henbt Bebkowitz, Chairman Abbam Simon, 
Henbt Enoulndkb, Joseph Stolz, 

LdDo M. Fbanklin, Hobace J. Wolf. 

Samuel Koch, 

The report was received and the various recommendations 
were taken up seriatim. 

Becommendation I was adopted. 

Rabbi Berkowitz — The report of the Committee on Beligious 
Education which was submitted at this session made no reference 
whatever to previous endeavors on the part of this Conference — 
made no reference to any endeavors to secure an educational pro- 
gram such as has been used by other agencies and we ask that 
this committee continue the work and make a general survey and 
endeavor to get some practical program. 

Rabbi Rosenau — In the report of the Committee on Presi- 
dent's Message reference is made to a curriculum. This report 
of the Committee on Religious Education does not give us a 
curriculum in the sense of the recommendation. The report 
merely presents in the form of a series of questions certain facts 
in connection with religious education. I would suggest that it 
be referred back to the Committee with the request that they 
redraft it along the line laid down by the President's Message 
Committee. 

Rabbi Louis Orossman — Half of the matter in the report is 
entirely outside of the field touched upon by the President's mes- 
sage. The report showed a conscientious survey of conditions 
existing in religious education in this country. It is not a presen- 
tation of a curriculum. The committee was not charged with 
that task. The Committee took upon itself to present the status 
of religious education in this country and in accordance with 
that status to make certain recommendations. I believe it would 
be unfair to the Committee to turn its work back to it. 
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Bi^bi Klein — I feel it is unfair to the Committee and to the 
Conference to try to dispose of a program of religious education 
in fifteen minutes. There has been a change of feeling aa the 
result of the war. We are trying to do eome work of a con- 
Btructive nature at this Conference in >ionor of Dr. Wise. You 
liave a concrete proposition before you. If referred back to the 
Committee, it will delay action for a year. Why not let it go 
out to tJie members in its present form bo that they can at least 
see what is contemplated. 

Rahbi EH Mayer — This subject is one of the most important 
that has come to the attention of the Conference, We are all 
interested in the Religious School problem and the thing in the 
report which is most valuable is the emphasis laid on the cur- 
riculum. I shall feel that it will suffice if this matter of cur- 
riculum be emphasized and the Committee be instructed to bring 
in such a report next year and a morning be given to its con- 
bI deration. 

jRabhi Berkowilz — I merely wish to point out that we are 
going around in a circle. The report fails to consider previous 
work done by the Conference and much of value has been ac- 
complished. I venture to say that we are twenty-five years be- 
hind the teachers in this work for in their assemblies they have 
discussed every one of the questions raised in this report. Why 
not bring in a full report? This report was good aa far as it 
went, but we want everything that has been done on the subject 
before we formulate a definite plan. 

It was moved and adopted that the report of the Committee 
on Religious Education be referred back to the Committee for 
further study and with the request that a curriculum be formu- 
lated and that the Committee be thanked for its work as mani- 
fested in the report presented. 

Recommendation II was adopted. 

Eabhi Morgensiem — The question of Jewish Ethics and the 
presentation thereof has been raised. As Vice-Chairman of the 
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Tract Commission I wish to say that for three years we have 
had in our hands a splendid presentation in popular form of this 
very subject prepared by Rabbi Schulman. As soon as the Tract 
Commission goes ahead with its work, this pamphlet will be pub- 
lished. 

Recommendation III was adopted. 
Recommendation IV was adopted as amended. 
Recommendation V was adopted by a rising vote. 
The report was adopted as a whole as amended. 
The President, Rabbi Grossman, resumes the Chair. 
The report • of the Committee on Resolutions was read by 
Rabbi Newfield. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

To the Central Conference of American Bal)hi8, 

Gentlemen: Your Committee on Resolutions begs leave to submit 
the following report on the resolutions introduced at the Conference. 



Whereas, the Central Conference of American Rabbis has con- 
sistently and at every opportunity put itself on record as approving all 
movements for the betterment of social and industrial conditions; and 
whereas none of the publication of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, including the latest of these, the Revised Edition, Volume I* 
Union Prayer Book, appears with a Union label, which label would in- 
dicate that the printing was done under conditions, approved by the best 
social conscience of our day, 

Therefore be it RESOLVED, that the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis instruct its Publications Committee that no bids for printing be 
received in the future from any firms, operating under other than the 
highest shop standards of labor in America. 

Philip F. Waterman, Louis J. Kopald, 

Eli Matib, Jebohe Mark, 

Samuel Koch, S. M. Gup, 

Mabius Ranson, Habbt H. Mater, 

Jonah B. Wise, Alfred G. Moses, 

I. Klein, George Solomon, 

Stephen S. Wise, Seymour G. BottioheimeRp 

Martin A. Meter, Isaac L. Rtpins, 

Horace J. Wolf, Morris M. Feuerlicht. 
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II is an established fact that in the past the Executive Board has 
awarded contracta for printing and other work only to firms in whose 
shops proper conditions for employees obtain. The Conference has 
full confidence that thJs policy will continue in the future. However, 
in view of Ihe fact Ihat the preamble of this resolution deals with 
the subject of Union Labor and feeling that the Conference should 
be given the opportunity to discuss this subject thoroughly in all 
its aspects, we recommend, therefore, that the question be referred 
to the Committee on Social Justice with instructions to study thor- 
oughly and bring to the Conference a recommendation which will 
crystallize the attitude of the Conference on this question. 



II 

Bp it RESOLATD, that the executive offieera of lliis Conferenw formu- 
te a cablegram to President Wilaon at Paris, giving him the assurance 
I our fullest support in tlif establishment of a League of Nations, and 
I liis gtrivin)!^ to bring about a juat peaee for mnnkiml. 



With reference to this resolution your Committee approves the 
action suggested, namely, that the executive officers of the Conference 
formulate a cablegram to President Wilson, giving him the assurance 
of our fullest support in the establishment of a League of Nations, 
and in his strivings to bring forth a just peace for mankind. 

The committee further suggests the adoption of the following: 
Be it further resolved that a message be sent to the President, ex- 
pressing the earnest hope of the Conference Ihat the final draft erf 
the proposed covenant of the League of Nations Bhall provide definite 
guarantees for full political emancipation and religious freedom for 
the racial and religious minorities in all countries, especially in the 
new states to be created. 



Ill 

Be it REPni.VED, that the rule which erapowers the Executive 
(Y. R. XXVIII, 1081 to pass on reports of the committeea and I 
cide whether the reportft shall be siibmittpd to the conference, doe 
give the Executive Board the right to amend the report. 



G. Deutrch, 
Harst H. Mates, 
Simon R. Cohen, 
.lAf'nn D. ScMWAfiz. 
HERRr Emu-andbb, 
PHaiP F. Watksmak, 



A. Biuu., 
H. A, Merfeu), 
Loi'is B^NHTirN, 
L E. Philo. 
LoniB Witt. 
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It is our optnioii that there is no need for any specific action on 
this matter, because the power of revision of a repmi was never 
SiTen to the Executive Board and is still the prerogative of the Con- 
ference. It is the recommendation of the Committee on Resolutions 
that if the Committee submitting a report to the Conference through 
the Executive Board does not wish to accept the advice of the Execu- 
tive Board with reference to emendations, that the Executive Board 
submit their objections to such report in writing to the Conference. 

IV 

Be it RESOLVED, that any report, which the Executive Board does 
pot find necessary to bring before the Conference, may be brought before 
it by a vote of the majority of the members present at the Conference. 

G. Deutsch, a. Brill, 

Habby H. Matkb, H. a. Mebfeld, 

Simon R. Cohen, . Louis Besnstbin, 

Jacob D. Schwabz, I. E. Philo, 

Henby Enolandeb, Louis Witt. 

Philip F. Watebman, 

Your Committee recommends the adoption of this resolution. 

All the recommendations of the Committee were adopted. 

The report was adopted as a whole as amended. 

It was moved and adopted that the action of the Chicago Con- 
ference in referring to the Executive Board all business reports 
before they are presented to the Conference be continued for an- 
other year. (Yearbook, Vol. XXVIII, 108.) 

The report of the Committee on Thanks was then read by 
Rabbi Kornfeld. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THANKS 

To the Central Conference of American RdbhiSy 

Gentlemen: The 1919 convention of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis will take its place among the notable gatherings of our body 
— and this, chiefly, because of the time and the place of its meeting. 
It was not only eminently fit, but exceedingly fortunate, that we held 
this meeting on the hundredth anniversary of the sainted Isaac M. Wise, 
the founder of this Conference, in the city which is consecrated as the 
scene of his life work, and whose atmosphere is still pervaded and per- 
meated by his spirit. This spirit we have felt not only in the synagogs, 
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in the Hebrew TTnion College, hut also in the homes of t 
The Sabbath we have spent in these homes haa been a, veritable Oneg, a 
genuroe delight. We found not only fine Jewish hospitality, but a true 
religious devotion, worthy of a city renowned as the center of Jewish 
thought and inspirntton. Indeed, we feel that we were blessed in our 



ly name everyone who has 
t during our delightful stay 
isB to name Mr. J. Walter 
lan and vice-chairman, re- 



commg. 

It were utterly impossible to 
contributed to our comfort and entertai 
in this city. However, it may not b 
Freiberg and Mr. Henry Beckman, ( 
Bpectivelj, of the committee for the entertainment of the tliirtieth con- 
vention of the Conference. Thesp, together with the presidents of the 
congregation a, the presidents of the sisterhoods, and the rabbis have 
distinguished themselves by their whole-hearted solicitude for our comfort 
and entertainment. 

We are deeply indebted to the ladies and gentlemen who participated 
in the artistic vocal and dramatic performances, given at the Wise 
Center and RocVdale Center. 

We appreciate the thoughtfulness which prompted the Board of 
Governors of the Hebrew Union College not only to place at our disposal 
the beautiful and commodious hiills cif the college, but also to hold th* 
Graduation Exercises at this time, thus affording us the inspiration of 
that imptessive service. We feel that through it we ourselves have been 
dedicated anew to the sacred task that lies before us — namely, to make 
Judaism regnant and triumphant in the life of the Jew and the world. 

We highly commend the splendid service of the local press in re- 
porting the proceedings of our convention. 

It WHS a special joy for us to note the fine spirit of helpfulness in 
the students of the Hebrew Union College. They ministered gracefully 
in every capacity in which they were called on to serve. 

Recipients of these numerous attentions, we sincerely regret that our 
stay has been all too brief. It has been a week of unsurpassed pleasure, 
and we take with us abiding memories of the many good people we have 
met, the warm welcome we have received, and the cordial hospitality we 
have enjoyed. 

Respect fully sub 
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I S. Ko 

I. MORTIUER BLDOU, 

Rapsael Golden BTEtN, 
PlZEB .Tacobs. 
Charles Latz. 

MrT^ LOVITCH. 

Julian H. Miller. 

Louis A. Mischkino, 
Jacob TAftsmsE. 



, Chair: 
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The report was adopted by a rising vote. 
The report of the Committee on Nominations was read by 
Rabbi Abram Hirschberg. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 

To the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 

Gentlemen: Your Committee on Nominations begs leave to make the 
following report: 

Honorary President, Kaufman Kohler 
President, Leo M. Franklin 
Vice-President, Edward N. Calisch 
Treasurer, Abram Simon 
Recording Secretary, Isaac E. Marcuson 
Corresponding Secretary, Felix A, Levy 

ExncimvE Boabd 

Henry Berkowitz David Lefkowitz 

Max C. Currick Martin A. Meyer 

Henry Englander Marcus Salzman 

Louis Grossman George Solomon 

Samuel Hirshberg Louis Wolsey 
Clifton H. Levy 

Advisobt Boabd of the Hebrew Union College 

William Fineshriber Jacob H. Kaplan 

Your committee reconmiends that hereafter the report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee shall be submitted on the third day of the Conference 
sessions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Abbam Hibschbebo, Chairman, 

Abbam Bbill, 

WuxL^M S. Fbiedman, 

Jacob H. Kaplan, 

Louis J. Kopau), 

Eli Mateb, 

Louis D. Mendoza, 

Mabius Ranson, 

Mabcus I^alzman, 

Jacob D. Schwabz, 

Geoboe Solomon. 
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It was moved and adopted that the report be received and 

that the recommendation be referred to the Executive Board. 

It was moved and adopted that the By-laws be amended so 
that the number of members serving on the various Commiaaions 
shall be increased to six. 

It was moved and adopted that the Executive Board shall 
name the additional members of the varioua CommisBions to 
bring the number of members to six. 

It was moved and adopted that any member receiving an 
honorarium from the Conference for services rendered shall not 
thereby lose any rights of membership or of holding office. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was then unan- 
imously adopted and the Recording Secretary was instructed to 
cast a ballot for the officers, members of the Executive Board 
and the Conference representatives nominated in the report. 



Rabbi Grossman called the newly elected President, Rabbi Leo 
M, Franklin, to the Chair and turned over to him the gavel with 

the following words: 

It is with pleiKiijre that I tranafer the g&vct to the hande of my 
siicceeBor, Rabbi Franklin. I do eo with great pleaAure. knowing that 
I give the trust into capable hands. I alxu wish to eiprees my sincere 
thanks to you all for the confidence and encouragement received and 
for the exceptional privilege of serving ho great and so fine a cause as 
that of the Conference. 



Rabbi Franklin replied: 

I wish to express m; )^oat appreciation for this very aignal honor 
of which I feel all too deeply my own UDworthiueM. During the twenty- 
seven yeiirB that have passed since my graduation from the College I 
have honestly tried to give the Conference the best that was in me. 
1 have felt that the Conference is the representative organization of 
American Israel and to stand at the head of such an organization carries 
with it not only high honor, but also reBponsibility, the meaning of 
which I know only too well. I shall try during the term of my Presi- 
dency to uphold the best traditions of the post of this Conference; I 
shall try to conduct your nlTairs with the utmost conscientiouaness and 
without partisanship and without prejudice. I shall try to hold before 
my eyes not personal ambition, but the right and duty to serve the 
larger cauie. 
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I shall hope for your cooperation. Particularly may I aak that I 
have the cooperation not only of thoee who in past years have stood as 
leaders and workers in our cause, but particularly of the younger men 
who are now coming into this organization and into whose hands will 
soon be put the responsibility for the direction of the aifairs of American 
IsraeL It is particularly gratifying to me that I should be exalted to 
this high office in this city and at this time when we have celebrated 
the centenary of our great teacher and leader. I only pray God at this 
hour that He may give me the wisdom and courage to do my part for 
you and for the great cause which we all love. 

The closing prayer and benediction were pronounced by Babbi 
Kaufman Kohler. The session closed with the singing of Amer- 
ica and En Kelohenu by all the members of the Conference. 

The Conference adjourned sine die. 



Action on the following Amendment to the Constitution was postponed 
until the next convention of the Conference: 

ARTICLE VI 

0FFICEB8 AND EXBCUnVB BOABD 

Secium 1 — ^The officers of this Conference shall be a President, Vice- 
President, Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be elected for a period of one year and shall hold office until 
their successors are elected. 

These officers^ together with 18 additional members, shall con- 
stitule the EzecntiTe Board. These 18 members ct the ExecutiTe 
Board siiall hold office for three years, or until their successors are 
riected. 

At the conTention at which tiiis amendment is adopted six (6) 
members siiall be elected for tliree (3) years; six (6) for two (2) 
years, and six (6) for one (1) year. 
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MESSAGE OP THE PRESIDENT 

TO THB 

Thirtieth Annual Convention 

OF THE 

CENTRAL CONFERENCE OP AMERICAN RABBIS 
Cincinnati^ Ohio^ April 2, 1919. 

This session is memorial. We meet on this date and in this 
city 'because we wish to honor Isaac M. Wise. He lies in the 
graye nineteen years^ but our respect^ our love, our fidelity to 
him is as strong as when he wtas in our midst. The changes 
which have come in the interval have not beclouded our recol- 
lections. They have in some degree brightened them. His 
services for American Judaism have obligated us, for his per- 
sonality was forceful in a historic time, and his memory is 
precious to us who were privileged to be in touch with him. We 
have assembled for no merely formal demonstration, but by the 
urge of an affection which endures despite his death and new 
conditions. 

This Conference has a twofold reason for signalizing his 
memory. He brought us together by his irresistible call to duty, 
and he held us together in hearty co-operation by his charming 
persuasiveness. He mingled stem impulsiveness wiih naive 
benignity. He was the one man in American Jewry who knew 
how to command with a smile and exact service and compliance 
even from those who held themselves truculently remote. Such 
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indeed has been the impact of his good and wise influence that 
this Conference has maintained its organizing work and is 
Bteadjly assimilating the diversj'fied elemente of the American 
rabbinate. 

We celebrate the Centenar}' because of our pride in his 
achievements, our gratification that we were in hia life and our 
solemn aense of responsibility since the great cause of tie 
Jewish people and the insistent duties toward it which he served ao 
effectively devolve upon us. And a festival evokes intensive 
thought. The pride we feel calls for emulation. The personal 
gratification we have that we were near to him transmutes into in- 
centive. And the iocreaaed sense of obligation which comes to 
us when we measure ourselves by the standard of his intensely 
serious career should hold us at our labor with tenacious loyalty. 

But right and pious as this is, it is not sufficient. An 
exemplary life is not for emulation alone and surely not for 
admiration nor for contemplation alone. Its real significance 
lies in the demand it puts upon us to re-interpret ourselves and 
revalue the things, the circumstances, the men, the causes we 
deal with. The nineteen years that have tlapsed constitute a 
period of shifting changes, and the suggestions wh^ch the 
known aims of Isaac M. Wise offer help us ito adjust ourselves 
to these changes. We shall see in the course of this session 
that he was not an innovator, as much as he was a defender of 
the Jewish people against insinuating foes within and without. 

A 'Eefomier is always a defender and protector of the es- 
sential facts of life. Isaac M. Wise stood out uiot for expedients 
but for alisolute truth. He gave this Conference a positive 
character. We represent what is hiatorically true and that which 
neither radicalism can foist nor reactionism pervert. American 
Judaism has developed along with the logic of religious, social, 
econoroic and political movements of which it is a part and 
not according to the preconceptions and whims of abstruse 
idealists or impulsive theorizers. Whoever will narrate the 
history of American Reform will make a place for the achieve- 
ment of Isaac M. Wise not only because he had balance of judg- 
ment and prevision but also because he based his pleas and de- 
mands on the facts of life which are' always the sources of truth. 
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Uc made Judaism American. He was UDerringly earneat in 
bis faitli but lie was e(]uaUy inteose in ^lis citizens'hip. To 
be sure, all our great men, in evtry period and in every 
country, have endeavored to give to Judaism the character of 
the indigenous. But in every other instance of our history which 
is BO varied in social and political and civic conditions, Beform 
waa large'ly a device of adjustment. German Reform which is 
regarded as the source and the protot>'pe of our American Re- 
form waa not a development. It was an effort, and at that a 
paOietic effort, forever tantalized and never complett, to ap- 
proximate rather than to merge into its environment. Thanka 
to the consistency of t3ie patriotic Wise, we worked out the 
problem of the new life from both sides of our religious and 
our civic allegiances and fused the two loyalties ao that each 
enhanced the other. This Conference is the organ of an Ameri- 
can born Judaism which ie purged of every trace of alienism 
and expresses the genius of democracy as much as of our faith. 
Wise was a democrat and helieved, in all coniidence, in the de- 
mocracy of liuman nature. Ilia democracy intermingled with bis 
Judaism. It was a moralJKcd democracy in ■which civic obliga- 
tion is sublimated into religious fervor. Political fealty did not 
express bis loyalties completely. It seemed to him only the 
formal part of social and communal life. Moral interest and 
religious serionsntss are of larger compass and of deeper signifi- 
cance. Political allegiance is only a phase of our moral life. 
We assume it only when we arrive at the age of majority, after 
religion and morals have pourerl their subtle influences into 
us twenty-one years long. 

And American liberty and American justice and the genius 
of American life, said Wise, are identical with Jewish veTitiea 
and Jewish aspirations. In religion, he maintained, Judaism 
is the last word of the an.tious ages and Americanism the cul- 
minating reach of civilization. Both must dominate. One can- 
not be subordinated to the other. In their coincidence is sonnd- 
ness for the community, strength for character, and vision for 
thought and ideals. Tliis identity of the two tBsential phases 
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of life, whidi fell apart in the philoBopiiy and theology of his 
contemporaries and is lield dietinet by some in our day, was 
die very heart of Wiae's Reform. 



Beform is usually taken as reformulization of the article's of 
faith, of the modernization of the ritual, or as adjustment of 
■the Jewish life to the life of t3ie envirornnent. But that is a 
superfifial view which doea not account for organization. Be- 
lief, however phrased, is an attitude of mind. It is not will. 
In the intellectually strenuous time of Wise it was being clarified, 
almost by itself. Many wlio were outside of congregatione and 
the reach of rabbis, TOrrecIed their perspective of Ood and man 
through the cultural enlightenment which had flared up from 
all sides. 

The revision of the ritual also has been dignified as Betorm. 
The theological implications wliich it carried is probably the 
source of that dignity. In itself ritual is purely formal. It 
involves elimination of rhetoric, of words that wrap de<;adent 
thought, and rejects as moribund what even loyalty cannot warm 
back into life, The nwarni <>l' prayer-lxtoks that flew like be- 
lated birds into the night tliat was ffllling upon confustd and 
disconcerted worship, could not save ritual because ritual needs 
soul and is satisfied with nothing else but soul. 

Wliat was needed was intensified moral interest, the dj-namics 
of life. Reform must be a positive influence and must organize 
and build. The Reform that bad l)een brought into this 
country from Germany was a revision and not a reconstruction. 
It reformed. It did not re-form. It liad its eye upon the 
lingering survivals and doubted their life-value or despised and 
condEmned thero. It supposed that pruning was tlie same as 
cultivating, and that grafting would vitalize the tree. But ad- 
justment is. not a final step in reform, and assimilatiom, however 
unconscious and profitable and necessary, always stops short of 
self-reliance, which life deman<ls. The refonner must evoke 
self-reliance or else he fails. Only morality eaves. 

Reform was a splendid achievement of Jewish self-conaeious- 
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neea. It felt that there is power in trBdition and it rescued and 
peenforced that moral power. To be aure, it was not & chau- 
riniatic Eelf-consctouBuesd which is part boast of what the fathers 
have done and part vaunt and promise. It was circumspect and 
measured effort to recoup What had been lost through tlie pres- 
sure of inevasibie influenccB and to open the way for virile self- 
expression and undisputed and free self-assertion. Wise strove 
to accomplish an inner Reform, to place the Jew upon his own 
feet, to clear the way for his prog^resa in hie soul, to make 
possible his moral rebirth. 

That is why his reform was not mere temple reform and 
creed revision. He had a larger orbit for hie viaion. Eyery- 
thing he did was national in scope and called for union. The 
rabbis must cease to discuss and to difEer on scholastic distinc- 
tions. They had work to do and disputations are a waste of 
moral energy and a neglect of opportunity and obligation. The 
congregations must ally themselves and ceaee to be petty in 
localisms. For what t^ey hold of Judaism is not theirs as a 
separate possession, but draws from the fountains fed from the 
subtle sources of the common Jewish soul and they have a 
duty to replace what they use. The organization of the Union 
of Congregations and of the Conference of Rabbis had an identi- 
cal reason. Botii were born of the same spirit. Both were 
re-formations of the Jewish life and re-asaertionfi of the same 
conscious Jewish self. 

The Conference is an effective instrument for this large-scope'd 
effort, What it bae done so far is only preparatory for what 
the freed genius of the Jewish people demands. So far we 
have enlightened belief. But belief, while it must be protected 
against becoming the bugbear of rationalists, the resort of 
mystics and the tyrant of the immature, is, after all, not much 
more than a formula. It is not a direction and a charge. We 
have set the logic of Judaism into clear light and have given 
it a ne-w comincing strength. But Judaism, like all elemental 
truths, is not a mere argument and syllogism. It is a moral 
force and cannot stand still in inactive creed. The Conference 
got the impact of activity from the dynamic personality of 
its founder and it aspires to oi^anize the life of the Jews in 
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the United St&tee, and of Jewish people everywhere, so that it 
may he, not only exemplary in a world that ia in the thraldom of 
eonfueed and confusing heredities, but also forceful to disabuse 
it of inveterate injuatice. 
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And this Oonfereoce conceivee it has another obligation, in 
the spirit of its statesman- like founder, namely, to make Reform 
tell as revival, more vital than mere opportunism and prudence. 
We must make it constructive. A new prayer-book ie not a 
conrtractive reform. To crowd out the residuals of orthodox 
belief, to remove what had become aborted and to substitute for 
Shem what ia truthful and genuine and living, to de-orientalize 
the Jew and to relieve the processes of Americanization of 
hindrances that liad little justiScation and were irrelevant was 
not a positive contribution. To announce that some doctrines 
have lost their meaning, that we are no longer responsible for 
them and that we will not exact consent to them was a kind of 
vacuous polemics, in whicii even the advocaius diaboU had with- 
drawn. Life, insistent and pulsating, that sheds the decadent 
and defunct organs by healthy processes, and replaces the mori- 
bund hy sound and self-sufficieoit organs, is not satisfied with 
mere cures, and has at its command more efficient means and a 
more strenuous push for health. A reform that merely improves 
things is not final. Refonn muet emancipate and liberalize; 
but it must also produce new life. We can understand why 
ise was impatient with mere expedients. Hia corntemporariea 
em to have supplied nothing better. His reformatory nature 
was not only impulsive : it was also eonsiderate. He could 
not 'be content with the petulant radicalism so loud in hie day, 
because it was destructive. It is a foolhardy thing to pull at 
the roots of religion. We loosen the soil in which it thrives 
and who knows what delicate fibres we kill. Tinkering wnth 
the 60ul is a delicate operation and much of the reform that 
was rampant in Wise's time was repugnant to him because 
his sensitive soul felt the sharp edge of the injury. There are 
Banctities in the religious life which are entitled to delicacy. 
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Keform has been largely theological. That has been ite 
weakness. For religion is more than theology and life is more 
thaih both. We discarded some articles of faith, we eliminated 
some prayers, we colluded with la]»es from rabbinical law, 
and abrogated it, becauae it was incomi>atible with modem 
tJiouglit or irrelevant to our intellectual attitude toward God, 
and we re-interpreted our faith or rather we restored the 
original aspiration of Israel. This we called our lilieralization or 
Heform. But all this was the work of rabbis. The congrega- 
tions sharetl in it only to tlie extent of validating it. The 
more intangible part of Reform, that which pertains to outlook 
and "mission" fell between two stools, as the pliraee is. Either 
they were remole from the facts of the pressing life or were 
deferentially referred to "fieholarsbip". 

Dr. Wise resented this. He could see no legitimacy in this 
division. He had confidence in demoonicy and he would not 
limit it to the "laitry" and the congregation. He organized 
this Conference because he believed in ministerial democracy ae 
much. Democracy is not a matter of votes but of spirit. In 
all men there is the same human sonl. Applied to the Jewish 
people, democratic equality means a like loyalty and a like 
need and a like ideal. If Reform is to be an effective uplift, it 
must he all sided and pervasive. And if Reform is to release 
the energies for tlie full exercise of the religions life, there may 
not be a division of labor, the one executive, as it were, and 
the ot^ier merely advisory. 

Wise organized the Union of Congregations and the Con- 
ference not as two houses, one upper and the other lower, hut 
as complementary parts of one democratized solidarity, ^^1e^e 
cannot bo theoretic reform and practical reform over against 
oue another. There is only one kind of reform, one that grows 
out of the moral life, in which all men have a part alike. 
Dr. Wise trusted the corporate life of the Jewish people and 
his reform ai'med at preserving and enhancing that. You recol- 
lect how half amused and angry Wise was when some one an- 
nounced (was it in 18!)5?) he had discovered the Jewish people. 
"Only an alien could have done that", he said. And indeed, 
the discoverer was an avowed, voluntarily alienated Jew, who, 
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like a veritafcle Columbus, had to be forced and humiliated on 
the way to the discovery ! 

Dr. Wise (.'ailed his Prayer Book Minhag Atiieriva. His 
•TudaiBtn was interwoven with his Americanism. They were not 
welded as if originally apart, nor fused under tiie heat of an 
outside influence. Tliey were one at the moment of their aoul- 
birth. So nlso he called the God of Israel the "Cosmic-God" in 
a book which has not had an adequate reading even in bia own 
time. There is only one kind of life, and the problem is not 
to piece together the bits that may have fallen apart through 
circumstance or necessity or history, but to see to it that they 
grow into one another and become one flesh and one soul. He 
who will integrate life will be the real reformer. Life is an 
organism and cannot have health except it provide it itself. And 
the Jewish people, that wonderful organism wliose flesh holds 
indestructible life, and whose soul is perennial, neither exhausts 
itself in the unending tragedies uor comes to complete unfold- 
ment in them. It has its genius not in "l)elief' nor in "reforms", 
but in that unified self which has no room for atomizations. 
Tlieologj' or nationalism or laicism or rabbiniisra or winged 
words like them have meaning only in the gossipy terminology 
of pseudo-science or campaign-eloquence. I cannot imagine how 
one can be a Jew in one direction of life and different in an- 
other. Life has no compartments, and religion, like life, is in- 
divisible. Wise saw units, not detached parts, just as readers 
pick up words or phrases and pages, and not letters. He felt 
the throbbing pulse and measured disease and health by the 
flow of the blood. 

HOMOGENEITY 



Comprehensive changes have come since Wiae's day. Old, 
historic congregations arc absorbing newcomers and congrega- 
tions are forming out of immigrants of recent arrival. Even 
the intellectual and spiritual interests have been affected. 
An alignment is being made to national and civic conditions, 
and religion has ceased to be merely meditative. The movement 
is away from individualism toward socialization. We have ar- 
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rived at the point of culmination. Nothing has value except the 
Bocial. Solidarity is the standard. Wise declared to ue the last 
time we met here, that Judaism would be the religion of the 
world in twenty yeara. We ehook our lieada at his naivete. But 
■what is socialization and solidarity, that indeed have come, other 
than the religion of today, and what are they other than Judaism 
verifying itself in them? 

The new generation of Jews is cherishing the tradition of 
Israel in a spirit similar to that of their fathers. Their aim is 
to secure homogeneity. It ia the tragic fact of our history that 
we are migrants so often. Our fathers could not grow into one 
another's lives. When they approached nativization, a new 
Bwarm of hnmigranits was thrust among them, and the process 
of naturalization had to be begun afresh. In Wise's time Jews 
lived in their reminiscences. Their European origin sprawled 
over their manners, their thought and their habits. They were 
kindred only in moral outlook. It is not much different today. 
Common moral interest is the surest guarantee of homogeneity. 
Only by it will the heterogeneous mass of tlie new accessions to 
American Jewish life be assimilated. Reform among us is al- 
ways a matter of moral interest. We shall have an American 
Jewish people in our day, as Wise had in his, just as soon as the 
ethical interests link the diverse elements together. 



We must help in the reorganization of education. For 
education is the first step in social progress. We have never been 
sure as to our competence, though we possess it. We have main- 
tained homes in unassailable purity. We have fortified manhood 
in domestic loyalty, and womanhood in inexhaustible fidelity. 
We have made our morals the best part of our efficiency. What 
more can education do? The Jewish community is an achieve- 
ment of ethical organization. Social problems, such as worry the 
civilization of today, are solved by us effectively, even if on a 
small scale. For it is the first touch that counts. That first 
touch is education. We educate by influence, by cumulative 
influence, by all-sided influence, by the moral influences which 
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are direct and personal. The secular education of the practical 
world is cuinberEome and lacks warmth and simplicity. Affec- 
tionate training has nature and sincerity on its side. We could 
give the modem world a very salutary lesson in education. But 
we do not. There is not a problem of school and aim and 
method and means that we could not illumine with the light of 
our age-long experience. But we observe reticence and perplex 
those who know that we have a wealth of advice and guidance. 
We know, however, how we got into thie barren policy of silence. 
We allowed the rtatie theologian to inhibit us. He sera doc- 
trines, but not social aims, and Judaism exquisitely reasoned or 
revealed, but not the Judaism that throbs in the hearts of men 
and women. Almost the first book Wise wrote was for the 
school, following in this his keen foresight. The reformer allies 
himself with the moralizing forces of education. 

Israel too is a reformer and has at its command a classic 
pedagogy which has become its flesh and blood. Its education 
lies not in the profundity of doctrine, hut in the reality of life. 
What service could we not render to a distracted world, if only 
we saw our competence ! We talk volubly of our "mission". 
Here is our opportunity to fulfil it, The culture of our times 
needs idealization, and idealization is morality sublimated and 
woven into the texture of men's souls. Vocational guidance, 
practical education, preparation for life and many catch phrases 
current today make manifest that sordid thought is choking up 
the soul of men. Judaism could release it and make it free. 
There is a call for the moral pieties as a counter balance and a 
still more insistent call for the corrective influence of Judaism 
which has always been a world morality. The world needs us 
again as it has needed us in all its tragic turns. Let ua give 
what we have and thank God that what we have is worth taking. 
Israel ia a moral resource from which the nations draw when 
they have become impoverished. Europe has become morally 
poor. Now let Israel give of ita wealth. I submit this to this 
thoughtful Conference, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 

A striking InstaDce of the fact that we rely upon tlie moral 
instincts as ingrained into us and that we distrust the adventi- 
tious zeal that wants to drive belief and faith and interest and 
zeal into us from the outside, is the constant difficulty we have 
with our Sunday Schools. They are alien in origin, their text 
books are conventional, their methods stilted, and their teachers 
untrained and untouched- And this condition is due not to 
apathy, but to a subconscious sense that moral influence can never 
be a trade or a profession. It is too deep going, too natural, 
too sacredly personal for that. We have imitated the institution 
of the Christian Sunday School, but fortuimtely our moral 
genius has refused to yield to it its precious sanity and inde- 
pendence. 

The unrelievable flaw in the Sunday School is the im- 
plication that religion and its pieties are detached and isolated 
facts and I do not know what mischief this detachment has 
induced. Here is a refonn, an educational reform, which it is 
the obligation of this Conference to guide and achieve. Judaism 
is in the texture of all of life, it is not an accomplishment nor 
an accessory. It is not mere knowledge which like other attain- 
ments can be measured, examined and registered as school- 
subjects are. It is an all pervasive, moralizing, and, if you 
please, intellectualizing, of the whole of the soul, and the prob- 
lem for us is to restore Judaism to the centre of the educational 
life of the Jewish child and educational interest into the centre 
of the Jewish community. 

There is another point in this reform. We must secure to 
the child a unified educational influence. There must be in- 
tegration of its educational life. At present its life is disrupted. 
The disjointed parts do not even dovetail. It is not surprising 
that this disorder comes to the surface in the later years of 
adolescence. It superinduces a confusion of values which chills 
and heats character at the wrong places. I have no doubt that 
much of the moral displacements with regard to Judaism and 
the Jewish cause, in the souls of the young men and women, 
traceable to this initial cleavage of personality. It becomes 
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more noticeable and aggravated in the instance of those who 
haye felt this absence of the alignment of the Jewish teaching 
most in their academic environment. 

I do not plead for expedients to remedy this evil, but for a 
radical reform of Jewish education. The insufficiency of our 
school -efforts is little creditable to us, but it is also a hazard 
which we cannot afford to bear any longer. We must attack 
this problem with resoluteness. It is not solved by more 
time and more abundant appropriations and more solemn ad- 
monitions and an added campaign. It is a question of clarity 
of thought and a return to tir&t principles. And I appeal to this 
Conference to lead in tliis reform with prevision. 

I suggest that the corporate wisdom and scholarship of this 
Conference work out a program by which the educational values 
of our Jewish life be given an adequate exposition in a frank 
and certain spirit tliat our achievements in culture are such as 
can rebuild the collapsed world of today. 

I fee! that we should investigate the Sunday School problem 
from this point of view, Is it not time that we create the organs 
of onr educational activities and break away from an alienism 

which can never he at home with us nor effective for our 
I needs? In order to put this appeal into parliamentary form, 

I recommend that a Committee be charged with the investiga- 
tion of this question and with the task of reporting to this C-on- 
ference at an early date, before its next session, a feasible plan 
of educational reconstruction and reform. 

THE BOCIAL PBDBLEMS 



The educational problem is, as a matter of fact, however, 
merely subsidiary to the social. For education is only the means 
society has to perpetuate itself. The Jewish people is always 
essentially democratic. That means tJiat adjustments take place 
spontaneously. There are no strata and no castes amongst us, 
and there never were and never will be. But there are differen- 
tiations, differences of moral character, such as nature invests 
end in profound wisdom upholds for the effective molding of all 
in the common cause. We do not resent the gifts of nature, but 
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rather welcome and respect them. Education is not designed to 
level men to the dead line, but to lift them to that life-line which 
moves and waves as all lines do in God's active world. The 
social inequalities have never disturbed us. We take them as 
natural and well balanced. We accept them because we scent in 
them the atl important moral differences. Social differences are 
moral differences and men will always fall apart because of 
them. The social problem, therefore, in its ultimate is a prob- 
lem in ethics. And seeing this, we Jews believe we have a right 
and a duty to undertake its solution. 

The psychological moment for our "mission" has arrived. 
The world is perturbed by deep burrowing questions. They go 
to the root of life, not because they are profound and compli- 
cated, but because they are simple and elemental. Moral solu- 
tions are always found last, just because they are intangible. 
Men are ijitensely serious and mock-solemnity does not satisfy 
them. They want the genuine, and they will get it and not 
spare the cost. Contrast with this our apathy, I was almost 
going to say ?)/(WPneKs. We have the best morality, but we 
withhold it from the world. We could allay the passions that 
break out so ominously, but we keep silent. There is not one 
social conflict we could not enlighten by the moral discernment 
we have. But we act as if we were poor and our only affluence 
were in sordid things. Here this Conference has an unadjourn- 
able duty. The "mission" of Israel is at hand. 

We have made the most extensive experiment in social organi- 
zation and we speak in the light of experience. We have held 
ourselves beyond the margin of poverty and disease and crime. 
We liave a right to speak on the subjects of political economy 
and government and law. The right and the prestige. For our 
experiment has had signal success. Our scheme of life, other- 
wise called religion, was a dispensation, not only at the time of 
Moses, hut throughout our historic and widespread adjustment 
to the world. Judaism is sociology of universal scope in mean- 
ing and intercontinental in fact. And it is verified and not 
merely a theory. Our solidarity, our self-restraint, our loyalty, 
our sobriety, our virtues that have held us firm and uncontami- 
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nated in the feverish world are an imcontradictable evidence 
that we have a right to speak and advise. 

And our sociology is not a eyBteto of prudences and of poli- 
cies, but a consistent and unified and moralized plan of life. 
Our religion is dynamic, as every elemental fact of life ia. And 
being that, it is neither antique, as our contestants eneer, nor 
the mere promise of a "miBsion," as men in our own midst 
urge with solemn grandiloquence. Our genius speaks out in our 
organization of life, in our morally saturated organization which 
has it« resources not outside, but in its own soul. 

Now contrast with this the moral condition of the modern 
non-Jewish world. Society is fragmentary and lacks cohesion. 
Business connects; it does not establish kinships. Nationalism 
eobhuses; it does not moralize. It takes as actual what it merely 
vaunts. And even internationalism, which is merely an out- 
reaching wish, is a truce and at heat a compact, but not yet and 
perhaps never a fusion. And religion, non-Jewish religion, breaks 
life into two detached, almost hostile parts, one secular and an- 
other canonical, part under control and part voluntary, with- 
out bridge between them and without bond. Legislatures frame 
laws, but respect for them depends on piety which they neither 
consult nor train. The courts dispense justice, but justice is 
grudging and discipline ineffectual, and there is no motive for 
submission except that grave apprehension of fear which debases 
manhood. The religions, since they are many and diverse, have 
prestige and power rather than verity and mold men into a 
common type but do not hold them. Men aggregate out of 
partisanship or co-operate out of interest and the constructive 
forces are outside and not inside of them. It is not surprising 
that wars arise. Where souls do not cement and men yield to 
one another only through outside touch, they readily go apart. 
Cohesion can never produce what kinship can. 

The world needs the saving grace of kinship. Kinship is 
the most efficient instance of moral fusion. Everything in Juda- 
ism takes its rise and has its fulfilment in kinship. The altar is 
the table, not of mystic communion, but family identity. The 
most real sacrament is marriage, that function by which not 
only life, but also the best content of life is preserved and en- 
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nobled. Justice is mutual epoosorship to Qod. Erery relation- 
ebip between men la not only a source of their weal and woe, 
but is also dependent upon the approval or disapproval of God. 
Our ethics is all inclusive, has the farthest reach and an im- 
movable basis. Tlie Good is not a personal investment, but a 
contribution to a common fund upon which all men draw. Evil 
is not merely a personal failure, but the bankruptcy of human 
life and the assault upon its stronghold. Jewish ethics is thfl 
most social scheme of life as yet devised. 

We should lack in vision if we should let men regard it as 
a moral economy of merely our own small Jewish household. It 
is fit for the larger world, and was conceived with a wide per- 
spective. 

This is the psychologic moment for us to offer and for the 
world to receive our constructive ethics. The War has dis- 
heartened mea in essential e^ipectations. Government has collapsed 
where it is needed moat. Sinister threats fulminate and the 
spectre of Bolshevism stalks over large tracts of mined Europe. 
Perversions of mora! values dominate and the sane order of 
Law must seek refuge beliind the sword. Men hunger for jus- 
tice, and even those who are maddened by the untoward condi- 
tions evince pathetic eagerness after the Eight. Dr. Wise was 
right. Judaism could now come to its own. The opportunity 
has come when it can serve an eager and confused world. We 
can give to Reconstruction its soul. Civilization can be restored 
on the basis of ethics. And this new ethics must not be oppor- 
tunistic, for of that we have had enough and to spare. It must 
be a religious theory of life and a religious plan of normal life. 
It must come out of human nature, which is the original and 
the indestructible investiture of man. 

Men differ and will always differ. Difference may tantalize 
them, but they are also a npur and an incentive. And all differ- 
ences are mora!. I care not what the differences be, they are 
interpretations of life. The dispute between capital and labor, 
between shop and office, between employer and employed, be- 
tween parties and sects, on tiieir relevance, merit, efficacy, 
iral ideal. It Is tlie moral that is 
* the morals that are blamed. Society 
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will wage an int^rimcme warfare as long as there is inner in- 
consistency, as long as morality has not taken its place at the 
centre of the social life where it rightfully ought to be. 

In this Judaism is prototypical. The Jewish people have 
crystallized, as it were, about morals. Judaism is not a faith, it 
is a dynamic. It is a moral force within. It has built up the 
Jewish community. Not, as some seem to think, that the Jewish 
oommunity adopted it. It was never outside, as a Constitution 
is or a code of laws. If grew out of the souls of the Jewish 
people. Vital ethics cannot do otherwise. The world needs Buch 
a spontaneous, natural morality. It is tired of discipline and 
programs. It wants democracy. And Judaism is democratized 
ethics. 

This ethics must be made available beyond the limits of our 
Jewish communities. For I believe it will restore the world to 
order, to law, to sanity. Here the great occasion of our "mis- 
sion" has come. We have taken pains to show that what we 
believe is acceptable. Now let us disseminate our ethics. Not 
because it is ours, but because it is true, true to human nature, 
which may be disconcerted but cannot be suppressed. We should 
stop being merely pastoral exhorters, and begin to contribute to 
the moral redemption of the world. There are innumerable cur- 
rent questions that vex the world, which we could solve by the 
genius of our ethical insight. It is not in vain that we have 
passed through the training centuries. We have become ethical- 
ized, and we shall be giving back to the world what it had forced 
on us throTigli the school of pain and sorrow and warm-hearted 
isolation. We have always been a people of priests and preachers, 
but now we have a sacrament and a sermon not only out of 
our, but also out of the world's life. 

Let us tell the world not what we believe, for they know that, 
but what we are. And what we are is more appealing and more 
convincing and more of a spur. I suggest that we produce an 
inner picture, as it were, of our soul, not of that pathetic soul 
wiiich was torn and pierced and grieved and humiliated, hut of 
that serene soul which has ^tamiua and loyalty and dash and 
braved the world and forced it into toleration and is vigorous 
now more than ever to demand a compensating and lasting and 
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sincere justice. That would be a proof such as the Jewish people j 
could well have afforded before, and, if given now, would evi- [ 
deuce its worth, its vitality, and its fitness. And more than that, ] 
it would proselytize, it would evoke approval that leads to emu- 
lation. We have only one kind of a miEsion, that is the mission ( 
of our morality. To persuade the world to emulate the virtues i 
we liave and to make these virtues the spring-board for civiliza- 
tion, that is the messianic achievement we have dreamt, out I 
prophets have forecast and our martyr-history has sustained. 

I would suggest that this Conference assign to a Committee I 
the task of submitting to it a draft of Jewish ethics, not with a ' 

view of polemics or apologetics, but in order that it may 
H be made available for the vexing questions of the American 
life. Communism, socialism, individual ism, nationalism, 
internationalism and the many other claimants to attention are 
easily brushed away as pretenders just as soon as their ethice 
are tested. And I add that this Committee devise a plan by 
which the ethical insight of the Jew be brought to bear upon the I 
current questions and Judaism become a forceful influence on i 
modem life. 

THE MODERN RABBI 

This may seem like a new departure. But in reality it 1 
is only a return to a historic and traditional function. It i 
does not involve a reform either of the rabbinate or of the 
congregation. The theological cast of mind misleads us in such 
a surmise, and our theological habit we borrowed from Chris- 
tianity. There is no reason in the Jewish world why stress 
should be laid on the sermon and the public function be ig- 
nored. There is no reason why the ministry need be inert and 
dignifiedly inactive. In other professions opportunity is a thorn 
in the soul. Real ministration wants to enlarge knowledge, and 
a real zeal wants clarity, and is forever pushing forward 
for discovery in the open field. Why not the teacher of re- 
ligion? The rabbinate worthy of its opportunities and the con- 
fidence of the public, like all students of life, evinces a similar 
ambition and assiduity. 
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Shall rabbinical training be restive and impatient under the 

thraldom of an official tradition that atands for static religion? 
Shall the reform that has been so loud everywhere else not 
be heard in the academic halla? S'hall the education of the 
rabbi be as antique as his title? And this in the face of the new 
life and the Dew needs? The rabbi of today does not function 
in a segregated and isolated community. He lives in the midst 
of a stressful environment that challenges him in al! directions. 
He cannot aSord to disdain the actual. He cannot al!ord to in- 
dulge in remoteness. It would be calamitous to the congrega- 
tions as much as to the rabbinate to stand aloof. Sedate piety 
and static faith must be pushed out of the way. They belong 
to a time when inert contemplation was a virtue. Today it is a 
waste of energy. Fact makes truth, not "truth" fact. Religion 
is a thing of flesh and 'blood. It has been that always, but never 
before as avowedly. 

The subjects a student learns are products of life and study 
means the re-discovery of life. In the courses in theological 
institutions, the standard of choice has shifted from the meta- 
physical to social valuations. A study is commendable according 
to the degree in which it fuses with the life of the student, 
according to the moral content it has, A rabbi's life and his 
culture are. in the first place, human and his needs and his in- 
terests are personal, are like everybody elae's. At any rate, life 
is no longer cloisteral, or reminiscent. Study should vitalize 
and stir the character. Study is a. moral discipline. 

Eager, expectant young men want to have a grasp upon life, 
upon the problems of their own lives and upon the problems of 
those with whom they are. Study can never be neutral. If it is 
fit for instruction, it is that only because it is fit for influence. 
The value of scholarship such as academic institutions like to 
evoke, does not lie in the posseesion of facts, hut in the ability to 
control them for the purposes of life. The business of the teacher 
is to awaken and to sustain moral interests, to interpret knowledge 
that it might become living. The elementary principle holds 
in the education of the ministry, as in all education, that train- 
ing is influence. Teachers make their personality tell in the 
pupil. And they achieve something else. Thej reproduce life 
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and do not lea^-e it merely reminiscent. Language, literature, 
philoeopby, theology are only reports of the life that once was. 
They are not living in themselves and resurrect only under the 
human touch. Ministerial institutions may not be detached from 
the teeming life of the working world- For otherwise their 
students may become bewildered when they enter upon their 
public duties and may be forced to spend precious years in con- 
fusion. 

It is entirely within the province of this Conference to give 
thought to this subject. For we must provide in the first place, 

that our membership be homogenous as to vision, and in the 
ni second place, that the communities for which we have a 

corporate responsibility, be adequately equipped for the or- 
ganization of tlie Jewish life. I suggest tliat a Commission, in 
conjunction with the Advisory Board, submit to this Conference 
an exhaustive report on the subject of the training of the rab- 
binate and its adequacy for the Social Interpretation of Judaism 
and tlie Socializing Function of the Jewish Congr^ation. 

TH£ RABBI AS TEACHER 

But tlie rabbi is a teacher. I fear that, in the main, this 
statement is only formally true. In the first place, ihe prime 
condition for teaching is that it be methodic, continuous and 
frankly disciplinar;'. But modem preaching is none of these. 
It is occasional in theme and its place in the midst of the 
ritual requires that it be edification rather than training. And 
in the second place, teaching, tliat is the inatniction of the 
young, is an incident in the rabbinate and not, as it should be, 
its supreme interest. The pulpit is not a teacher's desk. It 
declares absolute truth, it voices the common conscience and it 
is spokesman for essential needs. But it addresses adults whose 
intellectual vision and moral grasp are matter-of-fact. The 
addition of the lecture has not extended tlie pedagogic efficiency 
of the rabbi ; it has secularized his public address and has not 
intensified that spiritual quality which should distinguish it. 

But teaching ia essential in his life, that finely humble, svm- 
pathetic and wise teaching which lodges in men's squIb, The 
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rabbi should always look twenty-five years ahead. It is the 
children of his cougregation, those who, under his fatherly 
influence, grow into religious interests and into the tradition of 
their fatiiers, to whom he bears his prime responsihility. To them 
and, Uirough them, to Israel. Teaching has the farthest reach 
and the deepest going infiiience. But for this the rabbi of today 
is least prepared. He enters upon his duties as a teacher without 
technical preparation and must pick up the elementary knowledge 
of the school from promiscuous experience. There is no place 
in the Jewish ministry for the dilettante, lea^t of all in the 
responsible function of teacliiug, 

I urge with all the earnestness I can convey that this Con- 
ference delay not one moment to give to the subject of Teaching 
as a Preparation of the Babbi its most scrupulous thought and 

that a committee of this Conference draft a plan, for im- 
IV mediate application, if possible, or for full and all-round 

discussion, so that the rabbis of the new period, which is, 
I eay it with satisfaction, a period of moralized enlightenment, 
secure adefjuate training in the art of teaching and he capable 
of organizing and sustaining the Religious School, that great 
arm of our moral life, 

THE 8VN400G 



The denudation of the synagog of its communal activities haa 
been proceeding very precipitously during the last fifty years. 
It began with the organization of the Jewish Oi-ders and it 
Jias culminated in the Federation of the Charities. The 
eynagog has been reduced to the status of mere ritualism, an 
intolerable limitation. The new rabbinate has an epoch-making 
tatk before it. It must restore the synagog to the place it once 
occupied, and it must give back to Judaism the moral dynamics it 
had. Rut in addition it must re-itivest the rabbinate with func- 
tions that call for virility of the highest order. It is asserted that 
the social agencies have gained by the detachment from the syna- 
gog in their freedom to systematize their work unimpeded by well- 
meaning but confused sentiment. But the opposite is true. For 
they draw for support upon the moral interest of the Jewish 
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community which they can neither create nor suatain. Jewish 
solidarity is at the heart of all the agencies of Jewish Welfare. 
The agencies draw their moral sap out of it. The fountains of 
our moral life flow from an ancient spring, but what do these 
agencies or societies do to replenish it? Diffusion is death. 

This condition should be of the utmost concern to the rab- 
binate. To be sure, the re-alignment of the many and diversi- 
fied societies to the synagog can be brought about neither by ap- 
peals nor by revolution. I'hey render reapeetable and effit'ient ser- 
vice and their detachment is not altogether chargeable to arbitrary 
aloofness. It is the logical development in a country in which 
religion is old and the necessities are new. Perhaps traditional 
religion was not pliant enough. Perhaps the pioneers in social 
service saw only the need and nothing beyond. Perhaps, too, the 
rabbis yielded to the push of enterprise and mistook tliat for a 
larger Judaism, Anyway, we are facing a condition today which 
imperils the unity of the Communal synagog already assaulted 
insidiously by the modernist environment. We should trace the 
causes of the disintegration as a first step in the Re-form. The 
Reconstruction of the Synagog demands that the fraternal, char- 
itable and educational agencies return to the synagog bo that 
they may jointly cultivate the Jewish spirit within it, 

THE LBAQUB OP NATIONS 



We should be wanting in a right measure of the significance 
of the war which iias come to an end, if we should appraise 
its motive as well as its consequences from a separatist point of 
view. It matters comparatively little that we Jews will eventually 
be given that justice which we have craved for so long and for 
which we have suffered a barren martyrdom for centuries. But 
it matters very much that civilization be purged of the evil 
influences which had bungled, retarded and perverted that all 
inclusive Justice which is the hope and the right of every man. 
For, after all. we have never demanded preferential treatment 
and we have made our sacrifices on the battlefield, and at home, 
in this war and in all the wars in which we have participated 
in the tragic history of wrongs to bring redemption, far beyond 
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the limited numbers of the Jewish people, to the world at Urge. 

No settlement of the Jewish difficulty is satisfactory to Jews or 
final unless it is at the same time a settlement of the moral 
difficulties of mankind. This uniquely far-sighted war has, in- 
deed, expressed the moral genius of Judaism, both in its aspira- 
tion during stress and in the prospect of wo rid -extensive libera- 
tion at its close. The formation of a League of Nations seems 
to ns the fulfilment of the prophecy, the assurance of that con- 
iu human nature which sustained our fathers in anxious 
, and the realization of the religious program, projected 
» dearly by Maimonides on lines of rabbinical tradition, cul- 
minating in the Messianic Day. 

In accordance with this spirit tihe following Appeal was 
addressed on January 10, 1919, to the Representatives of the 
United States at the Peace Coniference in Paris : 

Appeal to the Representatives of the tTnited States at the 
Peace Conference. 

The Conference of American Rabbis most respectfully fiubmits 
the following to you and, through your kind offices, to the 
members of the Conference of Allied Nations now assembled in 
Paris: 

1, As epokesmen of Justice, organized into the dispensation 
of Moses, and of the moral worth of human life, as expressed 
in the idealism of Isaiah, we welcome the epochal assembly of 
the European and American peoples and offer them our con- 
fidence in the performance of their great task. 

S, Knowing that the Peace Congress ivill lay down priu- 
ciplee that express the conaeienee of a reawakened world and 
will earnestly and sincerely demand their equitable application, 
we call attention to the unfortunate condition of the Jews in 
Russia, Poland, Galicia, Roumania, Palestine, Turkey and 
Eastern oonjitries. These Jews, though native to the soil, 
faithful in the performance of their civic duties, and useful to 
the weal and progress of tlieir respective countries, are de- 
barred from the privileges and responaibilitiea of citizenship and 
are not infrequently victimized by unjust discriminations and 
malicious persecutions. We believe that an adjustment of these 
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wrongs wi]l not only redeem the Jews who have been grievously 
harassed, but also thoee goTemments whose re-organization is 
one of bhe taeks of the Peace Conference. 

3. It is pathetic that we must ask the Peace Conference 
to draw bhe Jewish Question into consideration in its decision 
ae to tlie reliability of these nations which are demanding 
political independence and enrollment in the comity of nations. 
But no nation is worthy of confidence and the partnership of 
otiiier nations unless it 'biode itself to an all-inclusive justice 
and is responsible to the combined conscience, Bincerity and in- 
telligence of the world, 

4. We have the utmost faith in the justness of democratic 
organization. We feel, therefore, that the rehabilitation of 
Palestine, wlidch is uniquely desired 'by Jews, should be arranged 
upon the foundation of freedom. We desire for that land liberty 
and equality of all in opportunity and civic obligation and re- 
spect and protection of the conscience, in accordance with the 
all-inclusive justice of the civilised world. The Holy Land, in 
fact, should be exemplary for civilization. 

The Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

Loms Gbossmann, President, 
Louis Wolsey, Secretary. 
Jan, 10. 1919. 



And on February ' 
plied as follows: 



1919, the American! Commis 



American Commtssion to Negotiate Peace,^ 
Paris, FEBiirAiiY 7, 19I9.( 



Gentlemen : 

By direction, I beg to acknowledge receipt of the appeal 
which, in behalf of the Conference of American Babbie, you 
addressed to the Representativea of the United States at the 
Peace Conference on January 10, 1919. 
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la Una appeal the support of tlie Anierican CommiasioDera 

sought to bring about an adjusbment oC the wrongs eufTered 
by Jews in Russia, Poland, Galicia, Roumania, Palestine, Turkey 
and Eastern countries, aa well as the rehabilitation of Palestine. 

The appeal has had the attentive reading of the American 
Coin mission era, who desire me to inform you tiiat in coniformity 
witli the apirit of American institutions it will be their pleasure 
to use their utmost endeavor to obtain for al! peoples equality 
of treatment in accordance with their determined rights without 
regard to race or religious beliefs. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. C. Grew, Secretary. 



It la gratifying to state that this Reply of l^e American Com- 
misaioD to Negotiate Peace is, up to the date of this Message, 
their oniy public expression upon this important subject. It 
is, you will observe, an earnest and aineere concession that the 
requests submitted by this Conference are just and will lead 
to very wide reaching results. 

I Buggeat that this Conference expi-ess its appreciation of 
the spirit manifested by the American Commiesion to Negotiate 
Peace and tlie Representatives of the Nations represented in the 
Paris Conference, now deliberating on national readjust- 
V ments and to President Wilson for his brave insistence to 
consummate a Covenant of a Durable World Peace, and 
to reassure both him and them that we regard t!ie League of 
Nations na a promise of universal reconetruetion not only in 
the polities but also of the morals of the world. 

Since then a Commission consisting of Messrs. Henry Morgen- 
Uiau, Julius Kahn, Oscar S. Straus, and Danie! P. Hays, has 
gone to Paris for the purpose of interceding with the members 
of the Peace Conference to incorporate a clause definitely 
aecuring complete emancipation and enfranchisement of all 
Jews everywhere. Your President empowered this Commis- 
I aiou to represent this Conference, assured them of ita full con- 
! fidence in the trust that has been remitted to them and asked 
1 them to co-operate with the delegates of England and France 
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to bring about the complet* emancipation, democratization and 
unquestioned equality of all Jews in all lands. 

(hi March 18, 1919, accordingly the following was addressed 
to the Secretary of tie Commisflion : 

Rabbi Isaac Landuan : 

The Central Conference of American Babbia received a few 
days ago a reply to its recent Appeal from the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace at Paris, as follows: 

"The Appeal haa had the attentive reading of tJie American 
ConimissionerB who desire to inform you that in conformity with 
the spirit of American Institutions it will be their pleasure to 
use their utmost endeavor to obtain for all peoples equality of 
treatment in accordance with their determined righta without 
regard to race or religious beliefs." 

This Reply of the Commissioners is obviously very satis- 
factory. But it would be good to have this incorporated into the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Since Messrs. Morgenthau, 
Kahn, Straus and Hays are going to Paris, with you as Secre- 
tary, for this purpose, please announce to them this message 
of mine and ask them to represent the Central Conference of 
American Ralybis in their co-operation with the delegates of 
England and France, to bring about the complete emancipation, 
democratization and unquestioned equality of all Jews in all 
lands. 

Louis Gbossmann, Prfsident. 



THE REHABrLITATION OP PALESTINE. 



You will observe that the notes exchanged include the proposal 
of the rehabilitation of Palestine. While this part of the sub- 
ject is regarded as a phase of political restoration in which, as 
in the case of the other lands, Jews shall be given the guarantees 
of law and order and the exercise of the franchise of free citizen- 
ship, it has an additional significance tor us 'because it affects 
the land of our classic and ancient dignity and its recent re- 
settlement which had its origin in religious romance and in 
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admirable moral etaanina. If anywhere, surely in the land of 
our fathers, life should be free from the hardships of body and 
Boul. In a country idealized througii aloofness from sordid 
busioesa and through the religious imagination of sincere devotees, 
government should be chastened with reverence and democracy 
become a spiritual faith. Still it is a country that has lapsed 
into decadence because of unscrupulous neglect and because of a 
hesitation bom of fear lest reconstruction become desecration. 

All this the war lias dissipated. Usurpation has been over- 
thrown and reconstruction is being planned with utmost respect. 
We Jews have a profound reason to take an actii'e interest in 
this rehabilitation of tlie holy land. It is our pride, aa the 
parental home always is to children, though they may, nay juBt 
because they have, wandered far into new places. The colonizers 
also of the new Palestine who with pioneer hardihood braved the 
irresponsible Turk and endured much vexation earn our ad- 
miration and our sympathy. 

The Jews of this country, always alert to tlie call of justice, 
will, I am sure, respond to tJie appeal for tflie rehabilitation of 
Palestine with genuine sentiment and generous sacrifice. This 
rehabilitation and economic, industrial and communal organization, 
however, must be undertaken so as to raise the value of life, 
lengtiien its tenure, and sustain the love of home in Palestine in 
same degree and the same spirit as in all other countries 
VI where Jews have free and unhampered opportunity to exercise 
privileges and enjoy rights to commerce and labor. I recom- 
mend that this Conference express its sincere desire to contribute 
in whatever way it can toward this consnmTiiation. 

PRATEHBOOK 

I take gratification in the faot that the revimon of the First 
Volume of the Prayer Book has been completed and is ready for 
distribution, and that the revision of the Second Volume has 
progressed far enough to warrant the hope that it will be pub- 
lished at an early date. An attempt was made to supply a Book 
of Devotion and Prayers for the use of the Soldiers and Sailors 
in the camps and cantonments and a Committee, under the 
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chairmanaliip of Habbi I. S. Moses, submitted on acceptable manu- 
script for the purpose. Circmnstancefl, however, prevented its 
publication and distribution. There may be a need, however, 
of a Prayer Book for the soldiers and sailors in the Array 
of Occupation and aiso for those in permanent service. Jewish 
soldiers and sailore are likely to be abroad for a considerable time, 
and may comprise an appreciable number in the Standing Army 
and Navy which the TJ. S. Government is about to organize. 
The character, the form and even the content of the worship of 

these men differs from that of civilians, so that our Union 
VII Prayer Book would hardly be adequate to their needs. I 

suggest that either the Committee on Revision or a Special 
Committee submit to the members of the Conference, as soon 
as practicable, a Military and Navnl Prayer Book for the uae of 
Chaplains and those in the F. S. Service. 

THE OFFICF.RS AND COMMITTEES 

It affords me satisfaction to report that the officers and 
committees have been assiduously at work, It would be invidu- 
ous to single out some for special recognition, and I am sure 
the thanks of the Conference are extended to them equally in 
the most appreciative sense. You will allow me. however, to 
mention tlie Secretary, Rabhi Wolsey, as deserving of your sin- 
cerest gratitude, as he deserves mine, for his unflagging devotion 
to the interests of the Conference, and for his tireless labors in 
a correspondence which has increased to formidable proportions. 
I feel that my efforts would have been wanting in essential 
quality if I had not had his assistance and sagacious advice. 
The creditable character of the Tear Book you have received 
is an added evidence of the efficiency of its editor. Rabbi Mar- 
cuson, and I attest my appreciation here most gladly. 

CONCLUSION 



The spirit of this session is unique. Aside of its marking the 
mpletion of our thirtieth year, it is reminiscent of the great 
an we respect and love. We are bringing him the tribute he 
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has earned^ and are spurred on by the memory of his zeal and 
large-heartedness. Let the affection which we share hold us 
together in equal loyalty to the sacred cause that has fallen out 
of his hands into ours. We meet^ while the nation is emerging 
out of the shadow of a great tragedy and entering into an unfold- 
iAg> brighter day. Let us as sponsors of the peace that is unstained 
by wrong give our conscience to its preservation and enhance- 
ment. We are obligated as citizens before we assume the duties 
of our profession and there is a moral union of our civic and 
religious obligation which enforces our citizenship and chastens 
our faith. The days of anxiety are over. But the days of a 
new devotion have come. Let us be firm in our resolve that 
this nation shall have a rebirth in moral vigor and broad scoped 
good will, and let us, as teachers of the hope of mankind, 
strengthen one another's hands so that the Temple of Peace be 
built securely on the safe foundation of Justice and Beverence. 
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CONFEEENCE LECTUEE 

Jonah B. Wise 

We are again assembled in solemn oonclave to further the 
work whichy by God's proyidence^ has been entrusted to our hands. 
All of us have been deeply moved and greatly strengthened by 
the events of the past week. Our solemn assembly has missed 
the counsel and encouragement of those who once sat with us 
but are now a part of the Academy on High. Since last we 
met we have suffered losses we can but feebly bear and our hearts 
reecho the plaint of the bereaved as we note in this High Festival 
an empty chair. The wisdom that foresaw the value of this 
assemblage has been proven from year to year. That sentiment 
of modesty which rightly prevents our vaunting the worth of our 
individual efforts would be false and misleading if it led us to 
undervalue the importance of this gathering to Judaism and the 
Jew. A circumstance that brings me honor, which my powers 
by no means merit, has prompted you to assign me the privilege 
and task of addressing you this evening. That it is a privilege 
needs but be stated to be demonstrated: that it is a task does 
not imply it an unwelcome one. 

As rabbis in Israel we are consecrated to a noble interpreta- 
tion of human life. That we are capable of understanding or 
bearing the gifts to men with which God has entrusted His 
priests does not fully lie with us to decide, but is involved in the 
destiny of Israel which our individual opinions can but slightly 
sway. No one living in this day of man's realization of his 
strength and his weakness, of his experience of the results of his 
lusts and his love, can stand unmoved before the spectacle of 
great sorrow that mingles with an even greater hope. Together 
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' with all right thinking men we must turn our faces to the 
rising sun and welcome as a new day the opportunity that lies 
before us. Never has Israel been more fortunate. It may seem 
paradoxical to Gay that our people are happy in their present 
condition. The paradox is more apparent than real. The night 
which now enshrouds the world finds us suffering equally with 
other men, but it also finds us, as its darkness merges into light, 
etjualiy inspired with zeal for the work that is ready to our hands. 

Israel is a teacher of religion. It is distinctive even in that 
class, since it teaches lessons refined and thrice forged in the 
furnace of centuries of unparalleled devotion to ideals. If we 
are incapable of interpreting man's suffering as a means of life, 
who among the races and groups of men can speak that word? 
Lowly and powerless the Jew has been the classic sufferer for 
thousands of years. His fate has been accepted willingly, nay, 
invited, since he had but to turn to any one of a number of 
doors to find a ready exit from the gloom and sorrow of the 
ghetto to the light and joy of the outside world. 

A sentiment stronger that his desire for self-advancement, 
aye, even stronger than his love for his children, has held him 
to his own. It has kept intact an allegiance which entailed only 
Borrow. There must be a nobler strain in man than his historian 
knows, a better reason for his actions than that supposed by 
science. Israel is a concrete of love for a brotherhood that en- 
tailed great sacrifice yet called forth great loyalty. As teachers 
to such a people we are douhly blessed, we can sum up for them 
the experience that should be a part of their lives, and making 
it snch, enrich the lives of the men and women amongst whom 
they live. 

We Jews are consecrated by a distinctive past to an intelligent 
understanding and consequently a fine interpretation of human 
guflering. Faithfulness to ourselves alone is no part of history 
or our nature. In that we are fortunate. What we have we offer 
to all men and women, what we are we accept as our own burden. 
We should know best that great zeal springs from great humility. 
In the darkest hour of Israel's thought a genius wrote an elegy 
which, like all great elegies, promised a resurrection. The author 
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of the Book of Lamenttttioiia s 
in that he says, 



I the sorrow he depicta 



"It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth, 
Let him att alone and keep silence 
Because He has laid it upon him: 
Let him put his moutb in the dust. 
If BO there may be hope. 
I Let him give his cheek to him that smiteth him. 

;. Let him be filled full with reproach." 

— (Lamentations III, 27ff.) 

On all sides of us the world is filled full with reproach. At 
every altar the penitents swarm with their sores and sorrows. 
It is a broken and disconsolate mass that loiters about the dis- 
credited temples that once promised salvation. The militarist 
can claim no right to his way of life, for armaments have but 
led us well nigh to ruin. The financier can no longer claim that 
he holds the world in one great community of interest since 
great stakes have lured him from the caution in which we trusted. 
Religion is the greatest of all penitents because it promised much 
and aeeomplisbed little. Men work, however, better with the 
tools to which they have grown accustomed. We dare not cast 
them aside, hut we can use them in a better manner. Religion 
ie one of man's most used implements. With it he has hewn 
down forests and built cathedrals. With it he has painted pic- 
tures and carved great statues. It is the pen with which he has 
written poetry and song, and the sword which lie has most firmly 
grasped. To relegate so powerful a factor in human life to an 
inferior place, to disregard it is to assume a grave risk. Wash- 
ington said: "No people can be bound to acknowledge and adore 
the invisible hand which conducts the affairs of men more than 
the people of the United States". 

It is indeed true that the inspiration coming from religion 
sent the earliest permanent settlers to America and influenced 
them in their development of the new country. It is undoubtedly 
true that no force has so inspired indiinduals and groups as has 
religion. It is equally a fact that the teachings of faith have too 
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often profited by a rigorous past. The grim courage and fearless 
zeal of generations whom faith inspired, laid up a treasure which 
an easier day has frittered away in snug living and nice compari- 
sons. Israel still sufferB in every laiid. Therefore in Israel there 
should be such restlessness that will lead the Jew first to the 
altar as the most contrite penitent. 

We are entering the month of Nisan. Of all festivals, that 
of the Passover is supremely dedicated to human freedom. As 
We are Mnvineed that man is entering upon a new era so we 
should feel that the Passover has not a new, but a renewed sig- 
nificance. Of all figures that have dominated the imagination 
of Israel, none stands out more distinctly than that of Elijah. 
He and his disciple, armed with the Master's spirit, did those 
miracles which men have acclaimed as marking the true prophet. . 
The tradition of his second coming is the folk faith in God and 
the justice of His universe. His biography is a tale of the people 
and as such indicates the people's belief. The miracles and hero 
incidents are but the grateful contributions of the lowly to orna- 
ment the figure that stood first and foremost for them. This 
hero in Israel is such because he stands in Jewish legend and 
thought for great courage and noble sacrifice for truth. He is 
the type of that high loyalty which is necessary to make men 
free and bring them happiness. He prophesied evil against the 
land, became an exile and the ravens fed him. He stood against 
error and falsehood, one man against eight hundred and fifty, 
was outlawed, hut the angel guided and supported him. He 
faced tyranny and lust in the high places and was called a 
"Troubler of Israel". He stood for the ancient law that pro- 
tected the people's rights against their despoiler and oppressor, 
the king, who recognized him as the one force that stood opposed, 
immoveable and firm with the cry, "Hast thou met me, mine 
enemy?" There can be no nobler appreciation of the life of 
Israel, no greater triumph for its martyred and defeated sons 
than a high resolve on the part of its teachers and their de- 
scendants that the Jew shall stand for such righteousness that 
greed, intolerance and lust shall greet that lonely figure with the 
cry, "Hast thou met me, mine enemy?" 

The Greek has ordered man's thought of the physical world. 
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The philosopher of ancient Hellas has sifted the duet of the 
earth through his fingers, tried to find out what conatituted its 
particles and from that knowledge built cosmos. From Athens 
and Stagira we have received such benefits that no man can 
weigh them. Science has comforted but has not saved us. 
Human salvation depends on more than knowledge. The Jew's 
idea has a function and a wider field than ever it had in the past. 
Greek and Jew are not antitheses, but complements in the world's 
progress. There is not even a need for reconciling them. The 
Jew's message must bind man to man so that a common estimate 
of life may enrich for all the uommou benefits of the world. 

A fear exists in tlie hearts of some men that liberal Judaism 
is an e-xit from the Jewish fold. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Our interpretation is in no sense a path to oblivion. 
We cherish every ideal that has made our past noble and brought 
our ancestors glory and sorrow. Ours is neither a different way 
of life nor a strange doctrine. Our purpose is as closely knit 
to the past as the most carefully preserved tradition. "Hear, 
Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is One", has the same rich 
connotation for us as for any Jew. We yield to no group or 
generation in Israel in devotion to the word of God. Our con- 
viction causes us as it has caused others, however, to find 
stronger grounds for other convictions as well. 

The message of Israel has never been complete. Keligion 
has followed as naturally the progress of humanity in the arta, 
sciences and experiences, as has the shadow the sun upon the 
dial. It is of all grave errors the gravest to presume that reli- 
gion fell meteor-like from heaven some thousands of j-ears ago 
and has since remained unchanged. It is equally absurd to pre- 
sume of Judaism that it can be defined or described in a few 
words as if it had been the same to all men in all generations. 
Kingdoms come and kingdoms go, but Israel stands forever, 
says the Midrasch Rabbak to Kohelcth. The message received 
from one generation is passed on to its successor enriched and 
amplified by the priceless addition of fearless application. Our 
religion so enriched and so amplified is sufficient reason for our 
existence. The Law does not change ; t!ie commentary varies 
according to the needs of men. As bearers of the Law we have 
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been shut oS from the world. To perpetuate this ghetto ie to 
deny our faith and to refuae God'a service for which His provi- 
dence had prepared ub. Tiiere are some who say this separate- 
ness must continue else we shall disappear. A timid counsel bids 
UB buttress the walls which our fellow men are destroying. The 
advance of culture and liberalism is destroying the barriers against 
which we rebelled for centuries. It seems a misguided effort that 
would feverishly rebuild from within with the rubbish of the 
crumbling prisons the gloomy pale of Jewish isolation. Such an 
admission of weakness is a poor reason for perpetuating ns as a 
world phenomenon. A prophet of the exile depicted Israel as 
the pitifully misunderstood. He spoke of us then as despised and 
rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with disease 
as one from whom men hide their faces, as one wounded because 
of our transgress! ODB and crushed because of our iniquities. While 
the Jew may owe his isolation partly to his own preference based 
on religion and race, it is more the result of intolerance, which 
for two thousand years has oppressed him. His true value lies 
in a spirit that could not be crushed. 

It is inconceivable that this spirit should be suddenly broken 
by the removal of the restrictions against which he has so gal- 
lantly struggled. A polity based on prejudice cannot do justice 
to the humble courage and refinement of soul which has pre- 
served our faith and people. Our own preference, if any, arose 
from a fear that we lose that possession which has made us feel 

I the responsibility of an idealized trust, the treasured ideaa of 
truth. 
: 



s upon me. 



"The spirit of the Lord God i 
Because the Lord has anointed me to 
Bring good tidings to the humble. 
He bas sent me to bind up the broken hearted. 
To proclaim liberty to the captives 
And the opening of the eyes to them that are bound." 
—(Isaiah LXI, 1) 

The measure of man's social progress will be the power of hia 
spirit. As his soul rises so will the message of deliverance from 
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all forms of oppression and falsehood prevail. If any gronp is 
endowed with the will to spiritual eooial growth, that group is 
my people. Dr. Kaufmao Kohler, the venerahle and revered 
head of the Hebrew Union College, says: 

"The truth of the matter is that the end and aim of Judaism ; 
is not ao much the salvation of the human soul in the hereafter | 
as the salvation of humanity in history," (Jewish Theology, J 
p. 6.) 

We often speak of American Judaism as prophetic. No man i 
can read the message of prophecy without being stirred by its I 
cry for the needs and rights of men. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jere- I 
miah and their feliows called down upon their beloved certain i 
destruction because they had deserted God in forsaking their fel- J 
low men. "I, the Lord, love justice", is a cry that rallied the | 
remnants of the exile. The figure of Amos standing in the 1 
glittering temple of wealth, conquest and greed and calling down I 
the wrath of God on tlie aelf-righteoua is no passing thing, no 
mirage, but is a fact chiseled from the very rock on which our 
humanity is founded. To me, one of the most dramatic com- 
ments on the age-long wail for justice is the son of the stan'ed 
and cheated, the prophet of Tekoa, as he hurls his challenge into 
the camp of the oppressor. Amos had cried in the cathedrals of 
his day against the mitred plenipotentiaries of king and noble. 
His great petulance had attacked the songs of priests and Levites 
as noises unwelcome to God. His ironj- had scored the sacrificeB 
of fat beasts as unwelcome to the Creator and hia voice had 
thundered forth, 

"Let justice well up as waters and righteousness as a mighty 
stream." (Amos V.) 

The day had to come when his mighty spirit had to face the 
cool cynicism of intrenched and official religion. Amaziah, the 
priest of Beth El, had complained to his royal master and had 
been authorized to get rid of the disturber. He bids him begone 
with the usual phrases — 

"Flee thee away to the land of Judah, there eat bread and 
prophesy there: but prophesy here no longer for this is the king's 
sanctuary, it is a royal house." 
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The simple diction of the Scripture leaves to our imagination 
the towering cgntempt of the inspired eeer as he answers: "I 
was not a prophet, neither was I the son of a prophet, but I waa 
a herdsman and a dresser of sycamore trees: and the Lord took 
me from following the flock and the Lord said unto me, 'Go 
prophesy to this people Israel', and thou sayest, 'Prophesy not 
against this people Israel and preadi not against the house of 
Isaac*. Therefore thus saith the Lord, "Thy wife shall be a harlot 
in the city and thy sous and thy daughters shall fall by the 
gvord, tliy land shall t>e divided by line, thou thyself shall die 
io an unclean country and Israel shall surely be led away cap- 
tive out of this land'." (Amos VII, 16ff.) 

If we are teachers of prophetic Judaism, we are consecrated 
to a task that is neither easy nor simple. That our people are 
gone astray is as much our fault as theirs. We have the inspir- 
ing message that should rally them to their cause. If they fail 
in their duty it is because we are derelict in our sacred office. 
We are in very fact a people elected by God, if we are energized 
by great humanity. We dare not say to them "Prophesy not". 

"In times when man was conscious of his weakness in regard 
to his environment, the most hopeless situation could be accepted 
as the will of God or as a decree of fate. But the modern man, 
with his consciousness of power and of his obligations to the 
community, cannot reject the idea of the moral solidarity of all. 
He must, therefore, concern himself with the general condition 
of mankind and must display active interest in that direction." 
(Eucken, Ethics and Modem Thought, p. 76.) Judaism does 
not render unto Caesar that which is Caesar's, It resists evil 
and brings good tidings to the humble. The world of conscience 
in human alfairs is under deep obligation to the Jewish thought. 
The history of Europe and America shows clearly a dependence, 
in critical times, on the sturdy moral axioms of the Old Testa- 
ment. A translation of the Bible has been a direct accompani- 
ment or has immediately preceded every positive demand (or 
human betterment. Modem ethics is directly descended from 
a long line of Judaized thinking. Even the new religious move- 
ments, immediately around us, adapting themselves to the needs 
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of the hour, while they may profess the Epistles, think tiie Syn- 
optics. The doctrine of the right to tight against injuetice, 
typiiied in the prophets' zeal for righteous ness, is so clearly a 
human instinct that no repression by dogma or practice stifles it. 
Men may not call themselves by the name of Jacob, but they 
react, by the fact of their natural intuition, to the fundamental 
concepts of Israel. 

Just as our modern world, turning its machinery with elec- 
tricity, taking its energy from the heavens must drop one wire to 
the magnetizing earth: so does man in our environment propose 
high purpose being galvanized morally by the Old Testament. 

The stage of the world is set in a multitude of shifting 
Hcenes. Europe and America are watching the actors as they 
declaim, waiting for the voice that shall cry Justice and Peace. 
In this drama, upon a lesser stage, we have been actors for twenty 
centuries. What place shall be assigned to the tragedy of Israel 
can be answered by the Jews of this generation. Rabbi Chanina 
ben Teradyon went to the stake wrapped in the scrolls of the 
Law. Our convictions are equally grounded on the priceless 
treasure of the Torah. If Judaism is to endure and the Jew 
to survive, we must be ready to assume our share of the world 
sorrow in the name of a reasoned purpose. To persist simply as 
an ethnic accident is to be intolerable to the world and to our- 
selves. We are convinced as a part of our religious belief that 
we are not a race curio, but a part of an ordered world with 
definite reason and purpose. It is not the function of religion 
to weave a shroud of mystery about human life. It is essentially 
its business to unravel the meshes of human relations. 

True, the message of Justice and Peace is but a part of the 
theme of faith. It is, however, a positive command that cannot 
be evaded. It is a point of contact between Jewish life and 
modem thought. Judaism can interpret life to the Jew in the 
light of modern needs because Israel has cried continually for 
just that which now urges men forward. Now is the time to 
assemble all the forces that made Israel prophetic to rally men 
again to the call that produced the cry in the wilderness of ain 
and cruelty that has rived men's souls. 
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Man is a being superior to his mere flesh. The spirit will 
determine the bounds of his progress. In the fight for the things 
that shall bring the power of the spirit to its full fruition, it is 
neither intended nor desired that Israel will stand alone. Here 
we find a great comradeship that will welcome us, as we step out 
of the ruined shelters of the times that were; a fellowship in 
which we shall be proud to march shoulder to shoulder with our 
fellow men, a great, disciplined, ethical force. 
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THE PROPHET IN ISRAEL— CONFERENCE SERMON 

Louis Wolsey 

II Kings IV, 42-44 

In the traditional Haphtarah for this Sabbath, we read the 
quaint story of the miracle of the twenty loaves of bread that 
Elisha distributed to one hundred men, who thus had '^sufficient 
to eat and more*' — according to the word of the Lord. "Give 
to the people that they may eat; for thus saith the Eternal: 
they shall eat and shall leave thereof." The man brings his 
gift to the prophet. It was composed of twenty loaves of bread, 
made from the first-fruits of the harvest. The man of God, 
instead of using it for self, generously makes a sacrifice whereby 
he may satiate the hunger of the people. 

The simple act of Elisha reveals to us what must be the 
function and purpose of the prophet: (1) He must be self- 
forgetting; (2) and he must serve the people. 

I. THE prophet's MINISTRY 

The prophet's ministry may mean hunger and want for him- 
self; it may mean the abandonment of luxury, material power, 
affluence and all things by which this world lays great store; but 
in the ecstasy of his self -surrender, and the dedication of life to 
a cause, he has given himself an authority, to speak in the name 
of God. The corollary is likewise true. When he subordinates 
the cause to ambition, when he puts self in the fore, and his 
mission in the background, he ceases to have the right to speak 
for God. When he exploits, instead of serves the people, when 
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be uses them as niDgs upon a professional ladder upon which he 
essays to climb into popularity and fame, then he ceases to be 
a prophet. He is simply an ordinary seeker of glory, a time- 
server to whom the applause of an audience is more to be desired 
than the sacred task of feeding it with the first-fruits of a divine 
harvest. 

The classic prophet of humanity has been Israel. It has 
been his conception of his own place and function to give divine 
bread unto a hungry world. His call came not that he might 
achieve a place in the sun or win glory, but that he should serve 
in spite of what might be his fate. The rabbis tell us that Israel 
was selected because his progenitors were oppressed and perse- 
cuted. Immunity from suffering was not to be his reward; nay, 
because he had a truth to tell, a service to render, a mission to 
realize, a sobering message to deliver to not alone an unwilling 
bat a truculent world, was Israel to function as prophet. Others 
might have the first-fruits and the loaves of barley and the fresh 
ears of grain; it was enough that tliey were fed; the prophet may 
be rewarded with ingratitude or with Naaman's scepticisms, or 
with taunt and ridicule for his physical infirmities; it was the 
service that justified the patience, and the good he did which 
would atone for his self-denials. If the cause were set forth, if 
the message were thundered to a hostile audience whose self- 
interest was threatened, it was sufficient tor a prophet to whom 
the message was more important than the messenger. The aelf- 
denial became in the highest sense a self-realization. 

To be sure the thought ia an ideal. Many a time through 
Israel's checkered history, it was not lived up to. The difficulty 
of reconciling a physical bondage and a yellow badge with a 
prophetic self-surrender caused the Jew ofttimes to lose faith in 
aeU and God. Denied ordinary human dignity in the ghetto of 
the world, he bid with money for the honors of the synagog'a 
service. Forbidden the salons of Europe and the pride of their 
social equality, he frequently forsook the faith. Refused the 
career of political distinction and ofttimes persecuted by preju- 
diced governments, he sought to again play a role in the politics 
of the world. Forgetful of the divine call to the service of jus- 
tice, righteousness and the moral law, he allowed himself oft- 
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times to be betrayed into the cults and isms of the new day. 
But thoagh these aberrations may have affected thousands upon 
thouBands of Jews, the Jew still persisted in hia belief in the 
truth of his message and in the fundameutal correctness of Ms 
religious philosophy. 

'ftTiVT IID^K Hi Israel has never been quite widowed of self- 
forgetting leaders and teachers. There has always been the 
prophet or priest in Israel who immolated self despite the malevo- 
lence of his environment. When the sun of Moses set, the sun 
of Joshua arose. Jerusalem might fall into ashes, but there re- 
mained a Jochanan to perpetuate tlie message and the prophecy. 
Wise might be translated, but to him was it given to raise up 
many disciples who would carry on. With the Asmonean, he 
could exclaim: "Though all peoples should fall away, every 
one from the religion of their fathers, yet will I and my sons 
and my brethren walk in the covenant of our fathers. God for- 
bid that we should forsake the Law to depart from our faith 
either to the right or to the left." 

It has not been easy to absorb one's self completely in the 
Cause. The call to do a service for the sake of heaven, and to 
sanctify the Name has demanded the completest self-sacrifice and 
the highest expression of selfless devotion. It is not to he won- 
dered at that many have not risen to the requirements of the 
prophet's self-abnegation. Some have used the Law as a spade 
to dig with; some have exploited the prophet's function to win 
a prophet's reputation. Some have uttered a call or sounded 
forth a plausible deliverance, not because a prophetic, self-effacing, 
self-denying motive animated the message, not because the word 
was like a burning fire within their bones, but because the vision 
was of the huzzas of the populace, the smiles of the crowd, the 
adulation of the Philistiue, and the power which the fickle multi- 
tude entrusts to its flattering misleaders. 

To win a place in the sun is a sin not entirely monopolized 
by the Hohenzollern ; to carve out a career is not exclusively a 
Napoleonic vice. Unfortunately, it is a very human passion from 
which members even of Israel's household have not been exempt. 
To many, the winning of a ribbon or a decoration has been an 
incentive; the passion for place and prominence has not alone 
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\ been a lodestar, but a glaring light that has blinded their eyes, 
I and denied them a vieion of Israel's divine, world-redeeming 
truth. Some have compromised with conscience, or have forsaken 
time-honored traditions and well-evidenced convictions, in order 
tliat theirs may be a career. Oh, so many have listened to siren 
voices, only to let the dry bones of what might be a living mes- 
sage wliiten the ehores of self-love and material incentives. Some 
of Israel have exchanged their divine mission for a very selSsh 
imiasion, and their function as prophet for a worldly glory 
I that profiteth not. 

Oh, what a divine faith was that of the Prophet-Psalmist 
who could hold on to his uneelfish faith in the right and God, 
nn discouraged by the whips and stings of a hating and misun- 
derstanding world, when he exclaimed : lUnSff K^l i:nK3 flWT 'J2 
"All this has come upon us; yet have we not forgotten 
Thee, neither have we been false to Thy covenant. Our heart is 
not turned back, neither have our steps declined from our path." 
(Psalm XLIV, 18, 19.) Tliat, Separatist, who can not en- 
dnre the stigma the hating world attaches to the name of Jew, 
that is the climas as it is the attitude of a disinterested prophetic 
enthttsiasra. 

Israel was to be a kingdom of priests as well as of prophets 

^^H and teachers. What a deterioration from a lofty ideal when 

^^K Jewish thought and an apprehension of what it means to be a 

^^H eelf -forgetting teacher become, in modern Israel, the property 

^^^ of a profession, the avocation of those who follow a vocation. 

The democratic wish of a Moses : "Would God that all the people 

were prophets", was a nobler approximation to Jewish truth. 

The Word of God is not alone held to be the study of a guild 

within Israel today, but a redundancy in the lay Jewish life 

when it does not openly flout or smile at it. The message of 

Judaism, the noble conception that Israel has been a martyr that 

he might sanctify the name of God before men, that war and 

I brutality, sin and crime are the concomitants of a religionlesa 
and Godless generation, should he the text of every Jewish life, 
and the bold announcement of every Jew, no matter what his 
work in the world. The ancient rabbis were needlemakere, black- 
imiths, aandalmakers by profession, but their life was that of 
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self-forgetting teacliDra of divine truth, and willing martyrs to 
God. The failure of every Jew to perceive the divinity of his 
JewiHh tasks aud Jewish identity, causes us to make religion the 
profession of a spocitic group of men, some of whom succeed to 
an influence such as only a sandalmaker might win. 

Oh, for a Jewish laity that is completely priestly ! Oh, for 
a Jewish community to be led by men of every type and every 
profession I Within our own company have we heard the well- 
intended announcement that the rabbi is the only authoritative 
teacher In Israel, the only one privileged to interpret Jewish 
truth. Humbly we express it that the thought is un-Jewish, as 
it should be untrue. Our weakness has been that the indifferent 
laity has been willing to leave to a group or guild, the teaching 
of our faith as the necessity of an age of specialization and ez- 
pertness. When a learned college professor reverently voices his 
views of and on Judaism, even the spoiled rabbinate heap con- 
tumely and acid criticism upon him; when the word, however 
faulty, as though the rabbi were infallible, should have been 
given a welcome as the expression of a prophetic willingness to 
bring his humble beam toward the building of the Jewish house. 
The old synagog asked anyone from the bench "to ascend" and 
say the blessing or read the Scripture. Ancient Babylon held 
assemblies to encourage anyone, no matter what his profession, 
to stand up and teach, if he had aught to teach. Not a hierarchy, 
but a heightened laity, was the intention of the Jewish spirit. 

It was a logical development of Israel's unique apprehension 
of the implications of the democratic spirit that gave Reform 
Judaism to uphold the enfranchisement of woman as a Jewish 
thought. As Pharisaic Judaism decentralized Jewish practice 
and took the Passover meal from the central sanctuary into every 
Jewish home, and taught us that every Jew could be a priest, 
so was it possible for the Jew to give the world to understand 
that the religion of the self-forgetting prophet was a religion of 
the people and for the people. 
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This gives us to understaod the unique fuaction and teaching 
of the Jewish prophet. He was a servant of all the people, and 
not of a select and aristocratic group. Wherever worldly success 
and its frequent consequences in conscienceless ne as developed the 
sundering of Israel into mutually exclusive classes, the voice of 
I the prophet thundered forth in criticism and in protest. The 
I division into privileged rich and exploited poor, the prophet's 
I eoul could never endure. It was a seer who could say. "I will 
' go to the nohles and speak to them." And unto them he an- 
nounced woe and a doom because they builded their house by 
Tin righteousness, or caused their neighbor to labor without wages 
and gave him not his pay. What a scathing rebuke of class pride 
and assumption of superiority because of what they owned, when 
he could say, "Dost thou call thyself king because thou escelleat 
[ in cedar?" (Jer. XXII, 15.) 

I "Give the people that they may eat", not alone that they may 
I eat, "\mm ^13K but that they have a little more than the 
mere minimum of sustenance. A religion or a society that does 
not contemplate the wellbeing of all its inhabitants, is a society 
over which a doom impends. The disinherited and the submerged 
may rise up to tlireaten the wealth of those who have made it by 
selling the righteous for money and the needy for a. pair of 
Bandals. The message of the prophets was a democratic deliv- 
erance. 

Israel was not selected as a favorite of a tribal God. The 
Cnthitcs are unto God even as Israel. It is true he had brought 
Israel out of Egypt, hut it was the same love of a democratic 
God that led the Philistines out of Caphtor and the Aramaeans 
from Kir. Nay, more in tlie thought of Amoa, Syria, Philistia, 
Tyre, Moab, and Ammon are on the same basis of a divine con- 
demnation as is Israel, because they all have violated universal 
ethical principles. The clarion call of the old Jewish prophet 
s for a democratic organization of life. It was the thought 
I of the writer of the first chapter of Genesis who traced humanity's 
origin to one pair. It was the concept of the writer of the tenth 
I chapter of Genesis who conceived it as a part of his religious 
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philosophy whether it were demoDstrable in science or not, that 
"all nations are hound together by common blood and are the 
creation of one common God''. It was the thought of the rabbi 
who said the greatest verse of the Bible was; "This is the 
book of the generations of man". It was the contribution of 
Isaiah who could exclaim against that fiftieth of the population 
owning one-half of a nation's wealth: "Woe to those who join 
house to house, who add field to field until there is no space 
left." It is the democracy of Hillel: "If I am for myself alone, 
what am I ?" 

Compare this democracy of Israel's teachers with Prof. 
Rauschenbusch's severe arraignment of Christianity when he 
indicts his faith "for allowing the social hope to fade by throw- 
ing all its strength in an other-worldly hope. The most effective 
argimient against religion today is that religion has been against 
the people. . . . For a century and a half at least they have 
been on the upgrade, climbing with inexpressible toil and suffer- 
ing toward freedom, equality and brotherhood. The oflScial 
Church, taking Christendom as a whole, has thrown the bulk of 
its great resources to the side of those who are in possession and 
against those who were in such deadly need of its aid. This is 
the great scandal which will not down." He continues by saying, 
"In Judaism the hope of the reign of God on earth, thanks to 
Buch religious teaching as no other Nation had, had become a 
dogma of the popular faith, a common axiomatic conviction," 

To continue the point of view of Israel's democratic prophets, 
let me quote the words of another Christian teacher. Prof. Kent: 
"The clear-eyed prophet of Tekoa said and proclaimed eternal 
principles which, if appreciated and applied in the market places, 
in the public tribunals, in the councils of state and in the par- 
liament of nations, would long ago have inaugurated the era of 
universal peace and goodwill that is still the unrealized ideal of 
humanity." 

In this statement of a completely disinterested student of 
religion, we have not alone a recognition of the lightness of the 
position of the .Tew in the world, hut a completely correct state- 
ment of Israel's democratic mission. It has always been our 
belief that Israel's interpretation of God and human life is the 
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essential prerequisite of a perfect social order. The beautiful 
biblical idyl of Abraham and the servant to whom he entrusts 
the obligation of finding a wife for Isaac, is an illustration of 
that finely democratic principle of complete confidence between 
master and servant which, if applied to the problems of capital 
and labor today, would have softened the asperities that now 
loom so large in the industrial world. 

In view of this attitude toward life, we are constrained to 
deplore what seems to us to be a degeneration from a lofty ideal 
upon the part of those who claim we have no mission, just at 
a time when the world stands in need of this old prophetic 
philosophy. The discouraging array of nostrums which appa- 
rently well-meaning theorists submit for the consideration of the 
world as, for example — ^bolshevism, dictatorship of proletariats, 
renationalization, morality by law — betokens a world not alone 
sick at heart, but oppressed by a famine neither of bread nor a 
thirst for water, but of hearing the word of the Lord and who 
wander from sea to sea and from the north even to the east 
to seek the word of the Lord, and who, alas! do not find it. 

I would that both Jew and Gentile might inscribe the words 
of Professor Kent in the noisy market-places of the world that 
they may be seen by a Christendom in search of health and heal- 
ing, and by a divided Jewry, a part of which is so little sure of 
its authority and potency as to blind itself to the evidence of 
its own eyes. To you of little faith, let me say that the world 
is being convinced. Those who would forsake it for an isolation 
are neither sure of themselves nor of the world in which they 
live. But that man of prophetic insight, in whom is the spirit 
of a God of all men, — *Tie shall bring forth judgment to the 
nations. He shall not fail, nor be discouraged till he have set 
justice on the earth, and the isles shall wait for his law." 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESSES AND RESOLUTIONSH 



JOSEPH BOGEN 



Habrt a. Ueefbld 

It is my sad privilege to bring to you this humble tribute of 
respect for the memory of my predecessor in office, Joseph Bogen. 

I am confident that every member of this Conference, whether 
they came into close and intimate companionship with Joseph 
Bogen or knew him only slightly or not at all will join with me 
in the time-honored words, zichrono Uvracha, the memory of our 
friend is a blessing. 

Joseph Bogen was horn in Bresiau, Grermany. October 13, 
1842. lie received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Bresiau in 1863. and the degree of Doctor of 
Laws in 1889. He came to America in 1871 and received a call 
from a congregation at Eeokuk, Iowa, remaining there until 
1881, when he was called to the pulpit of the Hebrew Union Con- 
gregation of Greenville, Miss., which he served until 1301, going 
from there to the congregation at Tesarkaoa, Texas, and after 
occupying that pulpit for a period of six years, he became rabbi 
of B'nai Israel congregation, Jackson. Tenn.. to which pulpit he 
waa elected for life. On December 16 last, he died at the homa 
of his daughter at Fort Worth, Texas, after a brief illness. 

Doctor Bogen was the author of a book entitled "Meditations 
for the New Year and Atonement Days" and collaborated with 
Rabbi George Solomon in the publication of "Essays on 
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Origin of Christianity/' At the time of his death he had in 
process of publication a work on "Jewish Religious Customs and 
their Origin and Purpose/' 

Joseph Bogen was a member of the so-called "Old School", 
and he was personally but little known to most of us. As one 
by one his old friends and colleagues passed away — ^the great 
men with whom he had been associated in the great work of 
American Israel in the pioneer days — ^his disposition became more 
and more retiring and his diffidence restrained him from seeking 
the companionship of his younger colleagues. 

He was a member of this Conference almost from its very in- 
ception; he was a warm personal friend and admirer of its im- 
mortal founder. His life was rich in service and resplendent in 
sacrifice. 

Be it therefore Resolved, That the Conference express its 
sympathy at the death of our colleague, and that a page of our 
Yearbook be dedicated to his memory. 
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MOSES J. GRIES 



William Rosenau 



Oure is the sad duty to chrouicte today the death of Moses 1 
J. Gries. His rabbinical career runs parallel with the first j 
twenty-eix years of the history of our orgauization. He wa 
charter member of our Couference. In various capacities he rea-l 
dared it invaluable service. At timea we find his name among 1 
the temporary committees for auditing various accounts, the 1 
consideration of the President's Message and the making of I 
nominations. The important Standing Committees which en-; 
joyed hie earnest cooperation are the following: On tiie Un-j 
affiliated with Congregations, 1901-03; National Organizations, I 
1903-04; Social and Religious Union, 1904-05; Hymn-Bookj 
Committee, 1892-93; Union Hymnal Revision, 1904-06; Church! 
and State, 1905-07 and 1914-16; Weekday Service. 1905-13;| 
Investments. 1905-13; Religious Schools, 1906-10; Religioasl 
Work in Universities, 1907-08; Finance, 1908-09; Soliciting 
Funds, 1909-12; Religious Education, 1909-13; Text Books, 
1910-11; Cooperation in Oasea of Emergency, 1909-13; Coopera- 
tion with National Organizations, 1909-16; Arbitration, 1915-16; 
Relief Fund, 1915-16; Superannuated Ministers' Fund, 1915-16. 

In a number of instances Gries acted as Chairman of these 
Committees. 

He also reproaenfed the Conference on the Editorial Board of 
the Department of Synagog and School Extension of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, from 1914-16. 

On the Executive Committee of the Conference he served as 
member from 190-5-09. 

The offices he held were: Assistant Secretary from 1893-94; 
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Treasurer from 1909-11; Vice-President from 1911-13; and 
President from 1913-15. 

Anyone whg has ever attended sessions of the Conference over 
which Gries presided must have felt that be was an expert par- 
liamentarian. He knew how to handle the most difficult situa- 
tions. He never lust his head. His quiet bearing during heated 
debate was nothing short of phenomenal. Too much praiee ia 
not bestowed upon him if it is remarked that he was, in great 
measure, responsible for the business-like administration of the 
affairs of the Conference in recent years. 

But he was interested in more than the buaineaa of the Con- 
ference. He was solicitous also for tlie growth of its healthful 
influence. Thus, as is evidenced by his attitude toward the Con- 
ference's vote on the Social Question, when the Conference met 
in Detroit in 19H, he indicated that he deemed it wise for the 
Conference to be careful before expressing itself officially on any 
important question. 

In the reading of our Yearbooks we find how actively Gries 
participated in the discussion of all subjects which came up for 
the Conference's consideration. He took an active part in such 
Round Tables as "The Most Effective Sermon" (1907); "The 
Compatibility of Zionism and Reform Judaism" (1907) ; "In- 
teresting Features of a Year's Work" (1911); "Problems and 
Policies of the Conference" (1915); "Bible Reading in the Pub- 
lic Schools" (1915). 

As tribute to the memory of Moses J, Gries, the estimate 
which is contained in the resolutions adopted by our Executive 
Board on the occasion of his withdrawal from the ministry, might 
be regarded sufficient even at this hour. It reads: 

Having learned with profound regret that Rabbi 
Moees J. Gries, one of the most useful members of our 
Conference and a late Pre.sident of the same, had re- 
solved to retire from the active ministry, covering 
twenty-eight years of remarkable achievement, twenty- 
five of which were spent in Cleveland, Ohio, the Execu- 
tive Board at its October meeting, held in Cincinnati, 
unanimously voted to present a resolution to Rabbi 
Gries, a copy of which herewith follows: 
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Besolution of the Executive Committee of the 

CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RABBIS 

aoent the resignation of 

Rabbi Moses J. Ghies 

of Cleveland, Ohio 

Whereas, Our beloved friend and colleague, Eabbi 
Moses J. Qries, rabbi of Tifereth Israel Congregation, 
in Cleveland, Ohio, has felt impelled to withdraw from 
his many public activities, by which he conferred inval- 
uable benefits upon the Jewish community at large and 
shed new lustre upon the' vocation of rabbi in our coun- 
try; and, 

Whereas, He has severed his connection with all the 
activities of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
in which for many years, as a member of its Executive 
Board, and especially as President of the Conference, he 
distinguished himself by his unselfish devotion to the 
cause of liberal and progressive American Judaism, of 
religious education and broad philanthropy, as well as 
by his rare tact and practical wisdom, his fairness and 
goodwill to all his colleagues, 

Be it hereby Re.'otved. That we, his colleagues of 
the Executive Board, express our profound regret at 
being henceforth deprived of the valuable aid of bis 
sound wisdom and counf^e! and of his calm judgment 
in our deliberations, while at the same time we asanre 
our beloved colleague and friend, Eabbi Moses J. Ories, 
of our warm appreciation and admiration of the noble 
character and the self-sacrificing devotion he displayed 
during the twenty-seveu years of his ministry, and par- 
ticnlarly of his single-hearted efforts on behalf of the 
communal welfare of his city, by which he became a 
shining example and an inspiration to the younger 
generation of rabbis in this country; 

Be it further Resolved, That we voice our hope and 
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prater, in coinmou with our colleagues and liis dear wife 
and children, that a benign Providence ma; spare him 
for many years to come in liealtli and happiness so as 
to enable him to carry out liia best intentions for the 
benefit of his family and tJie good of his community in 
which he lives, honored and beloved by all who know 
bim. 



However, we would be remiss in our obligation to tlie de- 
parted if we did not supplement these resolutione by facts helpful 
in recalling him to us as he was in life. 

Mine was the privilege not only to have had him ae my 
predecessor in the Presidential ofiiee of the Conference, and thus 
to have reaped what he so wisely sowed, but also to have known 
him intimately as colleague, classmate, fellow student and friend 
since boyhood days. 

Moses J. Gries was born in Newark, N. J., January 25, 18G8, 
and died in Cleveland, Ohio, October 30, 1918. He was one of 
eight children who had come to blcps the union of Jacob Gries 
and Katherine Frances Gries (nee Holzer). When three years 
of age Moses J. Gries lost his father, and when seven he was 
deprived of his mother. 

His early secular education was obtained in the public schools 
of Newark and his elementary Hebrew training from Rabbis 
Joseph Leucht and Joseph Hahn, of the same city. In 1881 he 
entered the Hebrew Union College and Hughes High School at 
Cincinnati. In 1889 he graduated with the degree B. L. from 
the University of Cincinnati and with the title "Eabbi" from the 
Hebrew Union College. 

Qries's first pulpit was in Chattanooga, Tenn. He continued 
in office there from 1889 until 1892. From Chattanooga he went 
to Cleveland, Ohio, acting as the rabbi of Tifereth Israel Con- 
gregation for a quarter of a century. About a year before his 
death, on account of ill health, he voluntarily resigned hia posi- 
tion. 

When Gries came to Cleveland he found a congregation num- 
bering no more than 125 members and a congregational Reli- 
gious School with an enrollment of about 80 children. The old 
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temple on Huron Street soon had to be abandoned, because Gries'a 
organizing genius gat^e marked impetus to the congregation's 

growth. 

Gries played a prominent part in the atfaira not only of the 
Jewish community, but also of the general community. There 
was no institution or movement for betterment in Cleveland 
which did not come under the influence of his powerful person- 
ality. He was a civic factor of the highest magnitude. More- 
over, as he interested himself in Cleveland's local affairs, so he 
rendered valuable assistance in the launching of national org&ni- 
zationa, secular as well as Jewish, and in the administ ration of 
international Jewish relief. 

June 3, 1917, the day he retired from the pulpit, was made 
a Testimonial Day by his congregation. As Gries's personal 
friend and the Conference's representative I was present on this 
occasion. I shall never forget the inspiring character of that 
celebration, which, within the breast of everyone, evoked the 
mingled feelings of joy and sorrow — of joy that public service 
waa appreciated — and of sorrow, that an illustrious career had 
to be cut short. 

What Moses J, Gries was in public life can be regarded the 
natural flowering of his earliest ideas and ideals. Gries, the 
child, was the father of Gries, the man. 

He was an excellent student, but never strove for scholarship 
as such. All Jewish knowledge he acquired was by him re- 
garded merely a mental discipline, the better to prepare him for 
the raany-sided communal tasks the American rabbinate is called 
upon to perform. Because Gries did not aspire after erudition, 
his work is not any. the less valuable. Society, as it is now con- 
stituted, calls for a ministry consisting of preachers dowered with 
a variety of special qualifications. The exhorter, the lecturer, 
the scholar, the authority, the organizer and the social worker, all 
liave their place among the rabbis in the Jewish body politic. 

And yet Gries had the highest regard for the scholar. On 
one occasion in the early days of his career. Gries was the ap- 
plicant for a certain pulpit. He learned that the week after he 
had delivered his trial sermon an older man of profound learn- 
ing was to be given a probationary hearing. He took e 
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s confidence and told me of his determination, wMcli he forth' 
Ivith carried out, to withdraw from pulpit competition. His 
•Teason was none other than his unwillingness to see erudition 
fibiimiliated in defeat. 

Gries had an exceptionally analytical mind. I know no one 
who proved more competent in getting the substance out of a 
book than he. He was in the habit of making an abstract of 
everything he read and everytliiog he said. Having tiie .proper 
respect for the intelligence of his audiences, he never spoke 
without preparation. If it was impossible for him to prepare in 
detail, he was sure to work out at least a synopsis of his 
thought. He was thoroughly practical. His executive ability 
exhibited itself in every one of hia undertakings. He was sys- 
tematic and precise, not only in his work, but also in his recrea- 
L'tion. 

! was every inch a man. Sincerity marked his every act, 
I'look and word. He was "clean of hands and pure of heart/' 
I He did not 'lift up his soul to falsehood nor did he swear de- 
|ceitful]y." He held that whatever else a man was, as Jewish 
I teacher, bis outward protestations had to harmonize with his 
inward motives, trnon DiD^ DW ^K 1133 IDID P«P TD^n ^0 
What Gries practiced he preached, and what he preached 
be practiced. He advocated only that which became conviction 
with him. He did not compromise with the truth. He never 
minced words. He had no patience with pretense. He could not 
tolerate falsehood. He was no respecter of persons. It made no 

I difference to him who the social leper was, the cry "XTnclean, 
tTnclean" was in no case withheld. 
Gries could grow righteously indignant whenever there was 
tall for righteous indignation. Therefore, it may be stated that 
While he was loyal to his friends, he did not hesitate to condemn 
them whenever lie knew that they did wrong. Like the prophet 
Nathan, he would hurl at them the accusation, "Thou art the 
man!" tr«n nriN 

As his loyalty to friends did not prevent Gries from criticis- 
ing them, so did his loyalty to institutions not restrain him from 
indicating their mistakes or their opportunities for improve- 
ment. Thus it happened that his alma mater, the Hebrew Union 
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College, and the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, to 

cite only two examples, were the frequent beneficiaries of his 
corrective eoTUisel. 

Gries felt deeply. He was markedly emotional. He worked 
indefatigably. When he saw a duty he performed it. In all he 
undertook one could observe iiis intensity. In fact, it was his 
intensity which tended to shorten his days. 

Hi9 bearing was always marked by dignity. The rabbinate 
and the Jewish community could count upon being properly 
represented by liim. It mattered not whether he spoke at dedi- 
cation of temples, national Jewish conventions, interdenomina- 
tional meetings or before Christian Chautauqua audiences, he 
conld always be relied upon to say the right word. Several years 
ago when he addressed "The Baltimore City Club" on "The City 
Beautiful", a subject which had for its purpose the introduction 
of municipal reforms, every Jew present rejoiced over the im- 
pression Griea made upon the large non-Jewish element in his 
audience. He may be included among those of whom it is said: 
1D3K Djjn ^D ^:b ^JJl tnpS *mp2 "Through them that are 
nigh unto me I will be sanctified and before all the people I 
will be glorified" (Lev, X, 3). Gries understood it to be his 
duty as a rabbi 13T IffND'pnn '?2 HK 'ysiff' •'12 flK miH^ 

:ni?DT2 nn^'i'K mn^"to teach the statutes (the permanent things) 
which the Lord had spoken unto Israel by the hand of Moses" 
(Lev. X, 11). 

And all that Gries evidenced in life, he exhibited also in his 
literary style. His diction was clear. His sentences were terse 
and trenchant. He knew how to put things. One always knew 
where Gries stood on any issue. His aim seemed to he not only 
to l>e understood, but also not to be misunderstood. He was 
neither ambiguous, verbose nor pompous. 

When he mounted the rostrum, either in consecrated edifice 
or secular building, his lips seemed to be tohched by the living 
coals of truth taken from God's altar. An illustration of his 
impasaionate oratory is the address delivered by him at the John 
Hay Memorial Service, which was held at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in Cleveland, in 1905. and which our Conference, upon 
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a body. Stirring is his peroration which 



I iovitation, attended i 
[ reads : 

"The lives of the sons of the nation, pure and great, 
exalt and ennoble the whole nation. John Kay was a 
patriot — a true patriot, a true type of America's noblest 
and best. What words, more fitting to be spoken, than 
those immortal words, spoken on the field of tiettyaburg 
by Abraham Lincoln, whom he loved and served so well 1 
'It is rather for its to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us, that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion.' " 

—{Yearbook, Vol. XV, pp. 133, 134.) 
And now let us consider the keynote of Gries's preaching and 
[ the Jewish activities in which Gries was particularly interested. 
While Gries was conservative in his youth, he became a 
radical the moment he entered the ministry. Few men justly are 
willing to go to the lengths Gries did in adjusting Judaism to 
the spirit of the times. Reckoning with the past is essential in 
Judaism. It defines the exact line of our religious development. 
The Torah was not read in his temple. Sunday services took the 
place of the traditional Sabbath devotion. Perhaps only one 
other congregation is known to have thus departed from estab- 
lished customs. 

Whether we endorse his point of view or not, his call to 
Reform, presented in his Conference sermon delivered in 1911 
and entitled "The Opportunities of Liberal Judaism in America" 
is noteworthy. It expresses better than anything else from hJs 
pen his position on some of the principles of Jewish Theology. 
I Says Gries: 

"It is a time of moral and social crisis in the reli- 
gious world and in the Jewish world, yet leaders in 
Israel are insistent upon conformity rather than upon 
conscience. They seem to value ceremony as more pow- 
erful for life than conduct, and ritual more than right- 
eousness. The modem world needs the awakening of 
individual, corporate, national and interna- 
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tional. The age demands a rebirth of moral passion. 

Therefore ve liberals are so iofifiteot npoD the Jewish 
f ethical emphaais and have bo little confidence in a re- 
pJigioD of pota and pans, of rites and rituAl. Neither 
^iDtemal dietetics nor external genudectioDs will save 

the modem Jew. fieeded for the Jew and for the world 

ia the Jeicish ethical mttrpretation, vital and with power, 

of life, of the world and of history. 

Let OS look the Sabbath problem squarely in the 
face. It will never be solved by rhetorical rhapsodies 
aboat Sahbsth Candles; nor yet by a pleasant glossing 
over of real difficulties in religions belief and religions 
life. Let ns work for a genuine Sabbath for the Jew — 
a day of rest in honor of God, for worship and for 
spiritnal nplift. I am unwilling that an hour on Fri- 
day evening or Saturday or Sunday morning shall be 
Sabbath for the chosen few, while the vast multitude of 
Israel remain Sabbathless and religionlese. 

Liberal Judaism has a duty also to the immigrants, 
in the great cities and in the smaller communities 
throughout the country. Let us not build, not suffer to 
be built, a wall of separation between Jews and Jews. 

The Liberal Jew must interpret ancient Judaism to 
the modem world. He speaks to the twentieth century. 
Bducation has changed the thought of the world. Never 
again will mankind hold the former views of religion. 
Inter-commnni cation has changed the whole face of the 
globe. Never again will the Jew be an isolated nation. 

I believe in the mission of the Jew. and I believe 
that mission to be in the world and to the world. Onn 
the duty to proclaim our Jewish thought to the world 
in which we live; not to convert the world, bnt to teach 
mankind the Jewish view of life and of history. The 
time will come when we shall regret that we have not 
been inspired by the missionary enthnsiasm. 
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An obligation rests upon the Jews of America. 
Judaism has survived the yoke of bondage and the 
sword of oppreseion. Judaism must prove itself tri- 
umphant under freedom. Judaism must be a religion 
of freedom and not a religion of persecution. Not for- 
ever must our characteristic note be the wall of sorrow, 
under the pangs of suffering, with unceasing martyr- 
dom. We have been delivered from the ghetto walls. 
We must be emancipated from the ghetto spirit. Our 
Judaism must inspire life under freedom. 

Only a free, emancipated Judaism will ever be a 
true world religion. Therefore some of us are so in- 
sistent that the Jew and Judaism in America shall be 
American and not oriental. Our American Jewish 
congregations are not oriental transplantations. They 
need not appear oriental in the form and language of 
worship, nor yet in the practices of life," 

(Yearbook, Vol. XXI, pp. 143, 144, 145, 147.) 

In the light of his enthusiasm for his particular Reform, as 
well as in that of existing requirements, we can readily appre- 
ciate bis recommendation to organize the "Forward Movement", 
as contained in a paragraph taken from liis Presidential Mes- 
sage in 1914 and reading as follows: 

"Judaism's principles, teachings, and ideals are 
true, but we need the voice and the power of the 
prophets to appeal to the hope and the idealism of the 
youth of America, and to kindle the enthusiasm and 
to command the spirit of consecration of our college 
men and women. If the remnants of Israel, scattered 
among strange peoples in far distant lands, do not 
stimulate our imagination, surely the thousands upon 
thousands of the unaynagoged and the untempled — the 
lost and the strayed of Israel — at our very door, in 
every city of America, should compel our sense of obli- 
gation. Have we the wisdom and force to inspire and 
to organize this Forward Movement of the laymen of 
Israel ? I would awaken, not the memories of the dead 
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past, but the strong consciouaness of the living pre^ot — 
our duty, teachers and le&dere, to the living generation." 
(Yearbook, Vol. XXIV, p. 190.) 

Gries lost no opportunity to prove that Religion, to remain 
a power, must be Conduct. Typical is the paragraph taken from 
the Message to wliich we have just referred and in which he 
recommends : 

"Judaism is life and not articles of faith; life and 
not a code of laws. This new emphasis has transformed 
the life-work of the rabbi and the conception of the tem- 
ple. Religion cannot be, as many people believe it to 
be, Bomething remote from life. It has relation to the 
whole of life. It expresses itself in ways other than 
worship." 

(Yearbook, Vol. XXIV, p. 179.) 

As his Cleveland congregation was probably one ot the first 
in the country to put women on the Board of Trustees, so it 
was one of the first — if not the first — to advocate and conduct 
the Open Temple. In his Conference lecture in 1901 he says: 
"Where then is the temple which is doing its full 
duty to its community — which is open to all and whose 
gates men and women and children enter with thanks- 
giving? Of whom may it with truth be said, 'Tiiis is 
the generation of those that seek Thee!' I do not wait 

to hear you protest 

Worship is not the all of Judaism.' 

I accept the thought and I ask for more than times 
of worship and hours for religious instruction. . . . 

Confront the conditions as they exist 

Welcome the movement and the inspiration which 
will bring back the healthy interests of life. Our tem- 
ples are not to be monuments, beautiful and costly, to 

satisfy our pride and vanity 

Judaism is concerned with the whole of life. 

It does not divide life and conduct into religious and 

irreligious 
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Every effort and activity of life, all work and pleasure, 

are within the province of religion 

Our present-day life grows more and more complex. 

Men and women are drawn more and more out of their 
homes to satisfy their desires and their neceasiticB. 

The temple shall be the larger home for the oongrega- 
tion — not a substitute for hut a supplement to the tiome. 
It is the natural center of all congregational and com- 
munal life 

The organizations and societies of men and women, 
especially of young men and young women, which exist 
in most communities, ought to find a home in the temple. 

The temple, by reason of its character, and the cause 
for which it stands, will give a needed uplift to the 
works and the pleasures of these associations, and they, 
do not fear, will not make unholy the altar." 

(Yearbook, Vol. XI. pp. 14.5-147.) 

As to whether all that marked Gries's Open Temple is legiti- 
mate for the house of God to offer, is still dehatable. 

The Jewish activity in which Griea was particularly inter- 
ested is the education of the young. He bad the happy faculty 
of making up with children and winning their love. He knew 
their needs because he understood child-life. 

When he was a member of the Committee on the Unaffiliated, 
unlike many others, he contended for the admittance of the chil- 
dren of people not members of the congregation, into the Reli- 
gious School (Yearbook. Vol. XI, p. 7-1). Both his sympathy 
for children and his attitude toward the unaffiliated resulted in 
his creation of one of the largest congregational schools in the 
United State.'". Among educational activities, all of which tended 
to the genuine nplifl of growing Jews and Jewesses and for 
which he was in great measure responsible, are his Temple 
Alumni Association, the Educational I-eague. the Council Edu- 
cational Alliance of Cleveland and the Jewish Religious Teach- 
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ers' Association of Ohio. Nor should it be forgotten, that the 
Sabbath School exhibits, which were frequently arranged at our 
Conferences, were originally suggested by Cries. 

To insure general Jewish propaganda, both for the enlighten- 
ment of Jews and non-Jews, Cries was Tery much interested in 
the publication of tracts and favored the publication of an 
American Jewish Quarterly Beview (Yearbook, Vol. XI, p. 89). 

His sympathy for world-Jewry, his sense of Jewish solidarity 
and therefore his Jewish consciousness can, despite his extreme 
radicalism^ be declared to have been especially marked. Listen 
to what he says in his Presidential Message of 1915: 

''The misery and misfortune of the millions of non- 
combatants are the obligation of their own countries 
and governments. Each country and government has 
the imperative duty to care for its own citizens and 
people. The Jews of America, hearing Israel's cry of 
aflSiction, have struggled to lift Israel's heavy burden, 
but in vain. 

Again, in the face of world-wide misery, we dis- 
cover ourselves unprepared and unorganized. To meet 
overwhelming disaster, we endeavor to create national 
and international agencies. We are never ready, though 
Jews are ever in distress and have not yet escaped the 
yoke of the world's cruelty, oppression and persecution. 

Our dutv is to send relief, and vet more relief, and 
it will not be enough. It saddens and shames us to 
know how inadequate has been our response; but in 
spite of all discouragement, we dare not abandon our 
efforts. 

Is theiv one in America, who would witness actual 
human suffiering and refuse help? Is there one among 
\is all, who could see babes perish and men and women 
die from hxmger and exposure and refuse to hear the 
pittHMis orj? I am unwilling to believe that the Jews 
of Aniorioa \lon*t can\* Perhaps when they realize 
tho facts thev will do their full dutv. America is the 
onlv Jowish ivmmunitv in the world able to send relief. 
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American Jews heretofore, always, have answered Is- 
raeFs appeal for help. Drive home with power the mag- 
nitude of the misery, to compel sacrifice for our un- 
fortunate brothers !'* 

(Yearbook, Vol. XXV, pp. 142, 143.) 

No rabbi surpassed Ories in the appreciation of America and 
American institutions. Our Committee on Sectarianism was, 
during Ories's Presidency, reorganized with a representative in 
every state of the Union, in order to make the work of said 
Conmiittee more effectual. In this connection, let me quote 
again from his Presidential Message of 1915 a paragraph headed 
"Beligious Liberty.*' 

'The wisdom of our plan of reorganization of the 
Church and State Committee has been made manifest. 
Urgent is the demand for better organization against 
the associations which menace religious liberty in Amer- 
ica. Immediate is the need for more thorough prepared- 
ness against the false arguments offered in the interest 
of legislation, favoring the introduction of Bible Bead- 
ing in the Public Schools. In the face of tremendous 
pressure, we triumphed, because of the inherent right- 
eousness of our cause. The duty of leadership and the 
responsibility for initiative rest upon our State Chair- 
men, but all of us must study the problem and know 
the law and be eternally vigilant. 

It is the mature judgment of students of American 
history, that American political freedom would never 
have been won, if simultaneously religious liberty had 
not been achieved. In the days of the Revolution the 
leaders for political liberty were the advocates of re- 
ligious liberty. Thurch and state, separate and inde- 
pendent, is uniquely American, and constitutes the most 
striking contribution of America to the science of 
government.' 

Organized forces threaten to invade the sanctity and 
to destroy the character of the American Public School. 
With all vigilance and with all might, we must safe- 
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guard its sanctity and maiotaiu its character inviolate. 
The public school must be for all the childrCD of the 
Republic, offering equal opportunity to all and equal, 
UDreserved participation to all. Tlie public school is 
Ihe institution to unify and to Americanize the children 
of the nation. Religious Liberty is the great gift of 
America to civilization and to the world." 

(Yearbook, Vol. XXV, pp. 147, 148.) 

What a pity that Gries was not able to spend the last year 
of his life in the service of the rabbinate ! He loved his calling. 
He eloquently proved this in the reply he sent on February 9, 
1917. to the Reeolution of the Executive Committee of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis. In this reply he remarked: 

"No life-calling is nobler than that of rabbi. To 
it 1 was guided in early youth, and to it I consecrated 
the gifts and powers, with which I may have been en- 
dowed. 

It was my chosen life-work — and to its service it 
has been a privilege to give myself, with heart and soul 
and might. 



It has been a happiness to serve the historic cause 
of Israel and to strive for the fulfillment of its pro- 
phetic ideals in and through America. 

Though necessity compels me to free myself from 
the heavy burdens of the active ministry, I hope to be 
able to continue useful service for Israel's cause." 

(Yearbook. Vol. XXVII, p. ZG.) 

Afl long as Gries was, on account of the strain which goes 
with public speaking, obliged to withdraw from the ministry, 
the hope was generally entertained, that he would be spared to 
take a leading part in the laity. The realization of this hope 
was, however, in the wisdom of Divine Providence, not vouch- 
safed. 

Moses J. Gries lies buried in Mayfield Cemetery, Cleveland. 
He is monmed not only by his beloved wife, Franoea Hayes 
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Qries, to whom he was married June 15, 1898, and by his two 
sons, but also by the congregation and the community he served 
so faithfully and all his colleagues in the rabbinate wheresoever 
dwelling in these United States. 

When the new temple of Tifereth Israel Congregation is to 
be erected, a chapel, to be known as the Gries Memorial Chapel, 
will, according to resolution, be dedicated to his memory. In 
the meantime, and ever after, Moses J. Gries shall live in affec- 
tionate regard within the hearts of all of us who knew him as 
President of our Conference, colleague and friend. nD*lS^ P'*T3C "IST 
'The memorial of this righteous man is a blessing.'' 
Illustrious as Moses J. Gries was in life, he is one of those of 
whom it can be said: jn^^nnD nnv inn^on DV'^^^C U^^MJi 
"Greater are the righteous in their death than in their life.'* 
(Hulin 7.) 

Be it Resolved, That the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis record on the minutes of this meeting 
its profound grief over the loss it has sustained in the 
death of Moses J. Gries, and that an expression of its 
sympathies be forwarded to our departed colleague's wife 
and children. 
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INTBODUCTOBY ADDRESS— WISE CENTENARY 

Louis Grossman 

The hand of memory is magic. It touches the dead with 
light touch and they rise. It puts its finger on the eye and it 
opens. It calls forth the voice that lies slumbering in the echo 
and it speaks with restored familiarity. It sets erect the man 
and he moves amongst us as if he had not gone from us at all. 
Love is the magic of that memor}'. It warms the dead that they 
live again. 

Isaac M. Wise is dead nineteen years. But faithful love has 
been sitting at his grave. And sometimes, as tonight, when we 
come together, we who were with him in the days of his trials 
and in the days of his triumph, love opens the portals and takes 
him by the arm and leads him into the midst of us that with 
clarified eye he may gaze upon us and brighten us and that we 
may catch a glimpse of him and return to our duties uplifted. 

Who does not remember him as truth made him! The 
glamor of fame has not changed his simplicity. His face was 
frank, his voice sincere, the touch of his hand warm; who does 
not remember, if ever he walked with Isaac M. Wise on the 
street, that slow, halting way, that affable flow of talk, interrupted 
by stops. Who that ever sat at table with him can forget his 
cheery hospitality, in which wit mingled with the serious. Who 
that was his pupil can wipe out of his vision that eye of his that 
looked into yours to coax you to think with him. Isaac M. Wise 
was dear to us because he was near to our heart. And memory 
brings him back. 

In a room in this Temple there are three paintings of him. 
One of how he appeared when he was young, another as he was 
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ill tlie years of his prime and a tliird depicts him in his old age. 
The artists have done their best to portray what is mute on can- 
vas. But when released from the conventions of art, and freeing 
the soul tliat sat for theui in tlie flesh, three great bumao trage- 
dies speak out of them. Three dreams, three fulfilments, three 
Lumao truths of life, of youth, and manhood and old age, the 
OQO with the zest of impulsive ambition, the second with the vigor 
of certainty that comes from within and the third with the 
serenity that the loud applause cannot sweeten and vulgar 
adulation cannot enhance. Isaac M. Wise wae sturdiest when 
men blocked his way, and drew satisfaction out of liis labor 
then most when there was with him none but his hope and his 
conscience. 

The young Wise was a dreamer, but not a visionary. He 
planned and he built his plans not out of hazy wishes, but out 
of conviction and will. 

His face is pale as that of an earnest man who represses the 
impnlscs of youth and has sacrificed buoyant vigor for the sake 
of a great idea!. His eye is luminous and has the reach of far 
vision. You remember that picture of him in the days when 
he had just come from stormy Albany, in cap and gown and 
with face smooth and broad and erect shoulders. He had just 
passed through the ordeals which the petty always force upon 
the heroic. And he was coming to those who understood him 
and said they would sponsor him and help him build an Amer- 
ican Israel. 

The Wise of the fifties and sixties is a robust man, though 
he stoope and halts. A Jacob who has wrestled with the stranger 
and had become maimed but had remained unconqucred. Some 
of you have before your eye this Wise with bushy eyebrow and 
the flowing hair, with bis band resting upon a book and the 
glasses fiung high upon his forehead. It was the time of his 
fight, when contestants, or was it competitors, blocked his path. 
Wlio will ever read out of that face the secret of his tragic sor- 
row, mingled with the glow of a zeal that would not weaken? 
He had resolved to do big things and he would let none hinder 
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contempt for the small, pity for the weak who could Dot dare, 
and a challenge against those wlio trusted themselves too much 
and the truth not enough. 

And Wise, the old man, with gray and sparee hair, and 
shaggy beard and a smile hovering across iiis lips and the eye 
turning sight inward and tlie head bent forward. Who does not 
remember the sprightliness and the vivacity that defy with 
almost boyisli independence tiie approach of age and weakness 
and resent the courtesy and the patronizing indulgence which 
come under the guise of respect and reverence? He was serene 
and calm and sage and the storm of his life Jiad abated. But 
he had not put away his pen nor hlunted its point. For there 
was still much to do and tliere was none besides him to attempt 
it. Hie pupils had gone into all directions of this great land 
and had carried his word. But a wonderful day was still to 
dawn, and he saw its gleam. ''What I stood for and you now 
interpret, will some day be the trutli for all men."' We smiled 
at the phantasy of an old man. But the day has come and the 
nations are leaguing for the peace uf the world and for justice 
to the lowliest ! His life had a modest beginning. Modest and 
suggestive. A student, a teacher, a youth of vigorous impulse. 
He endured much, but his patience broke when petty men tried 
him. Do you see. as he saw, the small men with the big intoler- 
ance — the men he despised and defied? It was a time when 
petty men could make their petty tyranny prevail. But he feared 
no man, least of all those who had themselves fear in their un- 
certain hearts. Do you recollect that incident in his early years? 
Friends had called him to dedicate the house of God tJiey had 
built. But those who dreaded him and dreaded more the truth 
he had announced, forbade and denied him entrance, Ver}- well, 
he said, you can close doors but you cannot close hearts. And 
when abashed by his word, and stlil more by his frank presence. 
they opened the doors and later sat truculently at the festive 
door and his friends forewarned him against their wrath, he rose 
and read out of a book silently to himself. Perplexed at his 
queer posture, they jneided tfl curiosity, wondering what this 
strange whim meant. And then he raised his voice: "Moses. 
son of Isaac."' he read, "born (and he stated a date) and died 
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(and again he stated a date) ; David, aoo of Jacob, born— died." 
and eo on. And the people gazed at him in amazement and 
some in pity. The man had Jost his reason ! "No, friends,'' 
he cried, "I am reading inscriptions off of tombstones, on graves 
that will be. You who now shout and decry me and denounce 
the truth I bring, will be in these graves some day, and truth 
will be graven on these stones. And all truth they will be able 
lo say will be, 'Here lie those who were and died.' This and 
nothing more. But, by the grace of God, of thofie who speak the 
truth and live for the truth, of those who will come after us. 
justice will say: these lived and suffered and worked and tri- 
umphed by the truth." 

And as his life expanded and he came into touch with the 
larger world, he resented with increasing manliness the limita- 
tions of his life and of the life of those who were flesh of his 
fleth. The man of reform is passionate. Me flings the hammer 
of his criticism and drives it with force. How virile was Wise's 
word, how provoking. He had a blunt tongue, and only those 
(Xiuld understand him who had as plain and honest a soul. He 
spoke to the people, uot ouly iu the language of the people, but 
also with the heart of the people, and they understood him and 
loved him. For he spoke not of things remote, but of things 
near to them. Those days of reform were hard and trying. It 
is so difficult to jolt people out of their habits. And the new 
thought it urges' and forces is discomforting. Wise clinched 
with his opponents. They were many and intrenched, and lie 
was alone, and it was true for him as It is true of all such as 
he, that "one and God are a majority." tie was certain and 
he was indefatigable. What cannot be achieved by one word cau 
be achieved by two, and the third word is an additional strength. 
The winged word of the press and the personal word of address. 
And Wise went through the length and breaHth of this largo 
country and stirred the people. The strenuous exertion did not 
tire him nor did the campaign exhaust his ingenuity. He met 
argument with convincing logic and captious criticism with self- 
effacing patience. Editorials everj- week, and lectures and 
speeches and endless assaults upon the strongholds of the men 
who knew they faced rlefeiii but were reluctant to confess it. 
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And then came the day, the dawning day of the victory he 
bad earned. Weaker, more selfish souls might now rest or vaimt. 
But not Wise. Now, in fact, liia zest for work and the larger 
outlook began. Till now the fight was man against man. Opin- 
ion against opinion and one kind of reform, as it were, against 
a rival one. But now there was only one reform, and that his. 
But a reform that had a i^imimcd up obligation. Wise knew a 
greater day had come, a greater day for his conscience. It was 
the day for Union. He welded the units into a union. He fused 
the persons into a kinship, and created an organization that the 
soul of Israel might live. And he inspirited that soul. He sum- 
moned the young men and gave them of his soul and of his life 
and they have given it in their turn to those who came after 
him and are now taking their place. Does your mind's eye not 
see him in the midst of those resolute, loyal men who were with 
him in those days of the building of the Union? They came 
from the West and the South, and some from the Bast and said 
with him,. Israel must live through a good and united will. Aod 
since that day this Union has stood sponsor for the dignity and 
the moral strength in American Israel. 

And, finally, he laid his aged and kind hand upon those who 
had stood apart because of that hesitation which attends those 
most who know that an unseen bond restrains them. The rabbis 
must unite, he declared, for their own sake and for the sake of 
the people who trust them. And they united, and tlie bond at 
which they had tugged as a chain now holds them in friendship. 

You admire his vision. You marvel at his foresight. You 
pity the tension and strain under which his soul sighed long 
and tearful years and you rejoice at the wonderful fulfilment of 
the dreams of his youth. But even with this you have not 
touched the hem of Ms greatness. For his greatness cannot be 
measured by the compass of Ida acldevements. For he was 
bigger than all these. He was admired, he was respected, he 
was the head of a united American Israel. But he was greatest 
where he was loved. And this was here in this place. The dome 
reaches high and the columns bear the arches that bridge the 
cupola, but farther tlian all of them goes that edifying uplift 
that came to the souls of those who looked into his eye. He was 
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a friend who felt the solemn sense of loyalty. Do you remember 
that fiery word of his that once he cast at his boys^ like a fiery 
torch that burned into our souls ? The students of the University 
had conspired to offend his friend. And his boys had been 
amongst the conspirators. He sent for them and declared they 
must foreswear the wrong. "This is my friend/' he cried, "and 
my boys must be friends of my friend!'' 

He began with all hostile to him. He ended with all his ad- 
mirers. A great man is he who does great things in a great way, 
but greater than he is he who evokes affection and holds it. The 
shy child on the street did not shrink from him, but rather 
nestled to him. And the lonely man without friend and protector 
was reassured and secure, when under the warm charm of his 
gracious kindness. Those who are fond of abstractions may dis- 
pute whether greatness is a matter of genius or of infinite pains. 
But those who know men find the secret power of character in 
its serene kindliness. Wise was one of those rare gracious souls 
who win affection and loyalty and hold them in complete sin- 
cerity. Death cannot chill them and the hastening years cannot 
pale them. We have come here to give him the tribute he has 
earned. But we satisfy ourselves, the best, the noblest and the 
truest that is in us. For these we got from him. An unseen 
bond binds us to him. For love transcends time. He lives now, 
that natural, simple-hearted man who sat down with the himiblest 
and dealt with him as his equal before God and man. ^TTou 
need bread? Well, for that I am here." "You want to study? 
Well, come with me; I, too, want to study." 'TTou are worried? 
Well, come; I, too, have my worry; let us exchange. Will you 
have mine?'' This human touch made him kindred. And it 
made him immortal. 
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CENTENARY ADDRESS 

ISAAC M. WISE— PIONEER LEADER OP AMERICAN 

ISRAEL 

Henby Bebkowitz 

As though it were yesterday, this hour revives the memory of 
the last time many of us gathered here, nineteen years ago to- 
day. Then we came to cluster about the silent form of our 
master and to receive into our souls the last message of his 
presence on earth. That message spake with undying eloquence 
from the mute lips of Death. These consecrated walls re- 
echoed the grief that welled from our hearts and that found ex- 
pression in the solemn chant whose words he himself had com- 
posed for the Memorial service of the great Atonement Day: — 

"Es leben deine Todten! 
Sie schweben zu dir nieder 
Als sanfte Priedensboten." 

The inspirations of that deathless hope had been borne into his 
soul by the sublime prophecy of Isaiah (XXVI, 19) : 

nsv '^i^ty lim '['^'';>n T»nD vn** 

*Thy dead shall live — they wake and sing for joy! 
Por thy dew is refreshing as the dew at daybreak. 
When earth's shades shall flit away." 

Verily, like the dew at dawn, has the divine favor day by day, 
renewed within our hearts the spirit of our great teacher. As 
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the sliadoWB of misjudgment and misunderstaiiduig have flitted 
away, more and more brilliantly has the light of hia spirit 
gleamed forth in luminous blessing. That light was kindled one 
hundred years ago on thia night in the little village of Stein- 
grub, Bohemia. 

So far across a darkened world that little flame hath shed 
its beams. TV'e who kindled our torches with its fire : who guided 
our pathway by its light and cheered our hearts by its glow, 
now come from all purta of the land to unite on this Anniver- 
sary Day, in a tribute of honor and gratitude, whose fulness no 
words can adequately exi>resH. How that flame was nourished; 
what t-louds and mists its rays were destined to pierce; what 
darkness to dispel and what blessings to radiate — we would re- 
count with reverent llmnkfuiness. A general survey is all I may 
venture to ofter by way of introduction to the detailed treatment 
of the various phawes of the life work of Dr. Wise to be pre- 
sented in the succeeding sessions of the Conference. 

Three great tides of new influence passed into the life cur- 
rents of the world during tlie century we are reviewing. By 
them the career of Dr. Wise was mightily determined. These 
were the forces that inaugurated first, the political emancipation; 
t-econd, the intellectual freedom: and finally, the religious refor- 
mation of the Jew from the thralldom of medievalism. Into 
these currents Dr. Wise directed the course of his people. The 
rare gifts with which he had been divinely endowed gave him the 
vision — clearer than that of any of his contemporaries; and the 
vigor, more lusty in energy and more powerful in execution — 
that made him, as all now freely acknowledge, the pioneer leader 
of American Israel. The movement for political emancipation 
had its earliest beginnings with the rise of the Netherlands. It 
was first clearly proclaimed in America through our Declaration 
of Indepoudence. Tt hurst forth in the excesses of the French 
Revolution and sweeping through the lands of Western Europe 
brought the first measure of freedom to tbc Jew. The great 
intellectual upheaval that created the modern scientific era took 
ite origin in Great Britain. It found its broadest unfoldment in 
this Western World where it provided fullest opportunities of 
participation for the Jew. The movement for religious reform 
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brought into existence the liberal branches of ChrietiaDity. 
Among the Jews it received ita earliest impulse in the influences 
that flowed from the brilliant friendship of a noble Jew with a 
noble Christian — Moses Mendelssohn, and that peerless cham- 
pion of religious freedom, Gotthold Ephraim Lesaing. But the 
reform which had its rise in the poat-Mendelssohnian era in 
Germany developed in America along independent lines. Under 
the leadership of Dr. Wise it became distinctively hostile to tlie 
transplanting of either German or any other form of old-world 
Judaism to American soil. They are therefore entirely in error 
who today declare that American Beforra Judaism came out of 
the poisonous atmosphere of Germany and must therefore be 
shunned. 

Just one liundred years ago, after the battle of Waterloo, the 
reactionaries came into control. The higli hopes that had been 
aroused by the steady progress of political emancipation were 
dashed to tlie earth. Scenes of pillage aud persecution were 
witnessed in the towns of Germany. The Hep! Hep! cry re- 
sounded about the cradle of Isaac M. Wise. When he was a boy 
of twelve years of age, he was already filled witli the spirit of 
revolt against the whole German system. In 1831 there fell into 
his hands a publication is,sued by the most courageous advocate 
of human rights in his day. Gabriel Riesser of Hamburg. The 
little book was eagerly devoured by the lad in secret. "I then 
learned in that distant village of Bohemia,'' ho wrote when 
commenting on Riesser's visit to the United States in 18.16, "that 
the Jew also had inborn human rights that must be respected. 
T stilt remember how boldly he told the truth to those German 
county squires, soldiers and pikemen. Frequently I wept at the 
wrongs he set forth and the mighty language with which he 
castigated them." 

The legal disabilities of the Jews aud the consequent economic 
hardships weighed heavily on the youth, ambitions to secure an 
education. We see him bravely faring forth afoot to the capital 
city of Prague, carrying his little bundle of clothes and equipped 
with twenty-seven kreutzer in his pocket. When we consider 
the hardships of those early years (over which he so willingly 
drew the veil of oblivion) we may realize how fortunate were 
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Te, his students, in the priviiegea we enjoyed under his fatherly 
solicitude. It was through his own ludomitable InduBtry and 
oonrage and the helpful aid of his teachers, eepecially Solomon 
Judab Rappaport and Isaac Noah Mannheimer, that these trials 
were auecessfully eombatted. In 1842 at 23 years of age he 
received the S'micha and was called to oiSciate as rabbi at 
Radnitz. 

His independent spirit speedily assorted itself in bis public 
life. The cruel and inhuman restriction which limited the num- 
ber of marriages among the Jews he openly violated. Summoned 
before the imperial council at Prague, he boldly denounced the 
law as immoral. Uis brave stand brought about its ultimate 
abrogation. Ilis position grew steadily more irksome. He told 
in later years of how, dispirited and heart-sick at the stifling of 
bis ideals, he yearned to break away into a freer atmosphere. 
In vain Prudence sounded its warning note from the lips of his 
beloved young wife aud dependent child. 

In an antiquarian book store in the city of Prague he found 
a collection of American English prints with a set of journals 
from the years 1780-1790. They were the letters of Richard 
Henry Lee of Virginia, on the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution of tlie United States. "I purchased the whole set", wrote 
Dr. Wise a half century later. "I read them with the heart 
perhaps more than with the reason. That literature made of me 
a naturalized American in the interior of Bohemia. It inspired 
in me the resolution to go to America, and against the will of 
my friends I did go and my family with me." 

Perhaps the most pathetic moment in the history of the 
young immigrant was that of the disillusionment which came to 
him after his arrival on these shores in July, 1846. With the 
glowing fancy of the poet, he had conceived so exalted an idea 
of the land of freedom that when face to face with the sordidness 
and pettiness of the realities he fotmd and the discouraging 
counsels of those he met, his heart sank and gloom enveloped 
hia soul. Out of this torpor he wa.s roused by Dr. Max Lilien- 
thal, then officiating in New York. To him. after some hesitancy. 
he had presented his letters of introduction. Those of us who 
recall the inspiring personality of Dr. Lilienthal, his noble bear- 
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mg, the geuiality of his spirit, the ardeiit eiithusiasm that floved 
from his ever}' utterance, will readily underetand tlie tribute paid 
when in hia "Reminiscences" (pp. 19-20), Dr. Wise later wrote: 
"The impression I receiTed in the Lilienthal home perhaps de- 
cided my career in America."' 

It was then that he proved himself the man of far-reaching 
vision. Leaving the lowlands of gloom and despair and clamber- 
ing to the I'isgali heights of the prophetic outlook he peered far 
into the future, Like Moses, whom the Midraah portrays as 
casting htg eyes from Mount Xebo over the Promised Land and 
forecasting the great events which under I'rovideuee were there 
to be unfolded, so Dr. Wise in vivid anticipation, planned the 
creation in this promised land of a glorious future for American 
Israel. With characteristic vigor be set himself at once to trans- 
lating his vision into a reality. He had found his life's work. 

He was to transform the Jew in America into an .\inericau 
Jew. He found the Jew here still a European. There were 
groups differentiated according to tiie lands from which they 
had emigrated. There were the earliest comers — the Sephardim. 
or Spanish -Portuguese Jews: Dutch Jews: flcmian Jews; Polish 
Jews. These groups held aloof from each otlier. and in their 
separate congregations kept up the distinct niinhagim — the cus- 
toms and ritnals of these foreign countries. Moreover the timor- 
ous, hunted temper of the European ghetto still clung to them — 
whom Longfellow depicted as "the Ishmaels and Hagars of 
mankind." 

To raise the Jew to self-consciousness; to make him realize 
that be, the boir of noble traditions, bad come at last into the 
heritage of freedom and was no longer an outcast ; to make him 
lift up his head and walk erect, a man among men: to feel in 
every pulse-beat of the Jewish heart an answering throb to the 
inspirations of the new world— this was Ihe ambition that fired 
the heroic soul of our master. Into that cause he flung bis whole 
being and with unremitting Keal he labored unselfishly for its 
achievement to the end of his days. Already in 1S48 he issued 
a challenge to the American Israelites to assert themselves. He 
scouted their cowardice; he stirred up the public press; he organ- 
ized indignation meetings and combatted fearlessly every en- 
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uroacbmeat oa the lIvII, political, social and religious rights uf 
the Jew here and abroad. Ue demauded the full application of 
the fundamentals of the Declaration of Independeuce ; the com- 
plete separation of Church and Stat« and the removal of every 
discrimination against citizens because of their religious faith. 
In the whole long history uf that courageous fight he was the 
pioneer and leader. From the very first lie clearly saw that but 
little could be achieved by individuals aloue and by spasmodic 
elTorts. He pleaded, he argued, he tried, he failed, he tried again 
and again to unite the forces of American Israel until at last 
ill 1873 the Union of American Hebrew Congregatioua was 
formed. Amoug its cardinal objects it undertook to provide 
. means for the relief of the Jews from unjust Lliscrimiuationa. 
To that end the "Board of Civil and Religious Rights" was 
created and has been the official medium through which our 
Americanism has at all times been manfully and effectively as- 
serted. It has stimulated into being the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and kindred agencies. 

In the heart of this achievement lay a still deeper purpose. 
The Union was to bring to American Israel its vital participa- 
tion in that second trend of mighty influences that had come to 
recreate the intellectual life of the world. "July 1, 1858, sep- 
arates two epochs in the history of human thought", said that 
eminent scholar, the late lamented Andrew D. White in his 
History of the Warfare of Sr.ie.nce (Vol. 1. p. 67). On that 
day two papers were presented at a session of the Liimean Society 
of London, one written by Alfred Hussel Wallace, the other by 
(■harles Darwin. Independently and after years of research in 
widely separate parts of the globe, both had made similar dis- 
coveries in natural history and without the knowledge of each 
other, the two friends liad reached identical conclusions and 
promulgated the doctrine of Evolution. Then came that second 
great movement of the past century. A total revolution of 
thought was instituted in every domain of human experience and 
research. 

It is difScult for us today to put ourselves into the attitude 
of mind which was universal before the law of development was 
discovered as operative, not alone in nature, but also in history. 
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Now that that principle is regarded as axiomatic, it is impossible 
for ua fully to vigualize the intensity of tlie intellectual combat 
that raged among the thinking men of the generation to which 
Dr Wiae helonged. 

One day in his office, I saw him reach across his desk, setting 
to one side a great mass of theological and other papers, and 
selecting for perusal a leading American scientific Journal. 
"Wtiat!"' I asked in surprise, "do you find time to read ft journal 
of this kind, too?" With liia genial smile he replied that he 
could better afford to negletl all the other periodicals than this 
which brought to him the real revelations of God's work in the 
world. This reply was peculiarly significant, for it revealed an 
attitude of mind towards the new scientific school of thought 
(juite at variance with that which was general. In the Church, 
panic reigned. EccleBiaatics of all Christian sects in all lands 
were united in denouncing the advocates of the new theory as 
infidels, heretics and atheists. The doctrine of evolution was 
declared to contradict the record of creation in Genesis. The 
trumpets of alarm proclaimed that violent hands were being laid 
on the authority of Holy Writ. Biblical criticism, product of the 
spirit of free inquiry and research, was denounced as anathema. 

The Reform Synagog was not torn by any such violent con- 
flicts. Tile old Mother of Religions had heard many kindred 
Dulcries in the past. The descendants of tho.se who had fur gen- 
erations pondered the searching questions of Job ; who had calmly 
met the cynic skepticism of Koheleth and had patiently followed 
the intricate reasoning of the sages of the Talmud and their 
successors kept their poise. "Judaism", says James Darmstetter 
{Selected Ensayf, p. 274), "is the only religion that has never 
entered into conflict and never can enter into conflict with either 
science or social progress ; that has witnessed all their conquests 
without a sense of fear. It salutes with joy the old familiar 
voices it has heard for centuries." 

Intoxicated with their many succeeses, scientists, led by Karl 
Vogt and Liidwig Ruechner, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, overhastily asserted the triumphs of Materialism. In the 
spirit of the great rationalistic Jewish philosophers consecrated 
fearlessly to the search after truth; in the spirit ot Philo, 
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Saadioh, Uaimonides, Spinoza and Moudeleohi], did the creative 
minde in Israel aUu accept the new challenge of the new day. 
With them Dr. Wise set himself to do hie part in separating the 
false from the true and in clarifying the eternal harmony that 
reveals God alike in the suhlimities of the orderly course of 
nature and in the reason and conswience of mau. "Fear not the 
progress of Science*', I still hear him call In resonant tones from 
this pulpit, "Dread not the discoveries of philosophy. Be not 
terrified by tho necessity of advancing from error to truth, for 
Truth is deathless." His studies and reflections of many years 
were set forth in his fundamental philosophy. The Cosmic Qod 
(1876). At the summit of his intellectual vigor in 1893, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, ho summarized his deepest thought 
and profoundcst convictions in two papers of remarkable clarity 
and cogency. These he read before the World's Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago, One was on Jewigh Theology, the other on 
Jewish Ethicn. His very earliest literary effort, History of the 
laraelitish Nation (Albany, 1854), had stirred up a violent storm 
becanse he essayed to treat that history not as being exclusively 
ecclesiastical in content, but by applying common sense and 
rea^tn to differentiate between the religious elements and those 
which were political, legal or literary. 

He faced the problems of the origins and texts of the biblical 
books in his "Protiaax to Holy IPrtC. He was one of the first 
who dared to apply the like canons of criticism also to the New 
Testament. From his earliest dayn in .\mcrica he had been ex- 
asperated by the effrontery and importunity of the missionary 
movement led by crediilous pietists and renejiade converts. With 
a temerity few have equalled, he exposed their sham and 
hypocrisy, their ignorance and wilful misconstruction of the 
records. To this cud he spoke and published .1 Defense of 
Judaism against Prosrlyliziny Christianity. Judaism and Chrig- 
tianily, their Agreements and Disagreements and The Martyrdom 
of Jesus. He was one of tho first to demonstrate that the birth 
of Christianity cannot he understood without a knowledge of the 
Judaism of the first century. 

Dr. Wise was not a mere closet student — a pedant. He was 
pre-eminently a teacher. He literally verified the injunction 
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nitry^l IDB"^ TQ^^I 1D^^ "to leam aud to teach, tg heed aud 
(0 act". Not sutigfied with propounding his lessons from tbu 
[lulpit or in printed books, lie sent them broadcast first in Leeaer's 
Occident of Pliiiadelphia, then in Lyoo'e Agvionean of New York, 
aud after his settleuieut in Cincinnati in his two great journals, 
Tke American Israelite and Uie Deborah. 

He had a passion for teaching. When lie lauded iu New 
York his first occupation was teaching. In Albany he at once 
opened a school iuLo which girls as well as boys were received 
lis pupils. The call to ('tuciuuati interested him largely because 
here Judah Touro iiad cudowed a school — Tke Talmud Yelodim 
Initlituie. He kept his clear vision bent with wrapt intent from 
his earliest days iu America upon one definite goal. Ue saw 
with ever -in creasing conviction the supreme need of American 
Israel for a school in which to train teachers and leaders. You 
know the long, tireless, unremitting, heroic eiTorts he made until 
Ht last, on October ^, 1875, the Hebrew Union College welcomed 
us who were the first of the two hundred students who iu these 
forty-four years have passed through its portals and won the 
honors of ordination. Who that was present will ever forget 
that memorable July day of 1883, when the first graduation took 
place! The venerable form of our revered master seemed to rise 
to majestic stature as he stood in this consecrated place. Here 
thronged his hosts of friends, those of his belove'd congregation 
and of this city at targe who had sliared in all his trials and 
struggles and had now come to glory in his triumphs. Here 
were assembled from all parts of the land the delegates to the 
Council of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations to 
witness the realization of his cherished dream. It was one of 
those rare momenta of exaltation when our beings are thrilled 
with sense of the sublime. Into the souls of us who were favored 
to receive the hallowed n'^micha by the pressure of his lips upon 
our brows, there entered a solemn consecration to the tasks for 
which he sent us forth aud that has made h\» deathless spirit 
abide with us in every impulse and motive of our life's work. 
That work was to centre in the fulfillment of the third great 
purpose Dr. Wise cherished and by which American Israel was 
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to realize iu its religious life tlie great ])o»sibilities of itH new- 
found freedom. 

Wben the new light of the suientific era was Hashed into the 
mazee of Jewish history, it revealed the process of evolution that 
had marked the progress of the c-eiituries 1 The discoverers of 
the new science of Judaium, "Die Winsenncltafl rlfs jiidenthums", 
developed a constructive philosophy of Reform Judaism. The 
content of this philosophy Dr. Wise helped to formulate in his 
Eseence of Judaism and numerous other writings, many of 
which were garnered into the proceedings of this Conference. 
Its spirit constrained in him the necessity of creating the new 
ritua! he called Minhag Ameriai. the piuni«r of all kindred 
efforts that ultimately were harmonized in our Union Prayer 
Book. While his great antagonist, Isaae I^eeser, was weighing 
the relative merits of the Sephardic against the Ashkenazic and 
the Polish Minhagim for use in this country; while Dr. Einhorn, 
Dr. Samuel Hirscli, Dr. Szold and Dr. Jastrow contended for 
the retention of German in the services, Wise vigorously opposed 
them all. lie alone had fully emancipated himself from alien 
control. He alone clearly saw that life was creating here a new 
and distinctive American Israel. He became the avowed pro- 
tagonist of an American Judaism. He would have the universal 
and eternal content of Judaism iind expression in a form and 
apirit consistently and avowedly American. 

In that cause he fuuglil the great fight of his life. Mild, kindly 
and lovable as he was personally, in the championship of his 
cause he was aggressive and fearless as a gladiator in the arena. 
Yet he never harbored personal resentment against an opponent. 
Herein his example should shame the petty rabbinical squabbles 
of our day. I recall one who had received many kindneasee 
from Dr. Wise, but who had meanly and cynically attacked him 
in the press. The man came hither from another city and ap- 
peared unexpectedly at the College. We were all greatly agi- 
tated at this effrontery. Dr. Wise treated his antagonist with 
scrupulous courtesy. When later we students expressed our sur- 
prise he said : "Under this roof I must observe the lawE of hos- 
pitality even to a foe," 

The intensity of his convictions, his unbounded moral courage 
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Kdded to his extraordinary powers of initiative and esecution 
made him the pioneer leader of our Reform movement. He en- 
franchised the Jewish woman, brouglit her from her place of 
seclusion in the gallery to be united with husband and children 
in the family pew. He organized the first choir of men and 
women and lent to the public worship the emotional appeal of 
eong and the spiritual uplift of music. He brought order and 
devotion into the services by insisting on decorum and unison 
in worship and by preaching in Die English language. Ho 
brought into recognition the claimt^ of the child in the synagog 
and introduced the Confirmation to which girls were admitted 
with the hoys. 

It would be unfair to one of his strongest motives to infer 
that in all these innovations he was animated by an over- 
mastering individualism. If there is any one principle he em- 
phasized more strongly than others from first to last, it was his 
insistence on tlic force and value of the living tradition. He 
sought for the support of the consensus of rabbinical wisdom, 
experience anil force of character to provide tlie weight of au- 
thority aiid to lend the impress of its sanction to the new life 
of the new synagog in the new world. Alas, how vain were these 
efforts to ."iecure unity among tho rabbis of his day. In them the 
individualistic devotion to their varied European lieritage was 
ineradicable. From tho first efforts of tlie Bfik Din to which he 
was appointed by Lilicnthal, through the early conferences at 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and Cincinnati, he contended for unity, 
hut in vaiu. His vision discerned that to make union possible 
lie must await the fulfillment of that process by which there was 
destined to be created here a new generation of rabbis, the 
product of the American spirit, men homogeneous in training 
and outlook. At last in 1889, at Detroit, a group of rabbis in 
full sympathy witli bis aims and reinforced by the first twenty 
graduates of tlie Hebrew Union College organized the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. Seated by his side, as first 
Secretary of the Conference, I noted the gleam of pride and 
satisfaction with which he proclaimed the unanimous adoption 
of the article which declared "The object of this organization 
shall bo to foster a feeling of association and brotherhood among 
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the rabbis and other Jewish scholars of America; to advance the 
cause of Jewish learning and to encourage all efforts towards 
the propagation of Judaisni/^ 

Ten years later on tliis very day, the Conference assembled 
here, to honor the 80th birthday of its founder and President. 
As this Conference was the last great creation of his genius, so 
were the honors then bestowed upon him the crowning tributes 
of his noble life. This liis beloved congregation, the whole city, 
indeed the entire country shared with us in the lavish outpour- 
ing of generous gifts and eloquent tokens. His eye was un- 
dimmed and his natural force unabated. His voice rang out 
clear as a bell when at the midnight iiour of our closing festival 
he spoke to us. Modestly he set aside all the temptations of vain- 
glory. Do you not still hear, you who were privileged to be 
present, the prophetic utterance that fell from his lips when he 
declared that within a quarter of a century the religion of the 
thinking men of the world would coincide in spirit and in con- 
viction with the ethical monotheism of our Prophets which is 
the essence of Reform Judaism I 

Did we attribute his outburst of exuberant optimism to the 
genial sentiments quickened by the triumphs he had lived to 
celebrate? Let us not hold so cheaply the serious pronounce- 
ments a man makes at the summit of eighty years of life's ex- 
periences standing face to face with eternity. As Moses of old, 
in his parting injunctions to his people, rose to prophetic heights 
so did our master when he uttered those words that proved to be 
his valedictory to the conference he had called into being. We 
can see now how across the century the light that had been 
kindled in his soul gleamed with fullest brilliancy at the last. 
Across the two decades that have since passed, he seems now to 
stretch a hand through the silence into this hour. We feel its 
touch in the moral impulse this commemoration puts upon our 
spirits. 

We are witnesses of the tremendous changes * wrought by the 
world war. These changes* have brought American Israel to a 
place of leadership in the stirring drama of events in which the 
weal or woe of Israel is being decided. The immediate oppor- 
tunity and responsibility is at hand to utilize the three-fold 
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blessings that are ours, so that their benefits may come to be 
shared by our brethren in all lands. American Israel called 
under the providence of God to the regal privileges of this land 
has already exceeded the boldest dreams of philanthrophy by 
sending her millions in money to succor the broken and 
helpless Jewries of the old world. These material gifts in what- 
ever measure the call of need may require, will snrely be given. 
but they fade into minor significance as compared with the 
spiritual benefits we must endeavor to bestow. 

The notable contribution made by American Jews to our 
government in the army and navy, in the councils of the nation 
and in all fields of eivio service at home and abroad, have broiight 
to us rare prestige. And now for the first time in the whole 
cour.ie of history the opportunity has arisen to lay the cause of 
Israel before the Allied Powers of the civilized world in Confer- 
ence at Paris. Ours is the right and duty to demand that the 
scandal which has disgraced Christianity these two thousand 
years shall cease; that the blooil of the innownts shed by Inqui- 
sitions, Crusades and Pogroms shall be requited by the granting 
of full and equal human rights, not alone in Palestine, but in 
every land. 

Thank God. today all American Israel speaks in unison at 
the Peace Conference and blends its appeal with that of our 
lilierated brethren of England and France. A delegation of some 
of our most eminent leadern has gone abroad, empowered by the 
President of this Conference and by the President of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations to combine with the repre- 
sentatives of all the other organizations of American Jews in the 
demand that guarantees for full emancipation of our people 
everywhere shall l>c included in the .lolemn Covenant of the 
Ijeague of N'ntions. Behold the vision of Union in Israel cher- 
ished by our great leader eoming true! We stand before the 
most momentous hour nf history in awed reverence and trust- 
fulness: 

'"Phe old order changeth, yielding place lo the new. 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways!" 
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lated Jewries of the old world it must be the duty of American 
Israel to infuse the spirit of that second blessing we have come 
to enjoy — the spirit of a free and unhampered intellectual life. 
Reared in that atmosphere our souls revolt against the refine- 
ments of cruelty practiced on the sensitive souls of our brethren 
abroad by the limitation of their privileges of education. But a 
small percentage of Jews have been permitted to attend the 
schools, colleges and universities in Eastern Europe and, as a 
rule, only subordinate positions were accessible to them in the 
halls of learning and the professions even in the lands of West- 
ern Europe. Against this iniquitous system we must bring to 
bear every pressure. 

Moreover the general collapse of the European centers of 
Jewish learning has shifted to American Israel the supreme re- 
sponsibility for keeping alive the fires of learning here. The 
Hebrew Union College which pioneered the way for all kindred 
organizations and movements in this land must still lead in the 
great work of reconstruction the future will demand. We must 
see to it that the sunlight and pure air of the era of enlighten- 
ment shall penetrate the musty systems of the old-world yeshi- 
both. Multitudes here and abroad are still subjected to tlie 
routine of a dreary formalism which, while it sharpens the in- 
tellect, too often leaves the heart dull. The new Education we 
cherish is vital not alone with what stimulates best endeavors of 
the mind, but definitely aims to strengthen the moral and 
spiritual forces for the actuar struggles of life. When the eman- 
cipation of the mind from the shackles of medieval thought shall 
have been secured, we shall not fail to see everywhere the onward 
sweep of that third tide of influence — which shall proclaim the 
religious reformation Dr. Wise predicted for all thinking men 
and women. 

The old autocracy which kept the synagog bound to the rigid 
formularies of a final code is destined to fall, because there is 
no final code. We know that to the unfoldment of the religious 
life each era has made its own contribution. The unfettered 
mind apprehends the true values of these tributaries and keeps 
the stream of progress unclogged. The war has in fact hastened 
the fulfillment of Dr. Wise's prophecy. The cooperation of all 
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sects and creeds itx conserving the religious and moral welfare 
uf our armies and nanes has lihowu that the democracy of reli- 
gion 19 now a living Issue in the world. America's great experi- 
ment in the separation of Church and State has proven that 
spontaneous religious life freed from political domination is the 
most ardent and sincere. It has also shown how we can rid man- 
kind of the curse of religious wars and bigotries. We spent our- 
selves freely and unreservedly in this great war, with the blood 
of our men and the agony of our women, to help teach the Old 
World the supreme dictum of our ancient prophets— that nations 
no less than individuals must how to the divine supremacy of 
the moral law. Twenty-seven nations are allied today In one cause 
laboring to adjust the future relations of mankind by the solemn 
covenant of a League, such as Micah and Isaiah foreshadowed, 
wherein by the eternal standards of right 

"God shall judge between many peoples. 

And shall decide concerning mighty nations afar oft; 
And they shall beat their swords into plowshares. 
And their spears into pruning hooks; 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation. 
Neither shall they learn war any more." 

At a time when tliese exalted ideals of our faith are brought 
down from the cloudlands of vision and are become the prac- 
tical issues of statesmen and legislators, we are amazed to hear 
the voice of reactionaries ridicule "the mission of Israel." At 
a time when the Jew through the sublime principles for wliich 
he suffered and endured throughout the ages is serving as the 
conciliator and redeemer of maukind. we are blatantly informed 
by Socialist-Nationalist groups that religion is negligible and 
subordinate to race, nationality and culture. Are these then the 
trne prophets and was Dr. Wise a false prophet? Was it all a 
vain struggle — the agony of his years to loose the bonds and set 
us free to witness to the world by our work and our worth in 
behalf of the loftv universalisra of Israel's faith? 
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WISE'S EARLY CAREER 



GOTTILIRD DeUTSCH 



In the northwestern corner of what was until lately the Aus- 
trian province of Bohemia, bordering on Saxony on the north 
and on Bavaria to the west, is the district of Eger, historically 
famous as the headquarters of the imperial army during the 
War of Thirty Years, aftd where the ambitious commander-in- 
chief of the imperial army, Count Albrecht Wallenstein, was 
assassinated, an event immortalized by Schiller in his trilogy. 

The city of Eger, at one time the seat of an important con- 
gregation, as is still indicated in the frequency of Eger as a 
Jewish family name, followed the example given by numerous 
German cities in the fifteenth century by expelling its Jews. It 
is quite probable that, like elsewhere, these exiles obtained a 
shelter on the estates of the nobles in the villages of the neigh- 
borhood, from which they returned to the places of their former 
residences when the liberal legislation of 1848 made it possible. 

One of these villages is Steingrub, which, according to the 
last census accessible to me, has a population of 534 souls, of 
whom probably there is not a single Jew. The Jewish congrega- 
tion has long ago ceased to exist. There Isaac M. Wise was 
born, the son of the minister of the Jewish congregation, on the 
third of Nisan, 5579 (March 29, 1819). The life of a minister 
in these diminutive congregations, who was at the same time 
rabbi, hazan, mohel, teacher and sexton, is vividly described, 
though somewhat idealized, by Daniel Ehrman, a native of the 
same section of Bohemia (1815-1882), in his novel. Die Tante. 
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It was a life of poverty, and often embittered by overbearing 
"bosses" and family feuds between the various factious that ex- 
isted even in these tiny congregations. It is a testimony to 
Wine's idealism that under such circumstances lie remained at- 
tached to the ideal of his childhood that lie would devote his 
life to the service of Judaism. 

The political condition of the Jews in Bohemia was shaped 
hy the general political situation of Austria, ruled by the bigoted 
Philistine, Francis I., and governed by Prince Metternich. then 
the leading statesman of Europe. The fundamental idea of 
Metternich's policy, heartily indorsed by his master, was to keep 
everything in slalu quo. always the handiest policy for bureau- 
cracy. The French July revolution of 1830 was entirely ignored, 
and so the Jewish question, which then occupied a prominent 
place in the politics of Southern Germany and of England, did 
not exist for Metternich and Emperor Francis. All ideas of Im- 
provement were confined to an endeavor to promote secular edu- 
cation and to occasional promises of a gradual attempt to remove 
the worst disabilities from which the Jews suffered, as His 
Majesty graciously expressed it in a decree, dated April 30, 1833. 
The only tangible improvement was the abrogation of the special 
Jew taxes in 1846 by a compromise sum— anil this again if 
typical of Austrian conditions — to be paid in six annual inatall- 
ments. Another measure of relief, equally half-hearted, was a 
decree issued in 1841, that rabbis and teachers should be ex- 
empted from the restriction imposed on Jewish marriages. The 
old Pharaonic jwHcy dictated by the fear 'Hest Ihe children of 
Israel increase,'' which imposed in all countries of Europe such 
restrictions, was legalised in Bohemia so that no more than 
8,600 Jewish households were allowed lo exist. It was a con- 
ceesion to the spirit of the new era that rabbis and teachers 
should be allowed to marry regardless of the existing status. 

The government, which in so many ways hedged in the civic 
rights and the economic activity of the Jews, was remarkably 
.■solicitous of their intellectual progress, a convenient excuse, as 
we shall see. for keeping them under these restrictions. As early 
as 1797 an imperial patent for Bohemia demanded that the 
rabbis acquire secular education. An imperial order, dated Jan- 
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uary 39, 1820, exlcuded this requirement to the wliolc empire. 
The liandrabbiner of Moravia, Marcus Benedikt, and the rabbis 
of Prague, Samuel Landau and Eleazar Fleckeles, timidly ad- 
vanced some reasons against the practicability of sueli a law. not 
daring to attack il in theory, but for the Italian provinces of 
Austria, which tlien irompriaed a t-onsiderable part of Northern 
Italy, such an institution was opened in 183!) in' Padua. 

The rabbinate of Bohemia was then largely represented by 
disciples of Ezekiel Landau (1713-1793), for nearly forty years 
chief rabbi of Prague, who, with his contemporary. Elijah Wilna 
(1730-1797), is the most vigorous expounder of eighteenth cen- 
tury orthodoxy, opposing both the secularist movement of the 
Mendelssohn school and the mystic Dchool of Hasidism, which 
then carried on an active propaganda under the disciples of Baer 
of Mezdzyrzec (c. 1700-1772). The most prominent of these 
dieciples officiating at the time of Isaac- M. Wise's childhood were 
Landau's successors in the rabbinate of Prague, his sou, i^amuel 
(c. 1750-1834), Eleazar Fleckeles (1754-1826). and Samuel 
Loew Kauders (c. 1762-1838). Wise f^uld have hardly known 
these men, but he knew, as he reiwrted, Ephraim Loew Tewelea 
(1775-1849), who entered the rabbinate of Prague after the death 
of Sanders, and Samuel Freund (1795-1881), who, though not 
a disciple of Ezekiel Landau's, carried the latter 's antagonism to 
all modernism into the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Wise also came under the influence of another representative of 
the ideals of the eighteenth century, Rabbi Aaron Kornfeld, of 
Goltch-Jenikau (1795-1881), who, like his father, Hordecai 
Baer, a faithful disciple of Landau's, mode a livelihood from a 
business whicli he conducted, while he devoted most of his time 
to Talmudic studies and to a y'^nhibak over which he presided. 
Such living examples of the way in which Jewish scholars lived 
up to the Talmudic injunction not to make the Torah a spade 
to dig with and a crown to glory in, were not infrequent in those 
days. Prague liad a remarkable specimen at that time in Judah 
Teweles (1807-1869), a great Talmudist, who supported himself 
by his trade of a watchmaker. 

These men, while faithful to Ezekiel Landau's principles in 
maintiiining the traditional viewpoint of rabbinic Judaism In its 
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legal afipCL't, hud outgronii the master's opposition to secular 
studies, as we can see from the respect with which Eleazar 
Fleckeles quotes Mendelssohn and Hartwig Wessely. Yet the 
government in typical Austrian fashion meddled with their activi- I 
ties, demanding that the y'^skibahs keep records and follow a 
curriculum (Order of Dec. 3, 1S27). This paternalism was un- 
necessary, for the yshibaha kept on declining, and with the open- 
ing of access to professions in 1848 soon died out completely. 
Prague was one of the first congregations to follow the advice, 
given by Wessely in his Dibre •Shalom iv^eniel, and opened a 
secular school in 1782. Ezekiel Landau had to tolerate it, for 
he dared not oppose a measure in which the Emperor himself 
took a lively personal interest, and his disciples became convinced 
of its necessity. The Mendelssohn school had two prominent rep- 
resentatives in Prague, one Herz Homberg (1759-1841), who, 
as tutor of MendelsBolm's oldest children, had been under the 
personal influence of the Berlin sage, and one, Peter Beer (1758- 
1838), who was inspired by his works. The ideal of harmonizing 
Judaism with the demands of the age, especially through secular 
culture, was universally recognized when Wise came to Prague 
as a student. 

Unfortunately the man who was destined to make history was 
not interested in writing it. We know little of conditions which 
influenced him during the most impressionable period of his life. 
Personally he spoke to me of Hcrz Homberg, who was retired 
when Wise came io Prague, and wliom he used to accompany on 
his walks. From Mrs. Rosa Anfrecht, the wife of Louis Aufrecht, 
one of Ihe earliest teachere of the TTehrew Union College, who 
was among his earliest pupils in Ronsperg, Bohemia, I heard 
that Falk Kohn, the Kreisrabbiner of the district, bestowed on 
him the Morenu title. I also heard from his hrother-in-law, the 
publisher, Edward Bloch, and from Adam Sattler. who was 
teacher in Radnitz. while Wise was rabbi there, that while teach- 
ing sclnK>l and tutoring. Wise studied under Rabbi Falk. The 
latter, judging from the Responsa of his published in the collec- 
tion of Samuel Loew Kaudcra (Olat Shemvel. Prague, 1823). 
was, like his correspondent, a representative of the school of 
Ezekiel Landau, previously characterized. While it is impossible 
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to trace individual influences on Wise's early life, we are better 
enabled to judge the influences of the general conditions. 

Old-fashioned Talmudism was rapidly dying out. The rising 
generation was eager to acquire secular culture. The learned 
Talmudists were, even in Landau's days, a small minority of the 
congregation. The masses of the population had just enougli 
knowledge of Hebrew to follow the services in the synagog, and 
were bare of all secular education. Occasional notes give ua an 
insight into this condition. In 1824 the few Jews living in 
Karlsbad, which is in the vicinity of Wise's home, received one 
of the periodical orders of escpulsion issued by the city council, 
eager to maintain its privilege de iion tohrandis Judaeis. They 
were asked to sign a receipt. Of twelve, only three could sign 
their names in German, two signed in Hebrew and the otiicr 
seven were entirely illiterate. David Loewy (1821-1902), teacher 
and author, a native of Eidlitz, in the same section of the coun- 
try, reports that in his youth only a few Jews could read Ger- 
man. The old-fashioned people were opposed to the teaching of 
grammar, because God had given men the power of speech, and 
he needed no schoolmaster to help him. 

The rapidly spreading desire to acquire secular education was 
bound to have its influence on religious life, both in domestic 
practice and in the service of the synagog. A decree of the gov- 
ernment, dated December 31, 1821, rather amusing in a priest- 
ridden country, demanded the Beseitignng veralleler, mit den 
Verhaeltnissen turn Slaat contrastierender Andacktsformeln. A 
little earlier in the same year (Sept., 1818), it demanded that 
the rabbis permit Jewish children to write on Sabbath. Vienna 
opened its temple, with I. N". Mannheimer as preacher and Solo- 
mon Sulzer as cantor, in 1826. Prague followed with its Tempel 
fuer geregelten GoltesdienKt , opened on the emperor's birthdaj% 
April 19, 1837. The reforms were of a mild type. They consisted 
of a German sermon, of a trained choir of boys, of the abrogation 
of the auctioning off of the synagog honors, and perhaps of the 
dropping of some Piyyutim from the holy day service. The belief 
in the cultural value of such services were so strong that it in- 
spired some Christians with tbe desire of assisting it. Count 
Cajetan Berdiem-Heimhaiisen, lord of the manorial estate to 
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wlucli the old Jewisli congregation of Kutt^nplan belonged, 
lionated to this congregation a fund from the interest of which 
H preacher should be salaried von unserem. Jahrkundert ange- 
mensenen den Landesgegetzen nickl rntgegenstehendeji Reformge- 
.linnungen erglueliend. This was done in 1843, wlieu Wise entered 
lb-.' ministry in the same section of the country. In I84G, when 
he sailed for the laud which he desired lo make liis liumc, long- 
ing for a place where no benevolent lord of manor and no officious 
hureaucrat was needed to give direction to Jewish inspirations. 
Habbi David Pick, of Teplitz, the successor of the conservative 
/cchariah Frankel, abrogated the second holy day, tliough his 
congregation would not follow him. In the same year Meir 
Dormitzer, contractor- farmer of the Jew taxes, published in 
Prague a Hebrew pamphlet, Ashru IJamoz. advocating the alle- 
viation of some especially oppressive dietary laws. These ideas 
were the inspirations which Isaac M. Wise took with him across 
the ocean, and though he followed more radical lines, his whole 
I'areer afterwards shows the inspiration received from the posl- 
MendelsBohn school of bis early youth, the firm belief of a 
harmonization of Israel's ideals and traditions with those of 
»-piritual progress and jwlitical freedom. In an essay dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1849, he outlines his principles, saying, "I am a re- 
former. No one can stop the stream of time, but my basis was 
always the Halarliak." 



WISE AS A PRE.U'HER 



C'hakles S. Levi 



When in bible times one of tlie House of Israel came to a 
prophet to seek C'ounsel and inspiration, and it was neither 
xhabhos nor yomiov. the prophet said: "Wliy do you come tod&y 
to me and it is neither the new moon nor the Sabbath?" And 
*i> we ask ourselves today, why do we come here to the home of 
the true prophet of American Israel when it is neither the Sab- 
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bath nor the new moon? Our hearts answer us: To be filled 
again with the inspirations that have come from that heart of 
truth; that mind filled with the knowledge of God; that soul of 
the living waters of life. No further paraphrase of this idea is 
necessary. To be in this city — to be in this eongregation — to 
be in this household of Israel on this, the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of tlie prophet of American Israel, is in itself 
that intimate touch which heart can give to lieart, and character 
can give to character. 

I am selected today because of the great privilege in my past 
life to have been the associate of Isaac M. Wise in ministering to 
B^ne Y^shurun for ten years, from 1889 until 1898. 

I see him coming from the study up to that altar, which, in 
its very architecture breathes into one the solemnities of life, and 
he makes his appearance radiant in intcntuess, genial in bearing, 
with the tight of life in his eyes, his neckerchief as a tie, in full 
dress, as we call it, looking about with contentment, as if he 
would say: "I indeed want to dwell here, for I love this place." 
And then when the hour for sermonizing came, he would open 
that old book of his, which he had used twenty-five years or more, 
and which today it is my privilege to use in my congregation. 
He would read his text and then adjust his glasses and begin. 
He would begin in a conversational way. He didn't attempt to 
over-awe his congregation and make the rest of his sermon a 
perfect anti-climax. He kept you guessing as to what he was 
going to make the structural thought of the sermon. And then, 
gradually, the light of understanding came, and he felt the 
sympathies of mind and mind, heart and heart, as he sensed the 
level of thought of his congregation. And then, when he knew 
he had gauged that right, he would launch fortli, weaving classic 
truth, modern experience, bible quotations, historical illustrations, 
and midrashic inspiration, into poetic picture of religious life. 
And when he finished Iiis sermon, the whole congregation felt 
that they had stood again at the foot of Sinai, from whose 
height the fountain of God's truth was ever Rowing as from a 
fountain of living waters. 

And then, at the end of the sermon. Dr. Wise would not turn 
his back upon the congregation and expect them to seek him on 
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his altar or in his retirement; be would come down from the 
altar — from the height of his inspiration, to the level of the 
heart-beats of the people. There was the Good Hhabbos and the 
receiving of good wishes and the saying by the people: "That 
waa a lovely sermon, Doctor," "Oh, yes; that is nice; did you 
enjoy it?" would be his answer. Aged patriarchs, young boys, 
girls, men and women came to him and felt it a privilege to kiss 
the hand of the father. And then the congregation went away. 

I used to stand on the altar, and I could see the heads bow- 
ing this way and that, as if to say: "Yes, that was true; indeed 
that was beautiful ; indeed I agree witli what the Doctor said 
today." You could see them bowing and smiling as they went 
out, each looking as though he were carrying away something 
very satis fy in g. 

These were the intimate persona! touches of the rabbi as a 
preacher in the congregation; that altar never smelt of the 
student's lamp; the smell had all been evaporated by the ripened 
knowledge that was brought there and adjusted there, and given 
out as a finished product, plucked from the tree of Judaism. 
You were not made to see its soil, only to feel its soul. You 
were not brought in touch with the rough hark of the trunk of 
the tree, with the filament of the green specimens, but with the 
gathered flowers and ripened fruit. You ate with a sweet relish 
what he gave, even as the Midrash tells us, it tasted like manna 
in the wilderness ; sweet as honey, nourishing as bread, fine tast- 
ing as dessert; all feeling satisfied as if with a fnil meal. That 
was the spirit that gave forth the body of religious truth from 
the altar of B^ne i'^skurun, and therefore the people loved to go 
there; and therefore the congregation sat in glad ecstacy, for 
there you heard, not only the word of truth and of the revela- 
tion of God, but you saw the living illustration of the character 
and the fulfillment of the ideal, in the prophet that stood there. 

I have been limited as to my time, and in concluding my 
sketch I will simply try to bring forth to you the great strength 
and the secret of great power which Dr. Wise had as a preacher. 

He was a priest in the temple of God. He was a prophet in 
the temple of humanity; and to the sanctuary of God and the 
temple of humanity were always, through his architectural skill 
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of thought and truth, brought as a living flame upon the altar 
the devotion, the loyalty, the love and inspiration that came from 
the feeling of the nearnees of Ood to man and it animated every 
expreesion, every aim and every joy of the great priest and 
prophet of God, concerning vfhora it may be said as they eaid of 
Moaee, he was faithful in all the duties toward the household of 
Israel. 

ni 



WISE AS THEOLOGIAN 



Maxuillian Heller 



An "intimate" ten-minute sketch of Dr. Wise as Theologian 
can only touch upon salient points. As early as 1869, speaking 
before the Free Religious Association at Boston, Dr. Wise ex- 
pounded the essence of Judaism as consisting of theology, ethics 
and politics;' in 1887 he defined the theology of Judaism as fol- 
lows: "The Theology of Judaism is the science of the concep- 
tions of Deity in the human mind and their logical sequences, in 
conformity with tiie postulate of reason as laid dovra in the 
Torah of Moses, expounded, expanded and reduced to practice 
in different forms, at different times, by Moses, the prophets, the 
hagiographerg, the sages and the lawful bodies in the congrega- 
tion of Israel".' 

To appreciate this definition from which he would scarcely 
have varied at later periods, we must remember that he never 
shared the scorn for theology which was the fashion during a 
good part of his working years;* that he considered Judaism it- 
self undefinable, owing to the constant flux of its development;* 
that he urged, repeatedly, the need for a systematized theology 
of Judaism, for an authoritative statement of Jewish doctrine.' 

1 Selected Writings, p, 212. 
■ Ibid., p. 199. 

* Judaism at the World's Parliament of ReHgions, p. 1. 
« Judaism and Christianity, p. 6: yet compare Judaism at World's 
Pnrltatnent, p. 6. 

»Yearbook8 of C. C. A. B. (vol. 1, p. 17. IV 28. 20, 40, 44, VIll, 161. 
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His theology was principally characterized by three guiding 
lines:* (1) hi^ unalterable conviction of the Mosaic origin of 
the Pentateuch and of the direct inspiration of the Decalog.' 
One of his dearest beliefs was in the authoritative character of 
the Bible as distinguished from all other religious literature; he 
could not understand, and was unwilling to pass without protest, 
the refusal to draw a hard and fast line between the religious 
authority of our biblical and between that of our post-biblical 
literature;' (2) his devoted adherence to Maimonidean rational- 
ism;' (3) his strong faith that Judaism was the predestined reli- 
gion of all humanity.'" 

Accordingly, in his most elaborate presentation of Jewish 
Theolog}'" he starts out by citing four dogmas as mankind's 

II Ibid., pp. 1-25. An «pit«me is found in the World's Pnrliament 
possession in the early dawn of reason. They are, in his own 
condensation: (1) Existence of God, (2) Ilevelation and Wor- 
ship, (3) Conscience, Ethics and Aesthetics, (4) Immortality, 
Reward or Punishment." To him this is universal theologj'; the 
various systems differ only in extension, derivation and practice; 
such differences are subject to criticism by the appeal to reason. 

From this universal theology he passes on to consider Judaism 
as '"the complex of Israel's sentiments ratiocinated into concep- 
tions in harmony with its Jehovistic God-cognition"," and to 
define the theology of Judaism as "the science of Israel's reli- 
gious conceptions, these being the doctrinal, ethical and practical 
sequences following legitimately from the one principle ante- 
cedent to thera which is Israel's God-cognition".'* 

This Qod-eognition he finds laid down in seven passages of 



"PronaoB, p. 5; a great part of the Pronaos is devoted to prov 
the Mosaic origin of the Pentateueb. 

T Judaism and Christianity, pp. 21ff. 

« Yearbook of C. C. A, R., VI, 16. 

* Judaism and Christianity, pp. 13, 14 and many otlier paaaugcs. 

ID Judaism at World's Parliament, p. 26. 
of Religions. Vol 1, pp. 200285. 

" Judaiam at World's Parliament, pp. 4, 5, 

"Ibid., p. a. 

ulbid., p. B. 
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the Pentateuch;" he proceeds to analyze elaborately the Seven 
Holy Names of God;" in these seven names God is revealed as: 
Existence mK'XtS- Oneness nnHK- Eternity firnXJl mmp. 
Omnipotence n^13'' Life D^'n. Intellect riDDn- Goodness nJ*3n. 
These are substantial attributes of God as against attributes of 
relation; between the two kinds there is the attribute of Holinesa 
amp which "appertains both to the substance and to the 
relation"-'^ t'hvk's attributes of relation are "revealed in the 
Decalogue and specified in the direct revelation to Moses recorded 
in Ex. xxxiv 5-10"." That revelation expresses in five attributes 
God's "True and Incomparable Love" and in the rest his "Su- 
preme Love and Truth revealed Ib the life of natious, in the 
process of history." 

As a final summing up our Theology comprises:" 

1. The Doctrine of Providence, including the Election of 

Israel ; 

2. The Doctrine of Atonement, dealing with Sin; 

3. The Doctrine of Divine Worship; 

4. The Doctrine concerning the Human Will, including the 

postulates of ethics; 

5. The duty of man's accountability, including the duty we 

owe to the past; 

6. The Doctrine of the Future of Mankind; 

7. The Doctrine concerning personal immortality, reward 

and punishment. 

It is needless to call special attention to the trinity of sevens 
which distinguishes this ingenious system ; far more deeply char- 
acteristic is the pervasive note of intense conviction that Judaism 
is a religion destined to universality which is based upon clear 
and unambiguous revelation, iu which fidelity to the past ensures 
triumph in the future. 

These convictions form the very core of Dr. Wise's religious 



I. 10-18. 



T Ibid., 

I'lhid., p. 20. 
IS Ibid., pp. 21-23. 
i*Ibid.. pp. 24, 2E. 
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beliefs; he felt that they were part and parcel of the union, in 
belief ae well as in action, for which he yearned; they largely 
accounted for his earnest advocacy of a Synod," for his endeavor 
to prove that there was not only a theology of the Orthodox 
liturgy, but even a definite and oonsistent theology underlying 
the two volumes of the Union Prajerbook." lie believed, in all 
eincerity, that there could be no theology higher than that of 
Judaiem.^' It was for this reason tliat he could voice, with all 
the solemnity of complete assurance, as he did on his eightieth 
birthday, hia absolute conviction that in fifty years the entire 
world would accept as its own the beliefs of Reform Judaism. 
To him the conquest of the world by the essence of Judaism was 
something in the near, in almost the immediate future. Such 
was his faith in the triumphant truth of Jewish theology. 



WISE AS POET 



Clifton Hahbt Lew 



The poetic fire glows in the great man's breast, because he 
sees with imagination and feels with the power of expression. 
Dr. Wise was not only the aggressive pioneer for Reform, but 
his was a constructive genius that manifested itself through and 
by the poetic fervor which laid the foundation of Jewish Amer- 
ican hymnology. He saw the need of hjTnns in the vernacular, 
English and German and unhesitatingly plunged in to produce 
what was needed. 

The real student of our scriptures can never grasp their full 
intent and content unless there is much of the poetic in his 
nature. The Jew responds to the Bible because there is some- 
thing of the idealist, of the deep imaginings of the poet, in each 
and every one of us. The Bible holds the world because of its 

10 American laraelite, Vol. 28, p. 132. 

*■ Tearbtw* of C. C. A. B., VI. 19. 

*' Judaiam at World's Parliament, p. 25. 
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poetic power, and from Its Pa&Ims comes the inspiration of every 
sacred singer of modern times. Here Wise drank deep, and from 

tia draughts of spiritual power he gave forth the hymns which 
sang themselves into the hearts of his people. Reaching down 
into the core of biblical poetiy he brought forth harmonies which 
were appeals to tiie soul far more than to the ear, and yet were 
possessed of a rhythm which could not pass away. 

The depth of conception and preaching power of his hymns 
is in tlie foreground, rather than any desire to be simply jingling. 

Tliere was far more of the Whitman about him than the 
Lowell, if we consider power more than finish, reason rather than 
rhyme. All three came into the world in 1819. and each had 
his work to do, yet, though the others were more exclusively 
poets, it is remarkable that Wise, with all of his other interests 
and constructive labors, produced any poems at all, and these 
worthy to stand the tests of time. 

Four of his hymns have found a place in the Union Hymnal, 
not merely out of loyalty, but because they help to make that 
collection of lasting value. There is a majesty about "Let there 
be light" which has made it probably the favorite hymn of the 
American Jew. 

In its lines the poet embodied what might well be cited as 
the life-motto of the man, not merely because he placed it under 
the title of the Israelite, but because in editorial, sermon and 
hymn his plea was ever for the light which alone could bring 
man to a full devotion to God and complete understanding of 
bis duty to mankind. 

It was because Wise saw with sweeping imaginatiou, and 
was himself filled with the awe of God that he could help each 
worshiper to feel with him. Revelation was real to him, and 
it was as "Creation's Lord" tliat the vision of God came to him, 
and he was able to body it forth for every worshiper. Before 
the revelations of God "The idols reel, their temples shake" and 
the power of all despots falls to earth. His was a real appre- 
hension of God, and because he felt the presence of the Al- 
mighty he compelled others to bow before Him. 

His appeal to the soul of man was constant and direct. None 
can follow "The Sinner's Tear" without sensing the spirit of 
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Atonement, and being tilled with tliouglits that run as deep as 
all tiuman experience. Its pauses are in themselves comparable 
with the "rests" of the great Hallelujah Chorus. 

niB versions of some of the Paaims are luore than transia- 
tionfi, for he felt that tlie parallelism of Hebrew poetry was not 
enough, for the reader aLt'cstumed to English rhyme, and he 
therefore gave us poetic versions rather than literal translations. 
The call to tJie worshiper: "Oh, soul, with pious ardor rise!" 
may not be in the text of the original, hut the appeal is more 
than suggested. The real translator ever seeks the underlying 
spirit, far more than mere words, and proves his understanding 
by the depth of suggestion in his lines, and the spiritual fidelity 
of his thought. So two poets could translate any poem in pre- 
cisely the same terms, and the measure of the success of Wise 
was the very wealth of meaning with which he endued the 
hymns once sung in the Temple upon Mount Moriah. 

It is not surprising that Wise, the builder of temples, has 
given hb a majestic and prayerful "Dedication Hymn" in which 
we find: 

"To truth be laid this corner-stone. 

Be reared these massive walls; 

To Thee Most High, and only One, 

Be arched these sacred halls" . . . 
The house of praise to teach Thy ways, 
Devoted, Lord, to Thee !" 
It was in this spirit that he dedicated himself and these 
numerous temples, that they might be centres of inspiration for 
all time, and that from them might come the fine spirit of devo- 
tion, which would best express itself, not merely in hymns of 
praise, but in the deeds of helpfulness which bespeak the highest 
type of faith. 

The rendition of Psalm 147 is melodious, and faithful, fur- 
nishing beautiful lines like these: 

"He scatters frost like ashes gray. 
Snow wool-like leaves His hand, 
Like morsels casts his ice away — 
Who can His cold withstand?" 
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The appeal to the faithful is harmoniously expressed in 
Psalm 149: 

"0 strike a string and sing a song 

Nor struck nor sung before, 
His pious worshipers among, 

Let praise the Lord adore I" 

In the three volumes of the Minhag America and in his Hymn 
Book are many of these poetic inspirations, and none of them 
is finer than that hymn for the New Year service: 

"Arise, my soul, awake. 

Why moumest thou in me? 
Thy God, for mercy's sake, 

Bestows His grace on thee. 
Abstain from wicked fears. 
His love outlasts all years P* 

And thus in his exhaustless power, our great teacher sounded 
the full gamut of sacred emotion, in accents of power and plead- 
ing. The immortality of his work is proved, not only in the 
great institutions which he founded, but in the really religious 
spirit with which he sang the praise of God and the uplift of 
man. He lived, he spoke, he sang an endless variation upon 
the eternal theme: "Let there be light P' 



WISE AS AMERICAN 

Edwabd N. Calisch 

Dr. Wise was an American before he came to America. It 
was because he was an American in spirit, because his whole 
being was so saturated with American ideals of freedom and 
equality, so sick of the despotic and tyrannical atmosphere of the 
old world, that he forsook all the splendid opportunities that 
were opening up before him in his native land and undertook 
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the then tedious and perilous paseage, which the journey from 
Europe to America meant in 1846. Many others, it is true, bad 
undertaken that journey, braved its dangers and endured its 
hardships and discomfortB, But they were seeking to better their 
material condition. He was no fortune-hunter. His vaa no 
material goat. Materially he was well situated as rabbi in Rad- 
nitz. He himself said (50th Anniversary sermon), "I was well 
satisfied with my condition materialiy." He was -acknowledged 
as a young scholar of brilliant parts, before whom there was a 
most promising future, if be cared to follow the traditional linea 
of political and ecclesiastical submission. 

But he was not content to follow these traditional lines. His 
was not the spirit of the fawning servitor. He was morbidly 
dissatisfied with conditions. He was bold enough to give voice 
to his dissatisfaction, and, even then as a youth, to oppose the 
arbitrary exactions of both state and church. He, however, could 
make but little headway against the intrenched citadels of despot- 
ism. "My ideals were far above the realities," he wrote (ibid.), 
"I could see no prospect of improvement." 

He found, in an antiquarian bookstore in the city of Prague, 
a collection of American prints, containing a resume, by Lee, of 
Virginia, of the debates and action of the Congress in framing 
the Constitution of the United States. He purchased the whole 
of them and read them, as he said, "With heart perhaps inore 
than with reason. That literature made me a naturalized Amer- 
ican in the interior of Bohemia." I hold, however, despite hia 
his own declaration, that this literature did not make him an 
American. He was one already. It simply expressed for him 
his own ideals. It crystallized for him his own thoughts and 
aspirations. It pointed the way to him. It urged him as the 
great call of hia life, even as God said to Abram, "Oet thee out 
of thy land, thy birthplace and the house of thy father. Go 
unto the land which I shall show thee." And be came to 
America. 

Like many another idealist and visionary, he suffered many 
shocks of disappointment and disillusionment. It is not for me 
here to tel! of his struggles, hia balked hopes and bitter defeats, 
how he was antagonized and attacked and maligned; nor to 
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reoonnt his horns of heartache and despair. Through them all 
persisted that indomitable spirit that is the soul of American- 
ism, — ^the spirit that recognizes that the great common sense of 
a free democracy will cTentnally prevail, that a liberty-lonng 
people, though it may make mistakes, though it may grope for 
awhile in error and delusion, will eventually recognize the right, 
will perceive and acclaim the truth, will accord justice. 

Despite his sufferings and disappointments there were many 
experiences during his first years in this country, those forma- 
tive and historic years in Albany, that served to sustain his 
courage and confirm his deep-seated Americanism. Among these 
was his friendship with some of the greatest figures in American 
life during the past century, such men as : Thurlow, Weed, Horace 
Greeley, Daniel Webster, Wm. H. Seward, President Fillmore, 
Governor Seymour, and a number of others, leaders in letters, 
law, statesmanship and theology. His intercourse with these men 
was of mutual benefit. He heartened them with his own idealism. 
They encouraged him and enlightened him with their practical 
wisdom and counsel. He was a deep student of public affairs, 
though no aspirant for public office. He was at one time nomi- 
nated for a state senatorship, but declined the honor. (Life and 
Selected Writings, p. 108.) He tells in his Reminiscences how 
he sat in the Senate chamber in Washington and listened eagerly 
to the debates carried on. 

But most of all, his thoroughgoing Americanism was manifest 
in connection with his life work, in his literary and journalistic 
labors, for the reform in Judaism, its theology and worship, in 
the institutions which he founded and fathered. It is the privi- 
lege of others to speak of these things, so I will mention them 
only in passing. We speak today glibly of American Judaism. 
It is a phrase that flows smoothly from the tongue. But not all 
of us fully realize how much of its strength, its progress, its 
benefit and its hope we owe to that sturdy and courageous 
Americanism of Isaac M. Wise, which was exemplified so clearly 
in his own life, and which made possible the resolution of the 
chaos and disorder of Jewish conditions of the first half of the 
nineteenth century into the ordered beauty and dignity of the 
service of Reform Judaism as we know it today. 
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In each of the three great institutions, which owe their origin 
and life to the dynamic energy of hie creative force and tireless 
persistence, we find tlie clear traces of this Americanism. For 
their creation and maintenance he appealed, not to office-holders 
and those intrenclied in power, but over their Jieade, to the 
people themselves. And in their organization he insisted on the 
American principle of democratic government. In the Union, 
the Conference, the College, there was to he no irresponsible au- 
thority, no despotism, lay or clerical, but the democratic rule of 
the people, unrestricted individual autonomy for congregations in 
the Union, individual judgment for rabbis and students in Con- 
ference and College. The only authority was that of a public 
opinion and public conscience, democratically arrived at and 
democratically expressed in the true American way. He had no 
love for secret cabal, or the devious diplomacy of whispered 
intrigue, whether political or ecclesiastical. With him everything 
was open and above board. He was not afraid of publicity. He 
had nothing to fear, nothing to hide, and nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

Were he alive today his Americanism would be more than 
ever in evidence. And it is needed today as acutely as it ever 
was needed in by-gone days. For there are today schism and 
disruption in the house of Israel. There ie rampant a reactionary 
agitation that is an insidious attack upon the Americanism of 
the Jewry of this country, in denunciation of which the voice 
of the master is needed to ring out as in days of yore, with all 
the eloquence and learning, with all the uncompromising devo- 
tion to principle, with all the sledgehammer blows of his mighty 
spirit. 

We speak today of the identity of Jewish and American 
ideals, — of them both as being expressions of an unwavering con- 
fidence in a true democracy as the best expression of human 
progress in both spiritual and temporal affairs. We insist on 
the separation of church and state, declaring that they are the 
parallel rails of the track upon which runs the engine of civili- 
zation, and which, to prevent wreck and chaos, must run ever 
truly parallel and never converge. We must remember that it 
was Isaac M. Wise, who proclaimed these ideals, who taught 
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them and fought for them from the hour he landed in New York 
harbor until the hour he unbuckled his armor to seek the peace 
and rest of the bivouac of the heavens, amidst tlie undying watch- 
fires of the eternal stars. Were it possible tliat he could answer 
eome reveille of the eternal wisdom, to rise and don his annor 
again, none more strongly than he would insist upon the 
maintenance of the separation of church and state, as a condition 
ineluctably necessary for human progress. 

As if with prophetic vision he called the prayer-book he wrote 
Uinhag America. It was to express not only the spiritual ideals, 
the hopes and aspirations, but no less so the patriotism of the 
American Jews. Therefore he eliminated all references to a 
hope for a return to Palestine, all prayers for the restoration of 
a Jewish state or a Jewish commonwealth. 

Were he alive today no one would more strongly proclaim 
that Judaism above all has no political, territorial or national- 
istic aspirations, that Jews are Jews by reason of religion only, 
that as nationalists they are Americans with their Americanism 
undivided and undiluted, that the altar of Judaism can be built 
as truly upon t!ie soil of America as in t!ie confines of Palestine, 
that its strength, its support, its hope and its future are to be 
found, not within the limits of any land, but in the heart and 
soul of world-wide Jewry. 

He speaketh to us out of the silence of the grave, as Mosee 
of old was commanded, "Speak unto the Children of Israel that 
they go forward". We, his disciples, his children, the heirs to 
the heritage of his sturdy Americanism, we will speak to the 
congregations of Israel, to tell them to go forward, along the 
paths that he has pioneered for us, on which he has blazed the 
trail of his own peerless leadership, on which shall tread the feet 
of our children and our children's children, the future generations 
of American Jews, loyal to the heart's core, to America as citi- 
zens, unhyphenated, to God as Jews, unashamed and unafraid. 
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VI 
WISE AS JOURNALIST 
Tobias Scuanfarbbr 



It gocB without saying that a good journalist must be a ready 
writer. He must wield a facile and trenchant pen. He must 
be a man of vision, resourceful and possessed of a wide range of 
knowledge. He must, of necessity, be a propagandist. He must 
have firm convictioos and be prepared to defend them. He must 
be fearless and aggressive. He must be prepared to meet with 
opposition to bis views and understand how to wield the mace of 
disputation. He must be honest and sincere and inspire with 
confidence. If the secular journalist must have these qualifica- 
tions, it is equally essential and. perhaps, more so that tbe jour- 
nalist of a religious publication be possessed of tbem, 

Isaac Mayer Wise, contributor to the Occident and one of the 
editors of the Asmonea for about a year and a half and for well 
nigh fifty years editor of the IsraeUle and its companion paper, 
Die Deborah, possessed all of these requiremeuts. He was quick 
with the pen. When he began the publication of the Israelite, he 
had promises of contributions from many sources, but tbe con- 
tributions failed to materialize. Referring to this fact, he says 
of himself: "Fortunately I wrote very readily and possessed 
rare facility in the use of the English language, hence I could 
commit to writing very quickly thoughts which may have occupied 
my mind many days. Writing itself was mere play when I had 
thought out a theme."' But Dr. Wise did not care so much for 
a prettily turned sentence as he did for the turning of the sen- 
tences which he wrote to a high and holy purpose in the cause 
of Judaism. Judaism was his one great obsession. To further 
its aims and objects was the sole reason for Dr. Wise's embark- 
ing upon the turbulent sea of the Jewish jonrnaliam of bis day. 
He sensed the needs and the opportunities of Judaism in this 
new age and this new environment, and to gi'^e it its proper 

■ RemiDiscenceB, pages 2T2-S. 
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setting he was willing to take up the pen and sacrifice himself 
on the altar of his love for bis God and hie religion. 

Faithfully and conGcientiougly week in and week out, iu sum- 
mer and in winter, never thinking of taking a vacation, he per- 
severingly wrote out his editorials, not with the aid of a type- 
writer, but in hia own handwriting. Often these editorials were 
elaborate discuBsiona of the most vital questions touching the 
very life of Judaism. He wrote upon the moat widely diversi- 
fied themes. Upon the Bible in all its phases, upon the Talmud, 
upon Jewish history, Jewish philosophy, Jewish ethics, and upon 
every phase of the varied and kaleidoscopic changes in Jewish 
life and Jewish thought. With him journalism was more than 
a mere profession. It was a consecrated duty to the highest cause 
of hia people and his reltgioo. 

Dr. Wise was a journalist with a vision. With hira journal- 
ism was not, as it is with so many today, a spade with which to 
dig. He followed it for the purpose of sanctifying God's name. 
He wanted to make the Jews safe for Judaism and Judaism safe 
for the Jews. So he set out to reform both. He had ideas and 
ideals which he felt the Jews ought to know and which he 
wished to teach to the household of Israel and the larger house- 
hold of humanity- He came to the conclusion that to do this 
most efficaciously he would have to minister to a larger clientelle 
than those to whom he spoke from week to week from his pulpit. 
Thus The Israelite with its motto: "Let there be light," became 
the vehicle that conveyed his thoughts to the .Jewish as well as 
to the non-Jewish world. And, indeed, it did spread light into 
many a Jewish home and illuminate many a narrow and bigoted 
mind, both within and without the fold of Israel. 

The Israelite became the potent agency for the spreading of 
the deep-down convictions of Dr. Wise's mind and heart. Here 
he urged the deorientalization of Judaism and sought to bring 
it in harmony with the spirit of its American environment. Here 
he advocated a Judaism simple and rational, free from all super- 
stition, miracle and cabalistic mysticism. Here he voiced his 
sentiments for those reforms in home and synagog, which meant 
nothing short of an entire reconstruction of Jewish ceremonial 
and institutional life. Here he mapped out his theology of Juda- 
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ism constructed upon a ratioaal foundation. Here be unfolded 
his theofy of the Law, the Decalog, the Bihle and its canons of 
criticiam. Here he made his plea for the creation of a prayer- 
book which should harmonize with the changed thought of the 
Jew, and which meant the elimination from its pages of all 
references to the restoration of the sacriticial cult, the rebuilding 
of the temple and the return to Palestine. Here he published 
to the world his excursions into the Origin of Christianity, and 
laid bare the errors and wrong conceptions whicli the Christian 
world had formed of the. Jew and Judaism. Here he made 
propaganda for the calling into life of tire Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, the Hebrew Union College, and the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabhis, this holy trinity of forces 
that have meant so much for the preservation and promulgation 
of reform Judaism in this country. Wc hate to tliink what 
might have become of Judaism in this land, had it not been for 
the institutions which I)r. Wise called into existence. 

After Dr. Wise had once decided to publish the Israelite, the 
question immediately presented itself to him as to what attitude 
he should assume in regard to the great questions touching the 
life and thought of Judaism. Shall he speak out boldly his inner- 
most convictions, or shall he temporize and play with the truth 
as he saw and felt it? Here is the way he answers this question: 

"What should I say to the public, what suppress, was a lead- 
ing question. I stood before the burning thornbusb, and strug- 
gled with myself. Conviction, conscience, duty were ranged 
against policy. I had to decide one way or the other. If I used 
my talents and my position in a politic way, I would soon become 
rich and nothing could prevent me from entering upon and 
pursuing successfully a brilliant career. But if I remained true 
to my convictions, the bent of my nature, then I must be ready 
to renounce wealth, honors, recognition, and love; I must be 
ready to serve the cause for the love of truth — I struggled very 
hard that night until I reached the following decision : Come 
what may, and how it may, I will not swerve a hair's breadth 
from my conviction. Kither I would build up a Judaism suited 
to the age and breathing the atmosphere of American Freedom, 
or I will be buried beneath the ruins of the old Judaism. I do 
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not wish to be rich, nor honored, nor recognized, nor beloved. 
I will do my duty. I will remain true to my conviction.'" 

And he did spurn riches and honor. He did do hia duty. 
He did stand by his convictions. He fearlessly went about liis 
work advocating what he believed to be true and right. Those 
were the days in which the so-called guardians of Israel did not 
merely attack principles and measures, tliey attacked persons and 
men. They cast insulting epithets at Dr. Wise, called him an 
apostate, and renegade, read him out of Judaism, but he stood 
heroically by his guns. He, too, knew how to wield the mace of 
religious disputation and could hold his own with the best of 
them. He not only defended himself against the attacks from 
within, but he became the doughty champion of the Jew against 
the vile lies and slanders heaped upon him by those from with- 
out. Whenever and by whomsoever the fair name of the Jew 
wa« traduced, Dr. Wise stepped into the breach and called the 
maligners to account in no uncertain terms. He was the real 
guardian of the Jewish name and the Jewish cause. He was an 
ant i defamation league all In himself. He was among the first to 
denounce, without gloves, the missionary mongers who attacked 
the Jews and the Talmud and who carried on their conversion 
business among the Jews in the last half of the last century. 
He writes in regard to this matter as follows: "A company of 
English missionaries plied the conversion business in New York 
systematically with the aid of their own magazine, and there 
was no one in the great city of New York who objected to their 
proceedings. I cannot deny that these things disgusted rae, but 
for this very reason I proceeded against them maliciously, wrote 
articles filled with fire and brimstone instead of with becoming 
and polite words, forgetting for the time that I was a clergy- 
man. I did not mind the abuse to which I was subjected, and 
cared not though the rabble cried Hept Hep! I struck right 
and left so violently that the sparks flew in all directions. I 
belabored everyone who spoke against the Jews and Judaism and 
the Talmud, and used both fists on the principle, two kicks for 
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one blow; in ahort, 1 became a malicioue, biting, pugnacioue, 
challenging monBter of the pen,"* 

In season and out of season, iu the columns of the Israelite, 
Dr. Wise protested against calling this a Christian nation. He 
was the most outftpoken champion of a complete divorcement 
between church aud state. He protested against the issuing of 
Thanksgiving proclamations by the Governors of the various 
States. He fought the attempts of narrow creedists for the rec- 
ognition of God in the Constitution of the United States. He 
stood out boldly and courageously against the introduction of 
the Bible in the public schools. He agitated, issued manifestoes, 
called meetings, traveled back and fortli to urge the United 
States authorities to take a stand against the discriminations 
wliich were made against the Jews in the Swiss Treaty, He 
took up arms against Russia's discrimination against the Jews 
in the Passport question. He denounced Grant for issuing his 
infamous order No. 11, expelling Jews, as a class, from his de- 
partment. He protested in all these instances, not as a Jew, but 
as a citizen of this free land that is neutral on all questions of 
religion. More than once he defended the cause of the Catholics 
when questions of a similar nature were taken up with regard 
to them. He protested id all these instances, even though, as 
he himself informs us, "demagogues and idiots decried us as a 
traitor, a secessionist, a sympathizer with treason." It took 
courage in those early days to fight the righteous fight of the 
Jews and Judaism of this country. But that was the great task 
to which Dr. Wise had dedicated and consecrated his life work, 
and no obstacles, however insurmountable, could check him in 
his determination to labor toward the realization of his hopes 
and ideals. He cared not for riches and honors. He cared for 
the Jews and Judaism, He did more for them than did all of 
his tradueers and maligners. His journalistic enterprises aided 
him greatly in bringing about the wonderful results which he 
achieved. American Jewish journalism has produced no writer 
who can begin to compare with Dr. Wise in the influence wliich 
he exercised over the Jews of America, and the practical results 
which he achieved for American Israel. Dr. Isaac Mayer Wise 
is easily the most outstanding Jewish journalist of thia country, 
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THE CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RABBIS* 
JosBPn Silverman 



After the iate Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Wiee had founded tlie TJiuon 
of American Hebrew Congregations and the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, he turned his attention to unite the rabbinate of America. 
He felt that without unity among rabbie, concerted action re- 
garding the many problems tliat affected American Jewry waa 
impoHBible. Thirty-five or forty years ago there arose many 
serious questions regarding the transition from Orthodoxy to 
Reform and the adjustment of Reform to new conditions, and 
these required careful delit>eratiQn and judicious decisions. There 
were questions relating to unitication of the many different rituals 
and the varieties of forms and ceremonies in use relating to 
Jewish religious instruction, apostasy, intermarriage, receiving 
of converts, proper observance of the Sabbath, the institution of 
Sunday services, confirmation as a substitute for Bar Mhwah, 
observance of Passover and other festivals, means and methods 
for reviving the interest of young Israel, and for bringing the 
large body of unaffiliated into the synagog. 

There had been rabbinical conferences from time to time 
which Dr. Wise attended and at some of which he presided, but 
the results of such conferences were unsatisfactory, because in- 
stead of leading to harmony, they often provoked more discord. 
Dr. Wise determined to wait until several classes had been grad- 
uated from the Hebrew Union College. At last in July, 1889, 
when the Union of American Hebrew Congregations met in the 
city of Detroit, Mich., and its council was attended by upward 
of thirty rabbis, including nearly all those who had been graduated 
from the Hebrew Union College, Dr. Wise felt that the time 
was ripe for action. Upon his call the rabbis, then in Detroit, 
assembled and organized themselves into the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis and elected Dr. Wise as the President. 



•This paper waa not read at the convention of the Conference. — Editor. 
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This was the begianmg of the largest, strongest, and most 
influential rabbinical organization that has ever been called to- 
gether in modern times. It meets annually and at such other 
times as may be deemed necessary. Its annual sessions are well 
attended, usually by fifty or aisty percent of its membership, 
which now counts over 200 rabbis. In thirty years of its exist- 
ence, as the Yearbooks of the Conference sliow, a vast amount of 
work has been accomplished, of which it is worthy to record the 
Union Prayer-books, the Union Hymnal, which are now in use 
in about 800 Reform congregations, aud valuable decisions upon 
the important subjects enumerated above. Besides, the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis serves as a bond of union among 
the rabbis themselves aa a means of interchange of ideas, of 
the removal of misunderstanding and conflict, and of bringing 
the rabbis as a body into closer touch with the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations with which it is directly affiliated in 
many important states of the country in furtherance of proper 
legislation in the interest of the Jewish cause. 



PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WISE 
Samuel Wolfenstein 

It was in the fall of 1870. I had been in this country only a 
few months, installed as rabbi of B'nai El Congregation since the 
fall holidays, when I came in contact with Dr. Isaac M. Wise, of 
sainted memory, for the first time. 

A member of my congregation — a young, enthusiastic man, 
born and bred in this country and to my pleasant surprise, a fine 
German scholar, had been so deeply impressed with one of my 
aermons, which, as a matter of course, I had preached in Ger- 
man — the only language I then was able to speak, that he asked 
me to let him have my manuscript of the sermon. 

Without telling me a word, he sent it to Dr. Wiee ia Cin- 

^ cinnati, who then published besides the "Israelite," a Gennui 

r called "Die Deborah." 
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To my surprise I received a letter from Dr. Wise, asking me 
whether I consented to have my sermon published in ^The 
Deborah/' At the same time he extended to me a hearty welcome 
to this country with the hope that he may soon have the pleasure 
of my personal acquaintance. Now, I had heard of Dr. Wise 
while still in Europe. I had brought with me a few letters of 
introduction from some of my older colleagues in Vienna and 
Berlin to New York rabbis. They had no connection with Dr. 
Wise, but mentioned him to me as a prominent man in America. 

During the few weeks that I had stopped over in New York, 
I heard some pretty harsh talks about the Cincinnati rabbi -cm 
the part of some of the then living New York rabbis. To judge 
from the way and manner they talked about him^ he must have 
been some kind of a terror. 

And here I had received a letter so pleasant and lovable, that 
I longed for the occasion to meet him personally. Of course, I 
replied, had my sermon published in ^The Deborah,^' and grad- 
ually I exchanged some pleasant letters with him. A few months 
later I received a call, signed by Dr. Wise and Dr. Lilienthal to 
attend a conference of rabbis to be held in Cincinnati. I re- 
sponded to the call, but concluded to make a trip to Cincinnati 
before the date of the conference, in order to make the personal 
acquaintance of Dr. Wise and his colleague. Dr. Lilienthal. 

I shall never forget the hearty ^'Shalom Alechem" which I 
received from both of these colleagues — both of them a good deal 
my seniors. Dr. Wise insisted that I stop with him, which I did. 

We remained good and loyal friends from the day we first 
met. I stood by him in every one of his undertakings — shaving 
been always among the first of his co-workers. We participated 
in each other^s joys and sorrows. 

When I entered upon my duties as Superintendent of the 
Cleveland Jewish Orphan Asylum, in July, 1878, he came to 
Cleveland to see me installed, as he told me. He had thought 
a great deal of my predecessor and seemed to have been much 
concerned about who would succeed him. Addressing Mr. Abra- 
ham Aub, who was then the President of the Orphan Asylum, 
and a prominent member of Dr. Wise's congregation in Cincin- 
nati, he told him in my presence: 'TTour Board lias acted more 
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wisely than you know, by having selected Wolfensteiu as your 
Superintendent." 

lie came again to Cleveland to witness my first anniversary 
celebration in July, 1879. I aball never forget an incident at 
that celebration. 1 had arranged a public examination of many 
claases for Sunday forenoon — a feature which waa always very 
popular at the aoniversary celebrations. I presented a class of 
my owo — sis boys and four girls — who were quite far advanced 
in the study of Hebrew. The esamiuer by his questions seemed 
to puzzle the children. They looked to me in their embarrass- 
ment, but, of course, I would not interfere. Dr. Wise, who sat 
there ae a very interested witness, arose, and addressing the 
examiner, said: "One of the first principles of our country 
is fairness; you are not fair to these children. I believe they 
know a great deal more than you get out of them. I know 
a little Hebrew myself, and since I am much interested in 
boys who know Hebrew, for I want pupils for our college, I 
shall examine this class myself." And so he did. The class 
answered every question promptly and with great credit to them- 
selves, and, when at tJie conclusion one of the girls volunteered 
to recite by heart the whole "Swan Song of Moses," "Haazinah," 
Deuteronomy, Chapter 32, there was tremendous applause by 
the audience and the children, when the girl finished reciting the 
forty-three verses of the chapter. 

The girl is alive today, but she is a grandmother. One of the 
boys in the class entered the College in Cincinnati, from which be 
graduated in time, and now he is one of the shining lights of the 
American Jewish pulpit. Could I forget the letter I received 
from Dr. Wise and the article which he wrote and publiahed in 
"The Deborah" at the time of the death of my wife in July, 
1885. He honored me by inviting me to be the speaker in 1886 
when the first ward of the Orphan Home was ordained as rabbi. 
I was with him when in 1889 he celebrated his 70th birthday. 
It was then when speaking to him about his retirement as rabbi 
emeritus — as I had been requested to approach him— he told me 
in quite forcible tones, "I want to die in harness." And so he 
did. 

I saw and talked to him last at the celebration of his SOth 
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birthday in 1899. There never was a rabbi in this country 
and there never will be one who received the ovation that Dr. 
Wise did at that celebration. He was happy, enjoying the occa- 
sion and saying repeatedly, "I feel like a young man." We 
parted with a hearty handshake, both saying, "Auf Wiederseken." 
It was not to be. With heart full of the deepest grief — aa 
though I had lost a father — I attended his funeral. 

DISCUSSION 

Mrs. Fannie Rauh — I deem it a great privilege to speak before 
this august body of my early association with Dr. Wise. I was 
one of his first pupils. I had gone to a private school and knew 
how to read Hebrew, but did not understand a word. Dr. Wise's 
school was conducted in the basement of liia home in Albany. I 
also helped him form his first choir. I was also present when 
the disturbance took place on Rosh Hashanah while Dr. Wise 
was preaching. I helped carry the hooka away so that we could 
have services at his home the following day. 

When he received the call to Cincinnati, he asked me if I 
would go to Cincinnati, and a few weeks after he left Albany I 
came here and became a teacher in one of the lower classes of 
his school, The Talmud Yelodini Institute. I helped him with 
his choir, and can well recall his walking up and down the room 
during rehearsals with a violin under liis arm helping with 
the muHic. I read the proof of hia first hiittory, and for eleven 
months, while living in his home, I read all the proof for the 
Israelite. I was rewarded by being permitted to share in all 
his early work and experiences — he waa my earliest friend. 



Rabbi Kohler — I wish to say that I am in sympathy with the 
spirit that has moved not only this city, but the whole country, 
to honor the immortal name of Isaac M. Wise. I am able to 
add today one story of his noble traits which I am sure none 
of you has ever heard. 

I was a son-in-law of Dr. Einhoru and was not always in 
sympathy with the early attempts and efforts of Wise. I sided, 
as was natural, with the leading men of the East, and there was 
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a wide gulf between the East and the West for a long time. 
As Boon as it was decided that the Hebrew Union College should 
be started and a school for American Reform ehould be estab- 
lished on a sound basis we, the former opponents, were all of 
one mind and agreed to help Br. Wise to bring lasting success 
to his great plan. 

Not only did we assist in mapping out the schedule for the 
Hebrew Union College, but it was chiefly through the influence 
of Dr. Einhorn that the beloved and never-to-be-forgotten Dr. 
Mielainer came to Cincinnati. Dr. Einhorn wished the College 
to stand on a firm basis of scholarship that could not be chal- 
lenged. 

At the graduation of the first class of students I was invited 
to Cincinnati to be one of the examiners. It was a hot day — I 
did most of the examining. I was especially happy when I re- 
ceived an invitation from Dr. Wise to occupy his pulpit on the 
following Sabbath. In that sermon I gave to the American Jew 
the conviction which I felt that Isaac M. Wise was called by 
Providence to be the man of action in American Jewry, After 
I had preached for him, he asked me to his home out on the 
farm. I had some misgivings that in the discussion which would 
arise the old breach between the East and the West would be 
touched on. Dr. Wise took me by the hand and said: "I know 
you have now and then assailed me for this or that mistake or 
incorrect statement which I may have made, I know all that, 
hut now I welcome you as a friend." 

The noble and generous spirit of Wise again showed itself 
when the discussion arose about the Union Prayer-hook and the 
Minhag America. I was present at that Conference in Atlantic 
City, Dr. Wise arose and spoke these remarkable words: "I want 
Union — union in our synagogs, and I will readily withdraw 
my Minhag America from the market in order to have union 
in spirit and in fact in American Jewry." 

From that moment I had nothing but the highest admiration 
for Isaac M. Wise. 



Rabbi Schvlman — As a man who is not a graduate of the 
Hebrew Union College, but who has been honored by having had 
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conferred upon bim the highest gift which this Conference can 
confer, namely, having been made its President, I would have 
felt that I had been deprived of a privilege and a joy had the 
morning closed without my having been permitted to say a word 
with reference to the revered and beloved master of American 
Judaism. 

When a man becomes ae great as Isaac M. Wise, he ceases to 
belong to his family, his city or exclusiTely to those with whom 
he worked and who naturally were close to him. He belongs to 
Israel — to the world. 

I came in contact with Dr. Wise a few times and he im- 
presBed me as one of the biggest among the so-called great men 
and leaders whom I have had the pleasure of meeting — a man 
of deep heart, of generous spirit, of kindliness of life. An illus- 
tration of his great personality was given in Rochester in 1895. 
At that convention a question of theology was under discussion. 
Eabbi Rosenau and I brought in a resolution — we were on the 
wrong side. During the discussion Wise showed us our place. 
We said nothing in reply. After the session we went to the 
club. As I stood there alone, who should walk up but this aged 
Nestor, this leader in Judaism who had defeated me In debate. 
He put his hand on my shoulder and said, "You know, Schuiman, 
I did hit you hard, but it I did not think so much of you I 
would not have taken the pains to hit ao hard." This great man, 
a great leader — seventy years old and more — thinks it worth 
while to go to a young man of twenty-seven and make him feel 
good; he did not wish to use the weight of his authority to crush 
a younger man. 

It shall ever be the sweetest and holiest memory of my life 
to tiave come into contact with Isaac M, Wise. Someone has 
said that if you want good — if you only will it enough you will 
get it, — you will get happiness and immortality. Isaac M. Wise's 
personality seems summed up in this. He willed good in a 
manner that surpassed any other personality in America and he 
got supreme happiness, the happiness which is the consequence 
of work well done. And by this work he won immortality not 
only in American Judaism, but in universal Israel. 
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WERE ISAAC M. WI8E ALIVE TODAY 

a program for judaism in america 

Julian Moroenstben 



Were Isaac M. Wise alive today 1 It is a stimulating thought. 
For the conditions which exist in American Israel today, and 
the problems which demand Bolution, although of far larger 
scope and complexity, are none the less practically the same as 
those of his day, which, through his foresight, breadth of vision, 
indomitable will and energy and organizing, creative genius, he 
solved for his generation. Nay, more; he laid down the basic 
principle and pointed the way of the only possible solution of 
these problems for all generations. 

His problem was then, and our problem is today, to create a 
living Judaism in America, a Judaism which shall base itself 
firmly upon the eternal principles which revelation and history 
have established, but which shall likewise comport fully with 
American life, shall adapt and apply its eternal principles to 
American problems and needs, and shall thus assist the Jews of 
America to live both as loyal, devoted Jews and as responsible, 
contributing American citizens. This was the vision, the aim 
and the problem of Isaac M. Wise in his day; juat this la our 
vision, our aim, our problem today. 

Almost immediately after landing in New York in 1846, Dr. 
Wise discovered both the problem and ita solution. From the 
very beginning he labored indefatigahly for the "Americaniza- 
tion of Judaism'", as he put it. He declared that Judaism could 
be Americanized only by Jews who had completely absorbed the 
American spirit. 'TVe must become American Jews as speedily 
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as possible. . . . We can not afford to continue as aliens one 
day longer", lie wrote. 

But he saw almost immediatelj that Judaism coald not be 
Americanized by any one group or sect in American Israel. If 
needed the cooperation of all elements and forces. Union was 
the all-essential requisite to bring order out of the tben existing 
chaos of Jewish life, beliefs and modes of worship. Americaniza- 
tion of Judaism was not to be imposed from without, but was to 
evolve from within. It was to be the work of all American 
Israel. Judaism in America could develop only as a democratic 
movement, because the spirit of both Judaism and Americanism 
is democratic. Freedom of opinion and speech is au axiom of 
Americanism. American Judaism could evolve only through 
the unrestricted right of all elements of American Jewry to hold 
and to utter their own particular beliefs. 

But until systematically applied to the solution of the common 
problem through fair exchange of opinion and cooperative en- 
deavor, the right of unrestricted thought and speech all too 
frequently leads to nothing positive and constructive, and may 
even terminate in anarchy. Differences of belief must be 
D^DB' □C^ np^riD Union and organization must be perfected 
under clear-viaioned, consecrated leadership. Those were the con- 
ditions, that was the problem, and that was its solution in 1846, 
and in the three decades thereafter. 

The first call for a union of all the forces in American Israel 
was issued by Dr. Wise in 1848. It led to nothing tangible. 
But it began the education of the Jews of America as to the 
necessity and benefits of union and of the evolution of an Amer- 
ican Judaism. The Cleveland Conference followed in 1855. It, 
too, yielded no concrete results. But the very fact that it was 
held, and that representatives of various elements and tendencies 
in American Israel could meet to deliberate upon common prob- 
lems, showed that in these seven years progress had been made. 
The Philadelphia Conference of 1869 not only marked a further 
step forward, but it showed Dr. Wise clearly in what circles he 
mnst work, and upon what foundations the structure of Amer- 
ican Judaism must be built. The Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations was organized in 1874; the Hebrew Union College 
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opened its doors in 1875. It had taken Dr. Wise almost thirty 
years to effect the beginning of the practical realization of bis 
vision. 

A moment's thought will show that this was no accident. 
Probably Dr. Wise realized this better than anyone, else. For in 
1646 and in the years immediately following he had been bimeeli 
a foreigner, as yet, despite good-will and high ideals. un-Amer- 
icanized- Above all, he was ministering to a people for the most 
part foreign-born and foreign-educated, still speaking a foreign 
tongue and living in accordance with foreign standards. The 
American nation, too, was still comparatively in its infancy, with 
its distinctive national culture and ideals undeveloped. Actually 
it was divided into the two antagonistic groups of free and slave 
atatee. It needed the Civil War to complete what the Revolution 
had begun, and to establish firmly the principle of union and 
unity in our national government. A decade of upbuilding of 
the new, unified national spirit followed the Civil War. The 
centennial of 1876, commemorating the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of our national government, marked the 
climax of the development of this new Americanism. 

In these thirty years conditions must have changed corre- 
spondingly within American Jewry. The older immigrants were 
succeeded by a generation largely American born and educated. 
In this period Jewish immigration into this country was com- 
paratively small, and was, moreover, hom.DgeneouB, chiefly from 
the German states. Beginning with 1870 immigration increased, 
but this did not apparently affect the general trend of develop- 
ment. By this time, largely because of Dr. Wise's persistent and 
varying activities, Jewry in America had been united into a body 
tliat responded intuitively to the new spirit of Americanism. The 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, the Hebrew Union 
College, and, somewhat later, this Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis were the products of this new spirit of union in 
America and in American Israel. The first part of Dr. Wise's 
task was accomplished. Now began the second part, the upbuild- 
ing of a living American Judaism through the agency of theae 
institutions which his genius had created as the indispensable 
machinery for this great work. 
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But very soon the problem became complicated, and the work 
was correspondingly impeded. With the 'SO's the Russian-Jewish 
migration began. Within ten years the Jews who had been born 
in America, or had lived here sufficiently long to have thoroughly 
absorbed ttie American spirit and to have adapted themselves to 
its ways, were in the minority to the recent immigrants. Today 
they are probably outnumbered at least four or five to one. 

Unlike their German predecessors, these newcomers were 
victims of persecution. They sought in America not so much 
larger economic opportunity as freedom from oppression and the 
right to live and worship without unjust restriction. They were 
almost all impoverished; many were destitute. The first and 
most urgent problem they presented was that of immediate re- 
lief of their physical and material needs. As the tide of immi- 
gration grew, this demand became larger and more imperative. 
In consequence we Jews of America have evolved a model system 
of relief. 

But relief of impoverished fellow-Jews, both here and 
abroad, is only a temporary problem. Actually it has already 
solved itself very largely. And, though European conditions 
may once again cause a large Jewish migration hither, the ma- 
chinery to cope therewith has been constructed and set in motion. 
Onr resources are now infinitely larger, and the problem can 
never again become as commanding and all-abaorliing as formerly. 
It has diverted attention from our main problem for a little 
over a generation and has complicated and impeded its solution, 
but it has not altered ita nature and importance one whit. 

But the economic problem was not the only stumbling-block 
in the way of steady and speedy evolution of a positive American 
Judaism. A far more serious obstacle is the lack of unity among 
the various elementa of American Israel today. The German 
Jewish immigrants of the '40'b, 'SO's, '60*8 and '70*8 came from 
out a fairly liberal environment. Their religious views and spirit 
were largely the product of the Reform movement in Germany 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. The leading 
rabbia and teachers of Judaism in America in those four decades 
were colleagues and disciples of the great German reformers. 
They transplanted to American soil German Reform Judaism. 
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In the free, progressive atmosphere of America it thrived ei- 
ceedingly. Today it has become American Reform Judaism. 

But is American Reform Judaism really American!' Is it 
not, perhaps, merely an American adaptation of imported Ger- 
man Reform Judaism? It is a question difficult of final answer, 
and one upon which there will hardly be general agreement. 
Yet it must sooner or later be faced squarely and answered hon- 
estly and without reservation. The only correct answer can be 
found first, in the measure with which Reform Judaism in 
America enables and asEists ite adherents to live their daily 
lives as American citizens completely in accordance with the 
eternal, spiritual principles of Judaism, and second, in the 
measure with which it enables and asaists them, living thus a8 
Jews, and upholding the teachings and principles of Judaism as 
a religious system, to contribute to the solution of the moral, 
spiritual and religious problems which confront the American 
people as a whole, and the solution of which is essential to the 
upbuilding of American culture. 

Reform Judaism was the offspring, rather tardily bom. of the 
Reformation movement in Germany. It sprang from out a 
Protestant environment and reflected a Protestant point of view 
and a liberal. Protestant attitude toward ritual and the authority 
of tradition. It dealt at first, as was but natural, with superficial 
matters, witii simplification of the ritual and ceremonial life and 
with closer adaptation of the practice of Judaism to the stand- 
ards of German culture. This was in the main negative work, 
pulling down the old structure, hut not yet building up the new. 
But before this positive work could be inaugurated eyetematically, 
the period of liberalism in Germany had passed. Reform Juda- 
ism there ceased its development, and for practically half a cen- 
tury stood absolutely still. Only recently hua it resumed its 
onward couTBe, 

But hero in America German Reform Judaism flourished. 
So long aa the majority of Jews in America were immigrant 
Germans, German Reform Judaism completely satisfied their 
spiritual needs. It even expanded considerably because the spirit 
of early German liberalism accorded well with the spirit of 
Americanism. These German immigrants came speedily to feel 
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themBelves completely American. And as they saw their im- 
ported German Heform Judaism adapting itself readily to the 
liberal, non -ritualistic, and rather negative American religious 
point of view, they came to believe that they had Americanized 
their Judaism sufficiently, and that it was now American Judaism. 

Actually, however, what has been accoinpliBhed ? There has 
been a continuation of the negative processes of reform, a fur- 
ther reduction of ritual and ceremonial practice until almost the 
minimum has been reached. Many ceremonies still big with 
meaning have been hastily and ignorantly discarded. A few 
positive reforms making for modernization of the temple ritual 
have been introduced. A significant, positive advance has been 
made in the development of the ceremony of confirmation in 
connection with the Shabuoth festival. And, in conformity with 
a tendency of modernism, woman has been accorded, or rather 
has won for herself, a position of approximate equality and re- 
sponsibility in Jewish congregational life. 

The prayer-book has been translated into the vernacular, and 
simplified and beautified considerably. A prayer for the United 
States Government and a few new prayers of high spiritual 
worth, but none the less of conventional, non-committal type, 
have been inserted. But the spirit is still largely the spirit of 
the German Reform Prayer-book, and, with the exception of the 
language, hardly anything indicates that our Union Prayer-book 
is an American product. 

The truth is that American Reform Judaism is American 
not much deeper than the surface. It is regildcd, as it were, 
with a thin coating of Americanism, but the body and soul be- 
neath are still the body and soul of German Reform Judaism. 

Meanwhile there are vital problems deeply affecting our life 
as individual men and women, problems about God, the mean- 
ing of life, the divine purpose of suffering, the efficacy of prayer, 
the truth about the future. We are beginning to think about 
religion as individuals, with modem education and culture, and 
with a certain disciplined religious knowledge. We have loat 
much of the old, conventional conception of Judaism as a reli- 
gion for the Jewish people as a group. We are beginning to 
demand that Judaism speak to us as individuals also in words 
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other thaD the conventional phraeea of pious dogma and theology, 
and that it satisfy our individual spiritual and mystical needs 
and cravings. For this reason the Kaddiah has become the most 
effective and uplifting portion of our liturgy. It speaks to our 
inner soul and satisfies the longing for union with the departed. 
Undoubtedly for tliis reason also an increasing number of co- 
religionists, even while still sincerely professing themselves loyal 
Jews, seek personal comfort and help in Christian Science. It 
seems to them to offer something which they feel they need, and 
which Judaism does not give. What shall we do? We have de- 
nounced Christian Science Jews, and have even, in a way, read 
them out of Judaism. We have exposed with convincing logic 
the incompatibility of Judaism and ChriBtian Science. Yet thia 
has not checked one bit tlie drift of Jews toward that church. 
Might it not be that we have pursued a wrong course, and that 
we should ask. "What is wrong with Reform Judaism; is not 
something lacking in it, that so many of its adherents should 
feet compelled to turn to Christian Science?" In other words, 
does Reform Judaism in America minister completely to the daily 
spiritual needs of all its adherents? But this only by way of 
illustration. 

Obviously, however, American Jews, children of American 
environment and culture, demand that American Judaism min- 
ister to the individual as well as to the group, that it answer the 
call of the heart as well as of the head, and that, instead of the 
language of cold theology and bloodless rationalism, it speak the 
language of warm feeling and emotion and enable its adherents, 
like Moses of old, to commune with God face to face, as a man 
communes with his friend. 

There are likewise the various social and economic problems 
which today trouble, and even threaten, the structure of society, 
the problems of capital and labor, of the social evil, of the liquor 
traffic, of the rightful position of woman in society, of corrup- 
tion in politics, of internationalism. What has Judaism in 
America to say authoritatively on these questions? To what 
extent has it determined its own answer as to the right and 
wrong in them, and sought to influence and mould the opinion 
of the American people accordingly? Many rabbis have spoken 
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time and again on some, if not all of these queBtions, Bome hesi- 
tatingly and some boldly, some sanely and some demagogically. 
But has American .ludaism, through this Conference, let us say, 
defined its official attitude on any one of these problems and 
announced this unequivocally to the world? On some possibly 
it has, but on the majority it has hesitated and temporized and 
drifted with the current. Not once has it been the first to speak 
and to take the lead in the application of Jewish ethical princi- 
ples to modern problems and needs. Where is our boasted 
prophetic spirit and our dream of Israel's mission? And where 
is American Judaism's conscious and purposed contribution to 
American culture and ideals? 

Above all, to what extent have we incorporated a positive 
attitude upon these and like questions, the attitude of supposedly 
American Judaism, into our prayer-book? A prayer-book is the 
real exponent of the spirit and ideals of any religion; it voices, 
or should voice, its innermost visions and aspirations. Where in 
our entire prayer-book do we find a single prayer for divine 
guidance in the solution of the specific problem of creative jus- 
tice in the social and economic life of /Vmertca, and for the spirit 
of unselfishness and breadth of vision which alone can bring about 
a real solution? Our nation is wrestling with this problem in 
its manifold aspects. But although Judaism first voiced for the 
world the unalterable principle of social justice. American Israel 
does not yet pray for it. Clearly it has not yet entered deeply 
into our religious consciousness. We are still so engrossed with 
praying the prayers which past ages have formulated to express 
their convictions and needs, with affirming in heavy, learned 
prayers theological principles and beliefs, that we find no time 
nor place to pray simply and directly for the specific needs of 
the present. We seem to have forgotten almost completely that 
help from God can come to us today as it came to our fathers 
in the past. And we fail to implore guidance and strength and 
wisdom to solve the problems of the present from God, who is as 
much the God of the present as of the past. We pray in the 
past as Jews; we work and aspire in the present as Americans. 
But we have not yet learned to properly correlate Judaism and 
Americanism, (hat we might live more fully as both Jews and 
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AmericatiB, or rather as American Jews. To this extent our 
Judaism is something imported and antiquated, German, or pos- 
sibly largely pre-Qerman, but not yet completely American. And 
it IB therefore something relegated to a temple for at the most 
two hours each week, and not yet a potent, constant influence in 
our lives as American citizens seven days in the week. 

And just as these earlier German immigrants brouglit to this 
country imported, liberal German Reform Judaism, so have the 
more recent Russian immigrants brought imported, orthodox 
Rnsflian Judaism, orthodox not merely because of restrictions im- 
posed by the Russian government, but orthodox and Russian be- 
cause it sprang from out a Russian, unprogressive enviromnent. 
Influenced partly by orthodox, Greek Catholic spirit and exam- 
ple, these immigrants lay emphasis upon the ritualistic and legal- 
istic side of Judaism. At the same time they possess an appre- 
ciable knowledge of Jewish literature and reverence for Jewish 
tradition. 

Unlike their German predecessors, they have not scattered 
throughout the country. They have settled for the most part 
in large groups in our great industrial centers, where they are 
able to continue tlieir daily life and religious practice in much 
the same manner as in Europe. Yiddish continues to be the 
vernacular among the immigrants themselves, aud among their 
children to an ext-ent. A flourishing Yiddish press and Yiddish 
literature are their sources of information and education. One 
of their chief aims as a collective group is the preservation of 
orthodox life and practice. Relying upon their somewhat larger 
Jewish knowledge and their closer conformity to rabbinical law, 
they denounce American Reform Judaism, with rather intolerant 
zeal, as the product of ignorance of Jewish life and lore, and of 
the to them seeming attempt on the part of Reform Jews to shed 
Judaism gradually and gracefully and pass over by easy stages 
to the religion of the majority. 

But the truth has come home even to many of them tiiat 
orthodox Judaism can not flourish, nor even live long, in Amer- 
ica. What eoiiid satisfy their religious needs and impulses in 
Rnsnia can not endure in America with its altogether different 
life and standards. The older immigrants have managed to live 
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their orthodox Judaism with comparatively little modification, 
but only at the tremendoue cost of remaining forever strangers 
and aliens. The younger immigrante, and particularly the first 
American -born generation, educated in American school a and 
imbued with American ideals, refuse to pay this price. A very 
few, an almost insignificant percentage, have found their way 
into Keform synagogs. A not inconsiderable portion, misled by 
a peculiar, foreign habit of mind and study, have passed over to 
agnosticism and atheism. Many, victims of unbalanced cultural 
conditions, have made socialism a substitute for religion, as if 
the two concepts were mutually antagonistic and eKctusive, 

The vast majority, however, are merely drifting. Outwardly 
they profess themselves orthodox Jews and affiliate nominally 
with orthodox synagogs. But they visit the synagog and partici- 
pate in Jewish rites only seldom, and Judaism has become for 
them altogether formal and lifeless. 

A few seek to work out their salvation by accepting certain 
minor reforms, which American environment and education com- 
pel. With them a small, conservative element of early Jewish 
settlers have made common cause. Together they are attempting 
to evolve what is variously called reasonable orthodoxy or con- 
servative reform. The movement ia foredoomed to failure by 
its very principles. For it is founded upon expediency and com- 
pulsory reform of externals, and not upon thorough-going, sys- 
tematic reform, based upon careful diagnosis and corrective pre- 
scription. Not unnaturally this conservative reform, reaaonable 
orthodox movement is looked at askance by both strictly orthodox 
and strictly reform Jews. Assuredly the future of Judaism is 
America lies not with it. 

Obviously there has been practically no contact and union of 
forces between the reform and orthodox groups. They stand al- 
most as far apart today as thirty years ago. Why ? It is largely be- 
cause Reform Judaism has made no systematic effort to join 
forces with Orthodox Judaism and to make the adherents of the 
latter understand and accept the reform point of view. We gave 
charity generously. We established settlements, foster homes, 
orphan asylums and industrial schools. We organized classes 
and clubs, in which, we boasted, we were Americanizing our 
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immigrant brethren. But all these activities dealt only with 
tranaitorj conditions. Until we have complete union and co- 
operation for religious ende, there can be no true Americaii 
Judaism. In the light of this self-evident truth our lack of 
constructive vision was inexcusable. 

We are a people with a mission, we claim, jet we know not 
how to do missionary work among our fellow-Jews. We might 
well take a leaf from tlie home missions book of our Christian 
neighbors. We should make propaganda for our interpretation 
of Judaism, not at all merely in order that all Jews in America 
may think like ourselves, but because of our devotion to both 
Judaism and America; because of our supreme conviction that 
Judaism can live in America only by adapting itself to American 
life and ideals; because of our other supreme conviction that 
we can discharge our full obligation as American citizens of the 
Jewish faitli only by cherishing and developing Judaism to the 
utmost, and making it contribute to American culture; and 
finally, because of the imperative need of evolving a unified 
American Jewish point of view as the basis for the future evolu- 
tion of American Judaism, And if, as early comers to America, 
and therefore presumably more largely imbued with its spirit, 
we owed to our immigrant brethren any duty at all, a vital part 
thereof was the duty of Americanization. And Americanization 
means more than teaching a foreigner the English language, so 
that he might more easily earn bread and butter. An essential 
element of the Americanization of our immigrant brethren is 
the Americanization of their Judaism, to make it accord more 
largely with the American life which they must live. In this 
we have failed completely. 

Failed! We seem never to have even dreamed that we had 
such a duty. For this work can be done only by education and 
active propaganda. And hardly ever has it occurred to anyone 
to present the principles and aims of Reform Judaism or to dis- 
cuss the problem of Americanization of Judaism in a form and 
language which our immigrant brethren can understand. Some 
years ago it was suggested that this Conference translate its 
tracts into Yiddish and give them wide publicity among our 
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orthodox brethren. It came to nanght, chiefly because its fall 
significance and necessity were not appreciated. 

But, altliough much precious time has been lost, systematic, 
educational propaganda Js indispensable, if union of the dis- 
cordant elements of American Judaism is to be achieved, and if 
Judaism is to live and grow in America. If we boHeve that the 
form of Judaism which we have evolved is in greatest harmony 
with American life and spirit, and that American Judaism of the 
future must develop largely out of it, it is our duty to make 
propaganda for this form and principle of Judaism and to win 
over all elements in American Jewry to realization of this com- 
mon need and to cooperation with us for this common good. 

Another condition has materially increased the disharmony 
and group antagonism existing in American Jewry. German 
Jewish immigrants came to America as fully recognized German 
citizens, Jewish only in religion. They came with no idea other 
than to become complete Americans and American citizens, and 
to maintain Judaism only as a religion, 

Russian Jewish immigrants came from out an altogether 
dilTerent political environmeut. Tbe Russian and Roumanian 
governments were organized according to the national group 
system. Jews in those countries constituted a distinct national 
group, a small political unit within a larger unit. What few 
rights and privileges they possessed, they held as members of the 
Jewish national group. 

Transplanted to America, many found it difficult to compre- 
hend fully the American national ideal of a people one and in- 
divisible, not split up into separate national or racial groups, 
but laying emphasis upon the facts and forces which unite and 
bind a people into one nation, with one common history and 
culture. And when they felt tlicir orthodox Judaism slipping 
from them, they sought a Jewish substitute for it, through 
which they could give expression to their Jewish con scions nese. 
riaving no adequate knowledge of American Reform Judaism, 
and DO sympathy with nor faith in it, they sought elsewhere, and 
found, or believed that they found, what they sought in Zionism. 

This was perfectly natural. Zionism's fundamental premise 
of the distinctness of the Jewish people and its identity with 
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the Jewish nation accorded fully with their political experience 
and education in their European home lands. It fitted into 
their conception of nationality and government much better than 
did Americanism, with its ideal of one indivisible American na- 
tion. Zionism, as a political and nationalistic theory, was a 
purely imported, European product. Among the immigrant Rus- 
aian Jews and their cliildren it has found the vast majority of 
its adherents in America. 

There ia no need to discuss here the merits or demerits of 
Zionism. There has been altogether too much of that, and it 
has led only to recrimination and dissension. But Zionism must 
be treated objectively as a historical fact and Zionists as a dis- 
tinct group in American Jewry today. 

There is actually for us only one question fundamentally at 
iaaue between Zionism and anti-Zionism. It is not tlie question 
of the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine, and the 
evolution there of a specifically Jewish culture, and the influence 
of such a Jewish state and culture upon the fortunes of Jews 
and Judaism in other lands. This is, of course, the fundamental 
thesis and program of Zionism. But, except for the fact that it 
is the bone of contention between Zionists and anti-Zionists, and 
has contributed greatly to the division of American Israel into 
two camps, it has little direct bearing upon our main problem. 

For us the vital question in the Zionist controversy is whether 
Judaism in America possesses t!ie power of self-invigoration and 
self-perpetuation, or must eventually die unless it be given a 
prompt and oft-repeated hypodermic injection of national Palra- 
tinian Jewish cultnre and devotion. Many Zionists affirm that 
Judaism in America can not live, is doomed, without the con- 
stant stimulus of a Jewish state and a Jewish culture in Pales- 
tine; and even then its existence must be precarious and alto- 
gether dependent. This is certainly a logical deduction from the 
ba.sic premises of Zionism. 

One other conclusion also follows necessarily from these 
premises and this argument. If Judaism in America, just to con- 
tinue to exist, requires the stimulus of a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine and a Jewish national culture, then we Jews in America, 
if we wish to remain Jews at all. must hold ourselves aloof and 
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distinct, not only religioualy, but also nationally and cultiitally, 
from the American nation and people, Contrary to what we have 
been taught to believe is the fundamental principle of American- 
ism, tIz., American national unity and solidarity, we Jews in 
America must uphold the eastern European principle of national 
group organization and national group rights and cultures, and 
must refuse to incorporate ourselves completely with the Amer- 
ican nation and to assume our responsibility and contribute our 
share to the evolution of American national culture. 

If this be what is meant by assimilation, then we are aesim- 
ilationists, and we accept the term as a title of honor and Amer- 
ican loyalty. For we subscribe unconditionally to the principle 
of Americanism, which, while it guarantees full freedom of re- 
ligious belief and worship, none the less demands that all Amer- 
ican citizens, regardless of racial and national origin and previous 
culture, integrate themselves completely into the American nation 
and culture, and that even religion contribute of its spiritual 
treasures to the rich content of this American culture. In this 
respect we believe that Zionism is altogether foreign to and 
incompatible with Americanism and American Judaism. 

But more than this, we believe with perfect faith that Juda- 
ism can live and perpetuate itself and expand here ia America, 
entirely without the need of foreign stimuli, whether from Pales- 
tine or elsewhere. True, Russian Orthodox Judaism can not 
live here ; and equally true, an unmodified German Reform Juda- 
ism can not live here. But neither of these is American 
Judaism. And in American Judaism and its power of life and 
growth in America we have complete faith. 

And this question of faith or lack of faith in American Juda- 
ism is the real, vital issue between American Zionism and anti- 
Zionism. It matters little if one labors for a Jewish home land 
in Palestine, even as an independent Jewish state, so long as it 
does not affect his personal attitude toward Americanism, and 
his perfect faith in the future of America as a unified nation, 
and in American Judaism as a living religion in America. 
Provided he liave this faith and labor for its consummation re- 
gardless of Palestinian interests and activities, he is an American 
and an American Jew in heart and soul. 
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And we believe that most American Zionists, so-called, are 
just this kind of Zionist, that their Americanism is in every re- 
spect unqualified and beyond question, and that their advocacy 
of a Jewish state or eonimonweaith In Palesine is entirely altru- 
istic. What though there be a certain lack of consistency and 
logic in their combination of Americanism with Zionism. Very 
few men and women are perfectly consistent and logical in all 
their beliefs and works. Just this inconsistency and illogicality, 
we imagine, distinguish Ihe American Zionist from the European 
Zionist. The former is primarily an American nationalist, a 
citizen of America; the latter is primarily a Zionist nationalist, 
a citizen of a Jewish state still to he formed. 

But since the American Zionist is primarily an American, and 
only secondarily and altruistically a Zionist, he must have faith, 
not only in America and Americanism, but also in Judaism in 
America, in its power and in its historical compulsion to live and 
grow as American Judaism. As a Jew whose life in every way 
centers in America, he must integrate himself completely, as 
he does, with the spirit and works of Americanism. 

If a Jewish state be ever established in Palestine, and a 
Jewish culture evolve there, and they be able to contribute any- 
thing, much or little, to the upbuilding and enrichment of Amer- 
ican Judaism, as Zionists claim, surely we will not object. Un- 
doubtedly American Judaism will receive certain stimuli from 
the Judaisms of other lands, with which, needless to say, it is, 
and will over remain united by the strong bonds of history and 
religion. It will likewise undoubtedly contribute equally of its 
own knowledge and strength to tliose foreign Judaisms, even 
the Judaism of Palestine. 

But upon all American .Tews, Zionists and non-Zionists alike, 
whose home and whose faith are here in America, there rests the 
sacred obligation to compose all differences in the face of their 
common duty and their common goal, and to labor together to 
bring about union in American Israel, and to consciously, wisely, 
systematically build up a living, virile American Judaism, which 
shall root itself deep in American soil, shall grow and thrive in 
Americ-an atmosphere, and shall offer that spiritual pabulum 
which alone can satisfy tlie religious hunger of American Jewry. 
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The period of foreign groups and elements in American Jewry 
is passing. We liave almost ceased to be Portuguese and German 
and Polish and Russian and Roumanian Jews. Those differences 
exist today only as rapidly disappearing survivals of an outgrown 
life. Tomorrow they will be gone entirely, and we will have 
become completely in fact, what we are already in spirit, one, 
united American Israel. Likewise the period of dominant for- 
eign ideas and principles in the Judaism of America is passing. 
German Reform Judaism, Russian Orthodox Judainn, European 
Zionism, the day of &11 these in America is almost done. The 
new day of one. united, common American Judaism is dawning 
for us and our children. 

What will this American Jndaiem be? We can only deter- 
mine the tendeucies of today, and from this attempt to forecast 
the fnture. The general principle is assured; AmericaD Judaism 
will be both Jewish and American, a positive fusion of the prin- 
ciples of Judaism and Americanism applied to the daily exist- 
ence of the .Tews of America. We know quite well what Judaism 
ia. But Americanism ia as yet only in the making. We are 
still largely a nation of immigrants. And as a nation we have 
acted with inescusable shortsightedness. Congress has dealt with 
the problem of immigration superficially, by measures of re- 
striction and limitation. Only today arc we beginning to realiise 
as a nation that there is another, far more logical and construc- 
tive solution of the problem, viz.: Americanization of the im- 
migrant through education under government supervision. 

This new movement is significant. Americanism has had a 
virtual rebirth. As a nation we have become impatient, and 
rightly so, not so much of things foreign in origin, but rather 
of tiie undue persistence of their foreign character in an Ameriean 
environment. We have, as a nation, resolved, unconsciously per- 
haps, but none the less positively, to cease our laissez-faire policy, 
and to begin to evolve a distinct, unified American culture. We 
welcome all foreigners who come in sincerity of heart and loy- 
alty of purpose. But we refuse to allow them to continue too 
long as semi -foreigners. And even more, wo refuse to allow a 
hyphenated Americanism to exist in this country. We must 
realize our national ideal of an American people and an American 
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nation, one and iodivigible, not only not divided into North and 
South and free and slave states, but also not divided into dis- 
tinct, competitive groups, whether national, racial, economic, 
social or religious in origin and character. 

Our soldiers sound the new note more positively, perhaps, 
than any other element of our population, A surprisingly large 
percentage, we are told, entered the army, either as foreigners or 
semi-foreigners in language and culture. But there was in them 
a latent germ of the American spirit; and that germ, wanned 
by the glow of sacrifice, wetted by the blood of life, fostered 
by deepening patriotism and broadening understanding, haa 
flowered forth into an aspiring, creating Americanism. 

These returning soldiers sound the note of this larger Amer- 
icanism in all it)i particular phases and elements. And not the 
least important of these is religion. Beligion can no longer be 
something distinct from and independent of Americanism, but 
must become an integral part thereof. Not that we will evolve 
anything at all suggesting union of church and state. Such 
union is abhorrent to Americanism. But we will realize that life 
without religion is incomplete and uncertain, minus one im- 
portant source of strength and guidance, like a wheel lacking 
one spoke. We will understand that Americanism touches upon 
the whole of life. And white it will never dictate religious creed 
or affiliation, it will assuredly detennine the general attitude of 
all Americans toward religion, and will insist tiiat all religious 
belief and practice in America be in perfect harmony with, and 
contribute to, the development of American culture and ideals. 

We know now that the first, deep, religious fervor of our 
soldiers was somewhat exaggerated. As they became habituated 
to their service and to the thought of sacrifice, suffering and pos- 
sible death, many ceased to rely upon religion for comfort and 
support to the same extent as at first. And yet, our religious 
workers tell us, something, even much, of this first faith re- 
mains, and our soldiers are returning with a more reverent and 
positive religious spirit. And their loved ones here at home, 
whose suffering was chiefly vicarious, also learned to trust and 
to pray as never before. In consequence we have become a 
nation with a larger religious consciousness and faith. Upon 
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these we rest our hopes and plans for positive growth of religion 
in America and its integration with the American spirit. 

But this nev religious spirit in America has declared itself 
unmistakably. It is impatient of the formalities of creed, the- 
ology and ritual. In truly American manner it demands that we 
get down to fundamentals. It concerns itself but little with 
questions of dopma and ritual. But it aska one question, and it 
asks it insistently, "flow sliaH we come close to God and pour 
out our hearts before Him, and find in this close and loving 
communion the inspiration, the strength, the wisdom, the guid- 
ance to rise above our trials, to grow strong and courageous, in 
order that we may live righteously, and may contribute accord- 
ing to our strength to the knowledge, the happiness and the 
blessing of our nation and of mankind?" This is the new reli- 
gious spirit of Americanism. And only those creeds and churches 
which can breathe this spirit, which can reform and restate their 
essential principles in accordance therewith, can live and flourish 
in America, For the rest there must come sure and speedy end. 

And not only does Americanism insist upon these funda- 
mentals of Individual worship, but it insists equally upon the 
fundamentals of collective worship and belief. It emphasizes the 
universal fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man and the 
spiritual, as well as the political, unity of the American people. 
And it demands that within its national limits, the American 
people as a whole live in accordance with these principles, that 
they emphasize, not minor credal and ritual differences, which 
separate and antagonize, but the fundamentals of faith and life, 
which al! religions hold in common, and which must unite men 
in worship of their common God and Father. Religion, our 
nation demands, must be a positive force in the evolution of the 
one, united American people and of American spirit and culture. 

To all of this Judaism gives unqualified approval. Even 
though it has evolved a complex ritual and an elaborate theology. 
it has never lost sight of the fundamentals of religious belief 
and practice. The knowledge of the common fatherhood of Ood 
and brotheriiood of man has long been its cherished possession. 
Its prophets were the first to catch the vision of the golden age, 
when "swords will be beaten into plowshares and spears into 
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pruning-hooks", and when all meu will unite to walk in the law 
of the Lord. From Israel thia vision has descended to America; 
and our nation haH taken the lead in the present endeavor to 
make of this vision of Israel a living, world-wide reality. Amer- 
ica has drunk deep of the life-giving wells of Israel's law and 
lore, and there is an indissoluhle bond of union and sympathy 
and common aspiration between Judaism and Americanism. 

But in this new period of positive religion in America, thia 
spirit of eympathy and union must grow and deepen. Judaism 
in America, like all religions, must become more positively and 
constructively American, while America becomes correspondingly 
more deeply religious. Judaism must lay increased stress upon 
the practice and development of the fundamentals of religion. 
Theology and ritual must be relegated to their proper places as 
accessories, but not as the whole of Judaism. Judaism in Amer- 
ica must evolve along the lines of simple, positive living, and 
must be a strengthening and creative force in the daily lives of 
all its adherents. 

Yet it must remain Judaism, It must not lose itself and its 
distinctive message in the glittering generalities of mere ethics 
and abstract moralizing. It must never sever direct connection 
with its historic past, which lends direction, character and im- 
pulse to its present evolution. Nor must it forget that, even 
though theology and ritual arc but accessories of religion, they 
are indispensable accessories. They arc the language and phil- 
osophy of religion. Through them we give expression to our 
religious thoughts, define and guide our religious emotions and 
aspirations, and correlate our individual existences with God's 
plan and purpose of life. A vital and practical problem is that 
of preserving the proper, invigorating balance between theology 
end ritual on the one hand and simple faith and moral life on 
the other. 

Just here is the task and privilege of the Jewish scholar and 
rabbi in America, to increase our knowledge of Judaism, to en- 
large and deepen its spiritual content, and to guide its develop- 
ment and practical application, so that it may remain uncondi- 
tionally Judaism, even while it identifie.s itself with and contrib- 
utes to the growth of Americanism, and so that its adherents 
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may remain eunscious, loyal, zealous Jews even while they are 
conscious, loyal, zealous Americans. Such must the American 
Judaism of the future be. 

This AmcricaD Judaism will evolve out of do one single 
group or movement. Every group and every tendency in Amer- 
ican Israel will undoubtedly contribute something to its up- 
building. Reform Judaism will probably contribute more than 
any other movement, since it is in fullest accord with American- 
ism. But it does not follow that American Judaism of to- 
morrow must flow directly and solely out of, and be the mere 
continuation of Keform Judaism of today. 

It America represents a large melting-pot, into which various 
races and nationalities are cast to come forth eventually as one 
American nation, Jewry in America represents a smaller melting- 
pot, inio which are cast Jews and Judaisms from various lands, 
with varying modes of Jewish life and worship and interpreta- 
tions of Judaism, there to be thoroughly mingled and welded 
together until at last one united American Jewry and one united 
American Judaism will evolve. In this process all American 
Jews must meet upon the common ground of Jewish knowledge 
and devotion and American responsibility and patriotism, and 
discuss, exchange and test their beliefs, practices and ideals in 
tolerant, receptive manner. In this way alone can American 
Jndaism be built up. Present tolerance among and eventual 
union of the present groups and movements of American larael, 
and open-mindedness and constructive vision are its first, indis- 
pensable requisites. 

But when American Judaism shall have fairly begun to evolve, 
what then? A very practical issue confronts us. Our present 
synagogs will not be torn down that new synagogs, devoted to 
the new American Judaism, may be erected in their stead. Nor 
will our present congregations and congregational system make 
way altogether for new congregations and a new system. What- 
ever Refonn Judaism may contribute to its spiritual content and 
ritual practice, the actual physical organization of the new 
American Judaism must be largely upon the basis of our estab- 
lished congregational system. Into our present congregations 
eventual American .Tews will seek admission. And they will come. 
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not hesitatingly, as poor etrangers, craving a welcome of any 
kind, just bo they be allowed to enter, but they will ask ad- 
mittance as honored gueeta summoned to congregational fellow- 
ship. They will demand admiseion upon terms of absolute 
equality of devotion, reaponeibility and priTilege, as American 
Jews like ourselves. How shall we receive them? 

There can be only one answer. Our congregations must be 
democratized sincerely and thoroughly. A spirit of Jewish fel- 
lowship must prevail. Absolute equality must be the right of 
all, and the responsibility and burden of administration must 
be borne equally by all in proportion to ability and means. 

We have already endorsed the general principle of democracy 
in American Judaism in a way. We gave somewhat restricted 
and cautious expression to it in the model constitution for con- 
gregations. The principles of small, minimum, or even volun- 
tary, dues and unassigned seating are finding constantly increas- 
ing support. More and more we are recognizing that congrega- 
tions owe a duty to all the house of Israel, even to those not en- 
rolled in their membership. The principle of democracy within 
the congregation and eynagog is winning rapidly, and its future 
is assured. None the leas, only a beginning has thus far been 
made. The complete democratization of the synagog is the 
second great need and problem of American Judaism. 

Another problem of prime importance is that of efficient 
organization. Efficiency and organization are both American by- 
words. The churches of America are organized in a manner 
which daily becomes more efficient. The war has demonstrated 
the value of efficiency and preparedness in church organization. 
To us Jews it has taught this lesson at a particularly sad cost. 
For although it found us rich in organizations, it found us poor 
in organization. Other religions were prepared to discharge their 
obligation to their young men in the nation's service at almost 
a moment's notice. But the war was over before we Jews had 
barely begun to care for the spiritual welfare of our boys, even 
in a manner woefully inadequate and ineffective. 

The time for recrimination has passed. It matters not who 
was to blame for this fiasco. Unquestionably the real fault was 
our over- organization and the attendant dissension and disorgaoi- 
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zatioQ. We have countless organizatioDs and institutions, many 
engaged chiefly in petty rivalries and squabbling for publicity 
and glory rather than in useful work. This is due in part to 
the present no n -homogeneous composition of American Jewry, 
which has called into being many organizations duplicative and 
competitive in character. 

With the evolution of a united American Jewry undoubtedly 
much of this over-organization and duplication will cease auto- 
matically. But efficient and constnictive organization will hardly 
evolve of itself. The problem must be dealt with directly and 
boldly. The blatant, self-seeking demagog must give way to the 
efficient consecrated leader, and competition and hostility between 
organizations must yield to cooperation and fusion. 

Above all, the shameful spectacle of congregational rivalry 
must cease. It is a veritable DBTl ^l^tli absolutely unjustifiable 
and inescuaable. We must awaken to the pregnant truth, that 
while the coogregation is the unit of Jewish life, the community, 
and not the congregation, should be the unit of local organiza- 
tion; or rather, the term congregation should be coterminous 
with the entire community, and not merely with a synagog and 
its membership. Within this large congregation there should 
be, when once we shall have evolved our common American 
Judaism, just so many synagogs and just so many religions 
schools and just so many Jewish institutions of any sort, as may 
be actually needed, each situated where it can discharge its 
obligations to its particular neighborhood most efficiently. With 
congregational organization such as this, there will be no oppor- 
tunity for any Jew to fall into the present congregational in- 
terstices, and to escape integration with the rest of the house 
of Israel in the congregation of Israel. Proper, efficient, con- 
structive organization within local Jewish communities and in 
the large community of American Israel is one of the most diffi- 
cult and yet most urgent problems in the evolution of American 
Judaism. 

There is likewise the problem of institutionalizing the syna- 
gog. It is a positive movement indeed, if we affirm, as we do, 
that the synagog is the center from which all specifically Jewish 
life must radiate and about which it must revolve. But in 
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liotiml prnrtii'O thJH problem is most difficult. Along what lines 
mIuiII wo guide this movement that it may make for a deepening 
iiiid hrondoning of Jewish consciousness and Jewish life? 

'IMuTo is tiio grave problem of the relations of Jew to non- 
»low and of Judaism in America to other religions. There are 
inuumorablo problems which confront us, and which must be 
wdvtMl {>o8itivoly and constructively before American Judaism 
can ovolvo iH)mplotely. But we may not discuss these now. 

Ono problem, however, this Conference must face squarely 
and omloavor to answer wisely and sincerely. It is the problem 
of the rabbi in American Judaism. Manifestly an American 
Jowrv and an American Judaism, such as we have visioned, will 
utHHl rabbiji, yt*s, and in far greater numbers than at present. 
WhoniH^ shall thev ix^me, and how shall thev be trained? Cer- 
taiuly, if our main thesis be correct, and a true American Juda- 
ism evol>T and |>erfei"t an organization such as we have out- 
liutHl, we shall neeil likewise rabbis or spiritual leaders, however 
thoy may U* calKn), with varied and specialized training. 

Wo shall mvil ivwununity leaders, men equipped with au- 
UH^ritatix^ knowKnlgo of Judaism, with large, constmetive vLaon 
and organising and exev^utivv ability, to coordinate and guide 
tho wmplox life of tht* immunity. We shall need men pre- 
oiuiiHnitly ptwiohers and popular ej^pounder^ of Judaism, who 
will vvuduot the actual WK>r^ip within the synagogs. We sh^l 
t¥^sl |>astoTal aiui social workers, [H^s^ibly to an even greater 
\V^txv than ih>w. We shall need teachers of Jadaisni in all its 
{^h«ji^^!^ f\^r atl clas^jies of our wople. We sball oeec Jewish Sk!iio!- 
arjis wis^ will enrk"^ our kiK>wWge aa-d isrerprecaix*::^ of Ji-h^ 

\\\ the SKMulest ivmmuniires the r*i*<>d will isecessirtiT ci 
^itv irt h^ v^:!^ rersv^ as manv of the* T^ir^e-i *!c:t 
tv>c^Me, i:is: as ur.v5er vvtr r^:^?<en: sTfc^aL Rii ts ^:€i3^ 

^J^rtV^^Ni aasNs::^: sr^'iailSscSw lis ;iSs *!a=:z?er t2i* w:-:^ •:€ ^i* 

r>fvvtv :S* r:tx»c o^ :Sf pir^K^c::^ -3ecws%^c3J: .>:c!rT<£:jc*:c^ "T^m 'x 
t>> Vc-r if^'^rvv a:*c siii.'y^^T^ Cif >^.■v^ILJ2:£. .c fir ^n:*?* r??- 

^NV^^^ftt:: 43tc fd:cx:v. s:?tTrr33al 4a«£ Bsc^raLl r-ciruos i:i«i je*-*Tr7ar. 
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' Jewish and uon-Jewish. The rabbi eau tlien be liimself, and being 
himself can work quietly and L-unstruetive!y in his chosen Held. 
Possibly just here is our greatest need, the need of rabbis of deep 
Bpirituality and lofty idealism, rabbis who are above everything 
petty and ignoble, whose lives are an open book wliich ali may 
read, whose deeds and service are an esampie and an inspiration, 
and whose perfect, living faith in God, in Judaism and in man 
must awaken an answering faith in the hearts and lives of all. 
In the bands of such rabbis the future of American Judaism is 
assured. 

Naturally all these speoialiiied rabbinical activities will have 
to rest upon the basis of authoritative Jewish knowledge, indis- 
pensable to all Jewish workers alike. Only after this education 
in the fundamentals of Judaism has been imparted and the 
requisite basic Jewish knowledge has been gained, can the spe- 
cialized training begin. Our seminaries must attract worthy 
young men in sufficient numbers, and must prepare them thor- 
oughly for their varying careers as Jewish workers, At the same 
time these institutions must serve as centers of Jewish knowledge 
and Jewish science. For unless American Judaism cau con- 
tribute, through the scholars which tt may raise up, to the in- 
creased knowledge of Judaism and the resulting enrichment of 
its spiritual content and religious values, it has no creative power 
and can have no future other than stagnation and death. Sin- 
cere, consecrated, efficient rabbis, creative Jewish scholars and 
all the complex apparatus of Jewish scholarship, ministration 
and l^pi^tual leadership are absolutely esisential. are, perhaps, the 
final and supreme requisite for a future of life and growth for 
American Judaism. 

And tliat it has such a future we, spiritual children of Dr. 
Wise, founder of this Conference, by our presence here upon this 
historic occasion, solemnly affirm. A program for American Juda- 
ism, presented in all possible detail and witli a solution for every 
problem tfcat can be dimly foreseen, is beyond the limits of a 
simple paper. The sage advice of Rabbi Tarphon is reassuring, 

njDD ^01^ p-nn \2 nriK k^i ids'? n3«^cn yiv Hi Tiioughwe 

might not complete the task witli this oue pa|>er. we were not at 
liberty to desist therefrom. It suffices to have nlhrmed the su- 
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preme conviction that Judaism in America possesses tlie inherent 
vitality to perpetuate itself and to work out its own future of 
growtli and expansion ; and with this to have affirmed the funda- 
mental principle, that Judaism in America, to live and grow, 
must become true American Judaism, founded upon the im- 
movable rock of Jewish truth and Jewish historic continuity, 
yet adapted completely to American national standards and 
ideals and the daily life which we, as loyal American citizens in 
an American environment must live; and finally, to have af- 
firmed the principle that this American Judaism can be evolved 
only through union and cooperation, upon absolutely democratic 
principles, of all the various, at preseut dissentient elements of 
American Israel. This is our main thesis. The additional prob- 
lems, upon which we have ventured to touch, are mere incidents 
of this large program. 

But this is no new program. It is in every essential detail 
the program and the vision which Isaac U. Wise proclaimed al- 
most three quarters of a century ago, and for which he labored 
faithfully through all his long, constructive and beneficent life. 
And though he be not here in the Sesh today, his spirit still 
lives with UB, and we are all, whether or not we knew him 
personally and sat at his feet, his spiritual disciples. Upon all 
of us his mantle has fallen. The task is ours of carrying on the 
work which he, our master, began. What we may achieve will 
be his achievement; what we may create will be his creation; 
what glory we may win will be his glory, his fame, his monu- 
ment. And as we hallow liis memory today, we consecrate our- 
selves anew to his cause, American Judaism, 

DISCUSSION 



Rabbi Franklin — I feel that it has been particularly fortunate 
for this Conference that on tliis day that is set aside to honor 
the greatest constructive genius in American Israel, a paper such 
as this by Dr. Morgenstern should have found a place in oar 
program. Whether or not we agree with all that Dr. Morgen- 
stern has said to us; whether or not we believe that the program 
which he has outlined is a sufficient one to guarantee the future 
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of Israel in America, we mast, I believe, be heartened by the 
thought that at last, after all these years of theorizing, one has 
come to u8 with an earnest, honest, well-studied attempt at a 
constructive program which promises much for the future of our 
faith. 

I know that it is not needed that I should commend the 
paper which has just been read. All of us have been uplifted and 
stimulated by it and we have been especially gratified by the 
fact that here at last, we have been given Bomctliing tangible. 
I know, therefore, that you will not regard me as a carping critic 
if, in commenting on the paper, I gay tliat not in all things that 
have been stated by my friend, do I agree; nor yet do I believe 
that he has presented an altogether adequate and complete pro- 
gram for the future. To be sure, that should hardly be expected, 
because a program that is to do for all time to come can not be 
formulated in a day nor stated iu a single paper. 

I believe that while it was not the purpose of the writer to do 
so, he has unconsciously appealed to the prejudices of some in 
hie emphasis upon his conviction that what ts called "American 
Reform" is in fact "German Reform". Historically, of course, 
we recognize the fact that American Reform had its beginnings 
in Germany; but none the less, we must agree as was told us 
last night in that masterly address of Dr. Berkowitz, that Amer- 
ican Reform is a new development — something essentially and 
vitally American, and no longer German in spirit. At most, it 
is German in form. In spirit, it has become American. 

Again, the writer of the paper has drawn a sharp line of 
distinction between the German character of Reform Judaism 
and what he conceives to be the Russian character of modem 
Zionism. Now. there may be some justification — maybe even a 
great deal of justification for the distinction he draws. But 
actually, if Reform Judaism is German and if modern Zioniem 
is Russian, then it is a psychological influence that is working 
upon the two to make them so. 

Let me explain. Reform is German in spirit only to the 
extent that it feels a tremendous sense of its own power, I 
realize what you are going to say. You are going to say that 
Germany was conscious of its own power and it fell. It was the 
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megalomania of Germany that wrought its ruin. But in Reform 
Judaism, that consciousuess of power has been rooted, not in 
the might of numbers nor of brute force, but rather in its great 
spiritual mission. Reform Judaism feels itself strong because 
it stands consecrated to defend the cause of righteousness and 
truth and the knowledge of tlie living God. In other words, 
Reform Judaism is vital and powerful today because it is no 
longer — in its own mind — a religion of failure and martyrdom, 
but on tile contrary, a masterful faith whose message the world 
is ready and eager to hear. It is conscious of having a vital 
mission in a living world. 

Now, what about Zionism? On the contrary, Zionism is 
born of a sense of martyrdom and of failure. Had the Jew in 
our day not suffered persecution and oppression, had he not beeu 
the victim of pogroms and outrages in every form, who can 
believe tliat Zionism would ever have become the great issue that 
it is? Persecution is the mother of Zionism; martyrdom its 
father. 

And yet, despite these basic differences, both Reform Judaism 
and Ztonism are really facing the same problem. Can Judaism 
in its new environment maintain itself? That is the question. 
Both are asking that, and Reform Judaism answers "Yes". Yes, 
there is in us the power of survival ; we know that we are going 
to prevail. Zionism answers "No". Judaism can not maintain 
itself in a new environment where numerically it is a minority- 
There fore, it is that the Jew must isolate himself from the 
world and work out his genius in an environment where he shall 
be numerically in the majority. "Isolation is defeat or death. 
We must live among men and leave the mark of our active' and 
consecrated participation upon their lives". 

But, you will say, does this not mean that the Reform Jew, 
tlie libera! Jew, who liolds that he must live among men, is 
headed straight toward what you call assimilation?. Well, per- 
haps yes, as Dr. Morgenstern says; but it depends, as he said. 
npon your definition of assimilation. If by assimilation you 
mean a rapprochement between Judaism and the majority faith; 
if by assimilation you mean a belter understanding; a more 
harmonious working toyetlier between all the elements of oar 
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great communities; if by asBiinilBtiou jou mean that we shall 
enter whole-heartedly into the Bpirit of our American life; if 
by easimilation you mean that America shall give to na and we 
shall give to it, and thus enrich both the content of American 
and Jewish life — then I for one am not afraid of what is called 
assimilation. 

But what is the actual process that is taking place? Chris- 
tian and Jew are getting together; we are growing to understand 
one another and we are beginning to cooperate. But are we by 
that token Christianizing our Judaism? No. The process is 
the reverse. We are "Judaizing" the Christianity of today, if 
you ploa.ie, for the modem movement of the religious world, as 
has been proved lime and time again by the events of the war, 
means simply that those ideals for which the Jew through all 
the ages has been struggling, have become the common property 
of all humanity — and that instead of fighting single-handedly for 
Justice and Truth and Brotlierhood, as he has been compelled 
to do through the ages, the Jew will henceforth call to his 
standard to light for his ideals, the brain and the brawn of the 
Cliristian world. It is the token of Judaism triumphant. 

What has Judaism given up in these days? In its devotion 
to America, it has given up many of those oriental forms which 
no longer fit the life of the Occident. It has given up things 
no longer vital. It has given up little, if anything, necessary to 
the preservation of the Jewish spirit. On the olher hand, what 
has Christianity given up in this progress toward a better un- 
derstanding? If you had been present, as I was a few weeks 
ago at a meeting of the American Religious Association, you 
would have heard this said time and time again by the leading 
teachers of Christian teachers — that Christianity in its adapta- 
tion to new conditions is giving up these three things; it is 
giving up the belief in the deity of Jesus; it is giving up the 
belief in the vicarious atonement; it is giving up the belief 
in the immaculate birth. And I maintain, that with these three 
things given up, Christianity is no longer Christianity. Judaism 
remains Judaism even though we have put aside some of the 
forms to which our fathers attached a certain sacredness; but it 
ia not true on the other side. What is Christianity taking from 
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us? It is takiug our ethics, our ideals, and it is trying to live 
up to the standards of justice, of brotherhood, of truth and of 
peace that we have always preached. The world Is becoming 
Jewish in thought. And if you call that assimilation, then in 
God's name, lei there be more assimilation, Judaism, in other 
words, is becoming the triumphant religion of the present day. 
We must cease our preaching of Judaism as a martyr faith. We 
must preach it as the faith that has gained the mastery. But 
to do this effectively, we must build up a constructive program. 

Of course, you must have leadership in the pulpit; not merely 
the leadership of intellect, though that is necesgary, but also the 
leadership that shall touch the hearta and souls of men. In 
our pulpits, we have too long deified mere scholarship. Now, 
we want the spiritual touch for wldch the souls of men are crav- 
ing. Life must be touched by the pulpit message, but most of 
all, it must be inspired and exalted by the example of the man 
who proclaimed it. 

And wliat is more, you must have a lay leadership that counts. 
Let us face the truth. The lay leadership in its organized form 
has not been what it should have been. It has been pointed out 
by the writer of the paper that we have many organizations and 
all too little orgaoization. We have lacked real leadership among 
the people; our organizations have not grasped the truly vital 
things; they have not told the world in a way that the world 
could not fail to understand, what the Jew and Judaism stand 
for. 

I am not attempting now to attach blame to men or to spe- 
cific organizations. But work that should have been done, 
especially in these crucial times, had remained undone. As a 
result, men do not know what the Jew ia thinking and planning 
and hoping for today. Oh, yes, the world knows what one group 
in American Jewry stands for. And I want to say in this con- 
nection that I take off my hat to our Zionistic friends for their 
magnificent organization; for their splendid publicity bureau 
and for the means they have adopted for sending their thought 
out into the world so that, and I say tliis openly, newspaper men 
are telling us that tliere is no other news service in the world 
that compares to that of the Zionist organization. 
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publicity as well as the romantic character of their movement 
has helped to make it popular. 

Now, if we want American Judaism to become the Judaism 
of the future, it is time for us to popularize it in the same 
way. We can learn this at least from our Ziouistie friends. 

The character of synagogal organization has been referred 
to. For my own part — and you may be surprised to hear me 
say this — I believe the day of the institutional synagog in the 
larger communities, at least, is past. It is the business of the 
synagog to teach religion. I am coming more and more to be- 
lieve that the synagog should give inspiration to the other or- 
ganizations that have the machinery with which to do most 
effectively the so-called institutional work and that are better 
fitted to carry on activities that we sometimes mistake for the 
legitimate work of the synagog. 

Of course, I want the synagog to be a. social as well as a 
religious centre; I want It to be the gathering place of the peo- 
ple, but I insist that its essential task is to deepen the religious 
consciousness of the people. Failing in this, it fails altogether. 
Something has been said of synagogal prayer. The ritual of the 
synagog built upon tradition is bound to be more or less stilted. 
We need to make our prayer less mechanical —more emotional 
perhaps — and as Dr. Morgenatern has said, something that will 
bring people face to face with God. 

What is it that sends so many of our Jews into Christian 
Science? The cause is twofold. Christian Science today is a 
monument to a twofold failure; first, to the failure of modern 
medicine; and second, to the failure of organized religion. Our 
friends go to the Christian Science Church largely because they 
want physical relief, but with it they often receive a certain 
spiritual stimulus which, unfortunately, the synagog does not 
always give them. Of course, the appeal is often ignorant and 
crass and crude. I remember a man in my community who had 
lost his wife and wanted me to officiate at the funeral. He said, 
"I have a great favor to ask of you — there is a certain prayer 
that I would like you to read. It is beautiful and my wife 
loved it". To make a long story short, he referred to the Slat 
Psalm, which he thought Mrs. Eddy had written. Gentlemen, 
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you laugh ! But yon ought to weep for that condition, because 
it is your failure and my failure that men and women reared 
in our synagoga and our religious schools should not know the 
91st Psalm when they hear it. 

And this leads to the fundamental factor in the constructive 
program whith we must formulate. We need a new education 
both as it aSects our religious schools and as it afiects tlie teach- 
ings of the pulpit. In our religious schools, we have failed to 
make religion a near and living thing to the children. Our 
Bible stories have been to them as so many fairy tales tliat have 
not linked themselves up sufficiently closely to the living issues 
of a living world. Jewish history has not been made to our chil- 
dren a part of world history, but it has stood in their minds a 
thing aloof and apart. The characters of the Bible have not been 
living men and women with blood and bone and heart and soul. 
The Bible itself has not been a book like other books to which 
our children would normally turn for instruction and for inspira- 
tion. Our methods of presenting religious trutlis have been 
largely artificial, and worst of all, the men and the women who 
have been entrusted with the task of religious education have 
been hopelessly unprepared for their stupendous responsibility. 
As a result, our children have been growing up in ignorance of 
the part and place of their people's life in history and from 
ignorance, that pride out of which true enthusiasm and deep loy- 
alty is likely to grow, can never develop. 

As our young men and young women outgrow their Sabbath 
School period and enter our colleges, they seem to get even 
farther away from us. We have made a slight gain recently with 
the men and women in the universities and I would tell those 
of you who do not know that there has been no work undertaken 
in recent years that promises more for American Israel than the 
religious work tliat we have begun in our great university centres. 
We know this from men who having passed through the universi- 
ties and having been there touched by the religious spirit, have 
become religious leaders in their various communities as a result 
of it. More and more of tliis work needs to be done and there 
is no committee of this Conference, 1 hold, upon which rests a 
greater responsibility or a higher duty or a larger opportunity 
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Dian upon the committee having charge of religious work in 
universities. While the men and women are getting their first 
taste of science and the arts, let them be made to know that 
religion, too, is a part of culture, without which iio man can 
hold himself to be completely educated. 

The teaching of the pulpit, I have already touched upon. It 
must be inspirational, inatmctional, consolatory. It must help 
men and women to meet sanely and bravely the deepest prob- 
lems of their lives. It must give them an active appreciation of 
the good things that are theirs and help them to bear with re- 
signation and without bitternesB or loss of faith, the sorrows and 
the disappointments tliat in the normal course of eveuts must 
come to them. In a word, our new program — eminently construc- 
tive in character — must deal less with the mere material phases 
of life; less with those things, the resuits of which can be card- 
i^ataloged and more and more with those things, the results of 
which are not always palpable and obvious because spiritual 
results are seldom so- 

I am afraid my time is up. I have said some things inade- 
quate, I know, to the subject under discussion, and yet I hope not 
utterly devoid of helpful suggestion. Let me but add this word: 
we must make our religion a personal matter to men and women; 
a matter that touches their souls, their hearts, and their spirits, 
and if we do that, there is some likelihood that wc shall be able 
to construct a program for our faith which will somehow be in 
line with the thought of that master buihler whose memory we 
honor today — Isaac M. Wise. 



Rabbi Simon — The scholarly and lucid paper presented by 
Dr. Morgenstern outlines with admirable skill the prevalent con- 
ditions in American Israel, and foreshadows the lines of demo- 
cratic development along which American Judaism should pro- 
ceed. While in hearty agreement with the thesis and tenor of 
the essay, I desire to indicate the absolutely essential basis upon 
which in my judgment the religious edifice of tomorrow must be 
reared. The contribniion of Isaac M. Wise to Reform Judaism 
lends the atmosphere and the justification to the constructive 
program contemplated. 
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I can fbd do better way of adding m; tliought to the diecue- 
sion than by narratiug the followiog intereatiug episode. A few 
days after the armistice was signed I was requested to go to a 
hamlet ten miles from Verdun to say Kaddi»h. Two of the boys 
proudly showed me their khaki-bound prayer-books. A third 
soldier directed me to his barracks and, holding iu his hand a 
volume, said with much feeling, "My parents and 1 formerly 
lived in Cincinnati, where we were in regular attendance at the 
Plum Street Temple, The death of ray father compelled ua to 
move into Pennsylvania. When I was ready to leave America for 
overseas' service, mother said to me, 'Take this book witii you. 
I hope that it will give you as much comfort as it has brought 
to me. I want you to take the spirit of Dr. Wise with you into 
France.'" The book was the old familiar Minhag America. 

I do not know how many soldiers took the spirit of Iciaac M. 
Wise with them into Europe, but I do know that there is scarcely 
a hamlet in America where the teachings of Dr. Wise have not 
penetrated. Thousands of our coreligionists in this country may 
be unconscious of the influence of his personality and teachinga 
upon their religious thought and practice. It seems to me an 
unquestioned fact that there is more of his spirit alive today than 
when the whole of him was summed up in a physical frame of 
five foot eight. Our task is to understand the intense religiosity 
of that personality with its strong passion bordering on the 
mystical. It is the nature of strong faith to run off into conduct 
and express itself constructively. Creativeness was the very In- 
gredient of his religious fervor. Dr. Schechter'a illuminating 
essay on Lincoln as mystic leads me to hope that someone will 
present the mystic soul of Wise. His first valuable contribution 
to American Israel was his prayer-book, and one can enter into his 
prayerful experience with an intimate and warm confidence. 
Had lie devoted himself to the writing of hymns he would liave 
been a modern psalmist. His conception of the Torah had all 
the ecstatic joy of the ancient psalmist. 

There may be a smile if, in this day of triumphant rational- 
ism, I insist that there can be no true religious emotion without 
an element of mysticism in it. Nor am I disturbed by the cheap 
wit that tells us to spell it with an » rather than with a y. 
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There is a saae and healthy mysticism sweeping over humanity 
today. Some of it may have been bom among the poppies of 
Flanders ; some of it may be of the new enthusiasm for humanity 
espressing itself industrially and philanthropically, but no one 
with attuned ear can have failed to catcli the deeper undertone 
of the human heart, as of Deep calling unto Deep. Mysticlam 
is audaciously democratic. It says, "God and I understand each 
other. We are on the same level of spiritual appreciation. I 
can enter into His life and also appropriate Him aa^ordiug to 
my spiritual ability. I can speak to God face to face as with a 
friend." The comradeship, the partnersliip, the at-homeness with 
God must be the basis of our religious thought and life. 

The democratization of our institutions is, after all, an ex- 
ternal movement. It is the white heat of religious faith and 
fervor which gives it understanding and direction. Given this 
religious stirring of emotion, and Judaism will be compelled to 
be creative. Given this intensity of conviction in the all-pervad- 
ing presence of God, and we will not need to worry as to the 
democratic spirit of American Jewish institutions. Given this 
standpoint, and Judaism, Orthodox or Reform, will not lose itself 
in Culture or in Americanism. The democratic spirit will dom- 
inate our thought and institutions, whether we will or no. We 
may be happy in the belief that the atmosphere of our free 
America is the most congenial soil for the finest flowering of the 
Jewish spirit, provided it is Jewish and provided it is spiritual. 

We have not been keen enough on the feel and divine urge 
of communion with God. We know the prayer-book by heart. 
The preposition by reveals the proposition of its stereotype. We 
have not enough spontaneous prayer in our worship. We have 
none of it in the religious school. It would cause considerable 
ridicule were a. rahhi asked to offer a prayer in a home where 
.either sorrow or joy would find its normal expression in a peti- 
tion to heaven. In other words, the conscious presence of God 
is a phrase rather than an experience. What we need more than 
prayers is prayerfulness. Our consciousness of God is decidedly 
aenemic A rich infusion of blood, nourished by faith and tra- 
dition, by experience and contemplation will give virility to 
Jewish hope and life. A Jewish enthusiasm kindled by and for 
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religion is the creative possibility of the future. We owe it not 
only to the memory of Isaac M. Wise, but also and even more to 
the coming triumph of Judaism in America to consecrate our- 
selves to its realization. 



For further discussion see p. 299. 
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h&toed the claee-room, radiated from tiie pulpit and kindled in 
UB responsive ardor. 

No wonder that those who knew him beet loved him most 
and that in communing with his spirit we are reconsecrated in 
loyalty to our faith. 

I believe the first tiing that impressed everyone who met 
Isaac M. Wise waa the indefinable charm of his personality. His 
gentleness and geniality melted away the barriers of distance 
and distrust, while his never-ceasing sympathy attracted all who 
came within the great circle of his acquaintanceship. Rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, all classes and conditions of men 
were heartily welcome to his company. With the biblical poet 
we might repeat, "Thy gentleness hath made him great." 

It is therefore not surprising that suffering stirred to the 
depths his sensitive soul. Always quick to give, he easily awak- 
ened the compassion of others. When in the long ago, he pleaded 
for an asylum for Jewish orphans in the West, tlie people began 
at once to devise ways and means to establish it. Yet he was 
not a scientific philanthropist. He was an un discriminating 
lover of mankind and eager to answer every appeal for help. 
The apparent fraud found in him an easy victim, while to the 
struggling student the doors of his tent flung wide open in 
hospitality. Like the patriarch of old, a precious jewel was sua- 
pended from his neck and the snffering who looked at him 
were healed. 

Injustice and oppression aroused his burning indignation. 
When in the early fifties word came across the ocean of legal 
discrimination against the Jews of Switzerland, he vigorously 
protested and proceeded forthwith to call a convention of Jews 
of America for the purpose of appealing to the authorities at 
Washington and insisting upon equal rights for all American 
citizens. He wrote and spoke and agitated and denounced every 
effort on the part of fanatics to violate the constitntional pro- 
vision separating church and state. 

When the Jews of Russia were massacred and threatened 
with annihilation, he was among the first to call the country to 
wake and to urge the necessity for immediate action. His voice 
was without doubt the most powerful in America, and ita ring- 
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ing tones in behalf of justice and righteoiiBness and bumsn 

brutherhood were silenced only by the hand of death. 

His modesty was as character lEtic as his gentleness. He 
never called attention to himself. He was lost in tlie great 
causes he espoused. There were strong men who honestly dif- 
fered from him and endeavored to undermine tlie foundations he 
was laying. He regarded them with profound respect. 

Small natures irritated by ill-diaguiaed envy would belittle 
his stature and till the air with poisonous calumny. Though 
often discouraged and despairing of the success of his work, his 
enemies could not disturb the evenness of his temper or embitter 
the sweetness of his soul. He had neither time nor inclination 
for personal abuse. The path of hia life was upward and he 
could not be distracted from his onward aspirations. He was 
too big to nurse a grudge and eventually his unrelenting enemies 
became his dearest friends. 

We call to mind his mental endowments. There may have 
been rabbis more learned in this or that specialty, but none 
whose intellect included a wider realm of knowledge. There 
seemed to be no subject with which he did not enjoy a familiar 
acquaintance. Preacher, professor, author, and editor, a vast 
library of literature testifies to his mental mastery. 

His industry was tireless; none excelled him in the capacity 
for work. Nor did he content himself with being a thinker and 
a knower — he must needs be a doer, Hia thoughts must crys- 
tallize in deeds. Hia dreams must become a reality. He was 
the great practical idealist of Judaism in America. 

His greatest mental gift was his genius for organization. 
When Isaac M. Wise came to this country more than three score 
years ago to escape the hampering fetters of European Jewries, 
he found tJiat the same medieval superstitiona and petty local 
customs which had germinated in the Hark confines of opprea- 
sion had been imported into this land of liberty and opportunity. 
Fanaticism and apostasy, ignorance and indifference were sap- 
ping the vitality of Judaism and eating out its life. He deter- 
mined to clear away the decay and debris, to remove the ruins 
and rebuild the waste places. He uprooted only to plant anew; 
he tore down only to build up. Isaac M. Wise destroyed nothing 
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that was not already dead. He never c-aet a stone into a well 
whicli had quenched Iub thirst. 

He substituted the living symbol for tlie obsolete ceremony; 
supplanted the oriental custom of excluding women from places 
and participation in the synagogal fiervices by recognition of her 
rights and dutiea, conferred upon girls the privilege of conlirma- 
tion with boys, delivered sermons in English, and his many re- 
forme have been adopted even by large numbers of so-called ortho- 
dox congregations. He lengthened the cords of Israel's tent, 
but he also strengthened its stakes. Important as were his in- 
novations, tliey were secondary to his life's purpose. It was the 
Jewish spirit that he revived that entitles him to a place among 
the Jewish immortals. 

He knew that Judaism in America could not survive as a 
slavish imitation of the Judaism of autocratic Hussia, of anti- 
Semitic Germany and Austria, or of the aristocratic ideas then 
prevailing in England, but must conform with the spirit of our 
own democratic institutions. Nor did he believe that the Jew 
should centre his hopes or waste his energy in pursuing the 
phantom of a national restoration. He made tlie foreign-born 
Jew in America feel that America was his permanent home, 
that he was not a stranger iu a strange land, but a loyal and 
enthusiastic patriot of his adopted country. We are a religious 
people, our message is not national or political, but spiritual, 
was his insistent emphasis. Not in one place but in every place 
where Jews dwell, God's presence goes with them. 

And so he awakeued our appreciation for the eternal truths 
of Judaism, and impressed upon the Jew the fact that Judaism 
was his life and the length of his days. He made us fee! that 
by faithfulness to our legacy we shall keep the company of our 
self-respect and win the esteem of our fellow men; by surrender 
we lose the most precious possession and earn the contempt of 
mankind. He was convinced that Judaism incarnated the only 
universal religious message and was destined to become the 
religion of the world. It is not too much to say that Isaac M. 
Wise saved Judaism for us and for future generationa in 
America. 

Like unto the prophet of old, the hand of the Lord was upon 
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him and set liim dowu in the midst of the v&lley which was full 
of dry bones. He covered them with sinews and flesh and 
breathed upon the slaiu ones and they lived and stood upon their 
feet, an exceeding great army. From the four winds, from 
every quarter of our land was borne the spirit that built the 
monuments to his proplietic vision^the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, the Hebrew Union College, the Central 
Conference of American liabbis and kindred organizations. He 
joined Judali and Joseph one to anotber and they became one 
in his hand. 

A century has rounded its course since Isaac M. Wise was 
boFU. Nineteen years ago we bedded hira in the bosom of 
mother earth. He is not dead. He is more alive than any of 
us. He will continue to live and inspire because he really lived 
and inspired. His intluence and esample will be carried on to 
the countless hosts of coming generations. His name and fame 
will be written on the hearts of men as long as time is numbered. 

If according to tlie rabbis, the lips of the dead quiver anew 
with life whenever their words of wisdom are spoken, what does 
he say to ns? He tells us that the honor and position of Amer- 
ican Israel demand that this Conference of American Rabbis 
represent the sentiments of American Judaism. 

The fires of passion, the tempest of tumultous noises, the 
whirlwind of boisterous epithets, cannot silence the still small 
voice of God. If numlwrs decide religious truth, Judaism would 
long ago have ceased to be. God always leaves behind him his 
seven thousand, who have not bowed the knee to Baal, nor 
kissed the unclean thing. 

He would tell us that in a generation or two invidious dis- 
tinctions as to the foreign birthplace of Jews will disappear, and 
all Jews in this country will be glad to call themselves after 
the name of American Israel. 

He would tell us: Do not exhaust your efforts or weaken 
your hope by watching and working for the future state of 
Judaism in distant Palestine, for you will have labored in vain, 
you will have wasted your strength. Pour out your time and 
talent and money in relieving distress abroad so that our stricken 
brothers may exclaim, "It is enough, the American Jews give 
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more than is sufficient./' But remember that IsraePs past glory 
should not be our boast; Israel's present and future greatness 
must be your aim. Sacrifice yourselves and serve during the 
critical present^ or else there will be no Judaism for the future. 

He would tell us: You^ each of you, holds the spiritual 
heredity of four thousand years in brain and heart and you can 
waste the treasure or win more. It is not yours to neglect or 
to fritter away, or to deny, but you must enrich it and endow it 
and prove worthy of it. 

As the Lord liveth, we shall not leave Isaac M. Wise. He 
walked with us and talked with us and worked for us. And in 
this sacred hour he appears before us in the robes of the trans- 
figured. We see him now and we cry out: "My father, my 
father, the chariot of Israel and its horseman.'' We pray that 
a portion of his spirit be upon us. God grant that we may take 
up his mantle so that all the sons and daughters of Israel may 
say: The spirit of Isaac M. Wise doth rest on his disciples. 
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THE MISSION OF ISRAEL AND ITS APPLICATION TO 
MODERN TIMES 



Kadfman Kohler 



It is a stranp? psychologicol fact — or shall we call it 
caprice? — that the idea of Israel's misBion, which forms the very 
Boul and life force of the Jewish people in its history and reli- 
gious literature, should need a defence against those modern 
spokesmen of the Jew wlio deny or question it from mere oppo- 
sition to Reform Judaism which placed it into the foreground 
of Jewish belief. It is perfectly intelligible and logical, if athe- 
ists of the type of Nordau and Eallen scoff at the idea, since 
for them no divine Providence directs the affairs of men, history 
being merely a haphazard coniplei of events, a kaleidoscopic view 
of accidental happenings of nations or groups of men. So may 
the pure scientist, bent only upon investigating the laws of 
nature, say, in his conceit, as did the astronomer Laplace when 
reminded by Napoleon of having left God out of his system: 
"I do not need this hypothesis." Seeing only the working of 
causes in the cosmic order of things, he fails to discover purpose, 
except as far as man injects it, and. unmindful of the necessity 
of a final or supreme Cause, he insists that evolution does away 
with teleology. Thus he declares that, instead of the sun hav- 
ing been created to give light and earth to produce life, as we 
are taught in Scripture, these cosmic bodies become what they 
are by the various degrees of motion and speed in their rotation 
through the infinite space. To be sure, where mechanism rulea 
the cosmos, there is no room for purpose. Neither can there be 
any historic task for nations or races in such a system. As soon, 
however, as we realize that the wonderful harmony and order 
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prevailing in the imiTerse can not be the product of mere 
chance, but manifest an all-comprising design and forethought, 
both in nature and in human history, working in the one by 
compulsion from without and in the other through self-determi- 
nation or freedom from within, so soon are we bound to observe 
the working out of higher plans, or historic tasks for the social 
or spiritual progress of life by the combined efforts of certain 
groups of men. Such tasks are in response to the call of a na- 
tion's spirit or genius, with more or less consciousness, accom- 
plished by the various nations in history, each contributing its 
share to the work of human civilization. Accordingly we may 
ascribe to Greece the culture of art and philosophy as its mis- 
sion, and to Rome that of jurisprudence and statecraft, and, 
going further back in antiquity, we would find astronomy and 
arithmetic first developed in Babylonia, and architecture and 
the bcginniugs of art and literature as the products of Egypt. 
Thus each prominent nation or race, ancient or modern, appears 
to have been fitted out for some specific task which it was, or is, 
in due time called upon to perform. 

But here the question comes up, whether we have a right to 
call these chosen people — just as Israel is called tlm chosen peo- 
ple — as does Israel Zangwill in his interesting but at the same 
lime half-serious and half -sarcastic article. "Chosen People,"' in 
the Menorah Journal. In other words, can, or should, we place 
the historic mission of all other nations or races on the same 
level as is claimed for Israel's world ntission? Or shall we go 
to the other extreme and allow Asher Ginzberg, the much over- 
rated imitator of Nietzsche, to tell us ""'the reformers" that 
we have invented the famous theory of Israel's mission among the 
nations? Surely this calls for our strongest possible refutation 
and protest. Notice the fact that in calling the Jewish nation 
a iSupemation. exactly as Nietzsche speaks of certain classes of 
men as types of the Superman, the philosophy of Ahad ha Am 
exalts it at the expense of divine Revelation, ignoring all the 
historic evidences, that only its religious truth, its pure ethical 
monotheism as its dynamic force, ever growing and expanding 
under the influence of the various civilizations, made it great and 
"high above all other nations". 
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Of course, as long as prophetic universalkai bad not b^en 
attained or conceived of by the Jewish mind, as long as Israel's 
God was of a tribal and local cliaracter us was any of the 
heathen deities, the idea of a. world miesiuit could not be thought 
of. Neither could the idea of a world miBsion ever take hold 
of any of the great nations in view of their superior culture, 
since for them there existed no World-Ruler nor God of History 
to assign to them their task. For the Greeks or Egyptians, to 
mention only these, the other nations were simply the inferiors, 
despised barbarians or unclean foreigners to be shunned; not 
kinsmen, members of the eame human family to be won over 
for their ideaa or elevated by their superior knowledge and skill. 
The thought of a providential mission never dawned upon their 
mind. 

Quite different wa)< the attitude of the Jewish people when 
the great prophets — as God's heralds — and in their train tlie 
psalmists and sages, proclaimed to them their world-task and 
world-duty in view of the superiority of their religious trutli. 
It is shutting one's eyes wilfully to the light of the scriptural 
and rabbinical teachings to say with Ahad ha Am that the 
Jewish people was elected by God simply for the attainment of 
the highest morality for themselves on a territory of their own, 
without concern in the spiritual welfare of the world around. 
Can there be a more luminous and more definite enunciation of 
Israel's mission than the one that is given in the words of the 
great anonymous prophet: 

"Behold, My servant whom I uphold. 

Mine elect in whom My soul delightelli. 

I have put My spirit upon him ; 

He shall make the riglit to go forth to Ihe nations . . . 

I, the Lord, have called thee in righteousness, 

And have taken hold of thy hand, nnd kept thee. 

And set thee for a covenant of the people. 

For a light of the nations". (Isaiali XLII. 1-6) 
Or in the still more striking 49th chapter, where he says: 
"Listen, Isles, unto Me, 

And hearken ye people from afar: 
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The Lord hath called me from the womb. 

Yea, He aaith, It is too light a thiug that ttiou shouldst be 

My servant 
To raise up the tribe of Jacob, 
And to restore the offspring of Israel ; 
I will also give thee for a light of the nations, 
That My salvation be unto the end of the earth." (v. 1-6) 

And far from claimtug any greatness for Israel to boast of 
as a HUpernation, the seer addressed it as, "Thou worm, Jacob!" 
(XLI, 14) and reproaches it, saying; "AVho is blind but My 
servant, or deaf as My messenger whom I have sent.'" The 
highest title bestowed upon it is ttiat of the "Servant of the 
Lord" (XLII, 19). with the special implication that he is to 
undergo suffering and woe, "to be smitten and bruised for the 
healing of the nations" (XLII; L, 6; LIII, I). God declares 
Israel to be His "witnesses" (XLIII, 10-12), "the people which 
I have form(ed, that they might tell of My praise" (XLIII, 21). 

Not general culture, such as the great nations of history im- 
parted to mankind in various forms and in larger measure than 
the Jew ever could, but the religious truth, the prime source of 
all ethics centred in the Only One God, the God of Righteoua- 
uess and Holiness whom Israel is to proclaim to the ends of 
the earth" (XLV, 5, 21-23), as "the light by which the nations 
shall walk" (LX, 1-3) : this is the gift of Israel's genius to the 
world. Yet only when the great prophets had risen to the high 
watch-tower of history to survey the destiny of the nations near 
and far, there opened before them the wide outlook upon the 
world to be conquered for their all -encompassing truth. Nay 
more. Only when the great seer of the exile (it matters not 
whether he lived in Babylonia or, as more recent research seems 
to show, in some Palestinian border town) had come within 
reach of the broader views and aims of the wo rid -conqueror, 
Cyrus, and the larger mental horizon of the Persian empire, did 
he become imbued with the spirit nf Israel's mission and behold 
the whole of humanity, "all the people on earth", as the object 
of God's care and of Israel's mission (see Duhm to Isaiah 
XLII, 5). 
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Also the glorious messianic prophecy in Isaiah 11, S-4, and 
Ilicab IV, 1-4, speaking of "the end of dajs when the nations 
shall go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God 
of Jacob, to be taught of His ways and learn to walk in His 
paths, for out of Zion shall go forth the Law, and the word of 
God from Jerusalem" points to the larger view obtained in the 
Exile and voiced by Trito-Ieaiah when he speaks of "the aliens 
that will join themselves to the Lord" and then continues; 
"Even them I will bring to My holy mountain and make them 
joyful in My house of prayer. . . . For My houae shall be- 
come a 'house of prayer for all peoples'" (Isaiah LVI, 6-7). 
Instead of seeing Israel go forth among the nations to win them 
for its Only One God, these prophecies have the nations flow to 
Judea's capital, attracted by the truth taught there in order to 
make Israel's God their own. 

In the light of this world mission announced by the one or 
the other prophecy was then the early history of Israel construed 
by the prophetic writer who has the giving of the Decalog of 
Sinai introduced by the majestic proclamation ; "Ye have seen 
. . . how I bore you on eagle's wings and brought you unto 
Myself, Now if ye will hearken unto My voice. . . , ye shall 
be Mine own treasure from among all peoples, for all the earth 
is Mine. And ye shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation" (Ex. XIX, 3-6). Let Zangwill in his above-quoted 
article declare this a mere fiction, the fact remains that the 
biblical writer wants to have it understood (as I said in my 
article on the Chosen People in the J. E.) that the Jevrish peo- 
ple began their career conscious of their life purpose and world 
duty as God's priests, and as the teachers of a universal reli- 
gious truth. Let Prof. James A, Montgomery, who certainly 
does not write from any Jewish bias, be heard on the subject: 
"I am not discussing the historic truth of this historic mission", 
he says in his beautiful sketch on "The Hebrew Religion", in the 
volume. "Religion of Ike Past and Present", Lippincott, 1919, p. 
110. "My point is that Israel regarded itself from early daya 
as a people with a future and a destiny, and ultimately with a 
mission in the world. This idea appears in the antique odes 
called The Blessings of Jacob and of Moses, and the cycle of the 
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Balaam poems (Gen. XLIX, Deut. XXXIII and Num. XXIif). 
It is by DO means adequately explained from Israel's political 
or intellectual genius. Neither Egypt nor Babylonia produced 
such a consciousness. The likest to it is that of Greece and 
Rome, but the greatness of those peopk' is the explanation of 
their claime. Israel's consciousneBH is due to its religion, to an 
original idea concerning its God's purpose whicJi it never let go, 
and which it always amplified in historic connection with the 
past". 

Indeed, the introductory chapters of Genesis, as far as they 
belong to the Priest Code, beginning with the first man aad 
culminating in God's covenant witli Noah, the father of the new 
humanity, indicate, as is well shown by Berthelol iu his instruc- 
tive work, Die Stellung der Israeliien u. Juden zii den Fremden, 
p. 175f, the universalistic spirit which permeated Judaism since 
the Exile. Ranke, the great historian, goes even so far as to say 
that the first ten chapters of Genesis, which form the ground 
work of biblical or Israelitish history, did more than any litera- 
ture for the interlinking of the nations to make mankind one. 
Upon this basic idea the hope could well be expressed by the 
later prophets that "the whole earth shall be filled with the glory 
of God as the waters cover the sea" (Hab. II, 14, comp. Is. XI. 
14) ; or that, "On that day the Lord will heconie King of the 
whole earth; on that day the Lord will he One and His nante 
One" (Zech. XIV, 9). But the most important feature of post- 
exilic Judaism is its denationalization, owing to the admission 
of the stranger under the name of Ger (Proselyte) (Isaiah XIV, 
1). It was rather a long process which led from a mere political 
or civic to a religious incorporation of this element of afBliated 
foreigners, hut it ultimately became a prominent factor in tlie 
missionary activity of Judaism of the pre-Christian centuries. 
It opened wide the gates of the Synagog to let the non-Jewa 
enter, and in the words of Deutero-Isaiah (XLIV, 4) to have 
the one say: "I am the Lord's, and another call himself by 
the name of Jacob", in which also the Midrash (Mek. Mishpatim, 
18) finds a mandate for proselytism. Still, regarding the con- 
dition of admission of the non-Jew. the views seem to have dif- 
fered from the very beginning. The priestly or legalistic ' 
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prevailing in Judea was that he had at least to bring ao offering 
(13 ]31p } consecrating himself fiymbollcally to the service of 
God, whereby he became a piS 13 — a Proselyte of (the city 
of) Righteousness {See Jewish Theology, 415), fully to enter into 
the Israelitish covenant with all its ritualistic obligations. The 
more universalistic view is expressed in the 15th Fsalm (eomp. 
Ps. XXIV, 3ff) : "0 Lord, who shall be a guest (Oer or 
adopted stranger) in Thy tabernacle? who shall dwell in Thy 
holy mountaiu? He that watketh uprightly, etc." (See Cheyne's, 
Commentary and Lucius, d. Easenismus, llGf). The obaervani« 
of the ethical precepts as the law of God is, according to this, to 
constitute the character of one who wishes to be a true Israelite. 
It was this spirit which actually created the class of "God 
worshipers" ^^ ^Kn* alongside of the other three classes of 
Jews, "the house of Aaron, of Levi and of Israel" (Ps. CXV, 9-11 ; 
CXVIII, 19-31); CXXXV, 19-20). This class, called later 
WDV "'W * played a great role, as we shall see, in tlie 
Jewish propaganda of the Diaspora. But the Psalms in general, 
while exalting, in ever new strains of song, Him who dwells 
"enthroned ou the praises of Israel", echoed forth in mighty 
appeals Israel's mission to proclaim God's deeds, His praise. His 
truth and mercy to the nations near and far, as was pointed 
out by Berthelot (eodcm) and Bousset (Relig. des Judenth. 
3, p. 94) (See Ps. IX, 12; XVIII, 60; XXII, 28; XLVII. 2: 
XLVIII, 11; LVn. 10; LXVII, 8; XCIII; XCV: C; CH, Ifi: 
CV, 1; CXXXVIII, 4). And so is the book of Jonah justly 
characterir^d by Bousset as a work written for the very purpose 
o( defending the right of Israel's mission among the heathens. 
Of course, all these sporadic conversions of heathen indi- 
viduals became frequent and systematic in the land of Hellenic 
coltnre, in Alexandria and the various commercial colonies where 
Jew met Greek. Here the great opportunity came to familiarize 
the heathen world with the truth of Judaism and win it for Is- 
rael's God. It was a question between the intellectual or spiritual 
superiority of the one or the other mode of thought, between the 
beauty of Japheth and the loftiness of Shem. The great step 

* Comp. the D^13 hnp in Sifn Deut., 247. 
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towards such a rapprochement and competition was first taken 
by the translatioa of the Scripture into Greek, whicb opened 
up the treasures of Judaism to the cultured world in the popular 
idiom. Whatever fault a later period found with the tieptuagint, 
the idea that the Torah was intended for all mankind and 
should be brought home to the knowledge of all nations is re- 
flected in the significant rabbinical saying that the Ten Words 
of Sinai were flashed forth in seventy tongues of fire in order 
to reach the seventy nations of the world — a saying reechoed in 
the Pentecost miracle of the New Testament,' and in the similar 
saying that the words of the Law were, in accordance with God's 
command to Moses, engraved in seventy languages by Joshua 
upon the stones of the altar on the Jordan shore.' A parallel 
to this is the Midrash {Mek. Yilhro. I), "The Torah was given 
in the wilderness, which is the common property of all, in order 
that no nation might say it was not meant for us". The great 
Jewish propaganda carried on by an astonishingly large litera- 
ture, which made the heathen oracles such as the Sibylline books 
and ancient Greek poets proclaim Jewish truths in order to 
make the heathen world repent and turn it into proselytes ob- 
serving the humanitarian, the so-called Noahitic, laws, must 
have achieved great results, before the Christian Church took 
up this mission work of the Jew and reaped its great harvest in 
the field ploughed and sown by him. Nor can this activity o£ 
the Jews of that period have been disregarded or underrated by 
the Palestinian teachers, or else they would not have made 
Abraham the prototype of a wandering missionary going about 
to win souls for his God: he converting the men, and his wife 
Sarah the women {Ber. R. to Gen. XII, 5), and in proclaiming 
God to his fellow-creatures, "thereby changing the God of heaven 
into the God of the earth" (Gen. R. to Gen. XXIV. 3). Hence- 
forth the blessing: "In thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed" (Gen. XII, 3; comp. Gen. XLVIII, 20). was given a 

'dhab. 88b: Ex. R. V, B; Tanh. SKemolh (ed. Buber) i Acta II, 6. 
*Hifre Deut. XXXITI, 2; Jothua YITl. 32; Solit 32; Deut. XXVII, 3 
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spiritual meaniog in the sense that by him, that is, through the 
truth he would diBHemioate, the world should be blessed.' 

Accordingly we find Hiliel to have been active in making 
proselytes "to bring them under the wings of the Skechinah", 
following the esample of Abraham (.'16. d. R. Nathan (ed. 
Schechter), p. 53f). And this view of Israel's mission seems 
to have been especially fostered in the house of Hiliel, as Simeon 
hen Gamaliel handed down a Uishuah no longer contained in 
oura, stating: "It a stranger (Oer) desires to espouse the Jew- 
ish faith, we extend to him the hand of welcome in order to 
bring him under the wings of the Skechinah" (Lev. R. II, 8), 
whereas Shammai and his school, especially Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, 
opposed proselytism of all kind {Shab. 31°; Gen. R. LXX, 5; 
B. M. 59*"). Of course, the enforced conversions of the Idumeans 
and Itureans by John Hyrcanus (Josephus, Ant. XII, 8, 1), 
and similarly such as had political and social advantage or fear 
as motive, were generally deprecated." Still the number of 
proselytes under King Herod and afterwards seems to have been 
quite large among the very prominent class of Romans, as shown 
by Graetz, "Die juedischen Proselyten im Roemerreich. (Com- 
pare Bou8set,"fie(i(7. d. Judenth", 8. pp. 90-97.) Especially 
not«worthy is Philo's remark (Vita Mosis II, 20), concerning 
"the power of attraction and conversion exercised by the Mosaic 
Law on Barbarians and Hellenes, the people of the East and the 
West, of Europe and Asia, the whole inhabited globe from one 
end to the other". Nor was this due merely to the extensive 
Hellenic propaganda. The striking utterance of Jesus in 
Matthew XXIIT. 15: "Woe unto ye Scribes and Pharisees, ye 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte" betrays a systematic 
missionary activity also on the part of Judea's authorities. And 
this has been confirmed by Jellinek's reference to Midraah, Oen. 
R., XXVIII. 5; Cant. R., I, 4, where the words of Zephaniah, 
II, fi: "Woe to the inhabitants of the sea-coast, the nation of 
Kerethites" are interpreted to mean that the inhabitants of the 

» Bee Kuenen, "PropKrtii and Propheog," 373, 467 "nd Kohler. J«wi«\ 
Th»otogs/, 337. 

• See "Vft." 24b; yip. 666: Ter. Kid. IV, 85b with reference to the 
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pagut Uadf would be doomed to peidition {KMreik), were it not 
for the e«« God-fearing pneelyte wbo is won orer each jear 
and «t Dp to Mve tbe b««tliea worid. We alao poaaeH a Halakic 
wrrival of a rnle ooocemuig prMelytism in S^n to Dent. 
XXIII, 18-17 (oomp. Targ. J.), where the reisea in qaestioB 
haw been taken to ni«an; "Thou ehalt not gorrender him who 
fleea from fain fonner gods to make him again woiship their 
ma«ten, bat taign to him a place in one of thy gates or cities 
where be is to be snp^rted u a eemi-proeeljte" 2W\ "M. 
That Rucb wafl the actual practiL-e of former times ma; be 
learned from Philo (De Monarchia, I, 7, and elsewhere), wbo 
(«IIa of hogpietg prepared for the proselyte who comes to espouse 
the trath of JudaiHm, liaring fied from the falsehood of idolatry 
(comp. Berthtlot /. c 285-288; Schnerer, 0. V. Is. III. 31ff, 
and Koliler, A»enttk, iu J. E.). It would lead too far, were I 
to dwell here on the origin and development of the two ctaseea 
of proselytes, the pTX *13 called also ^pp "13 "Proselyte 
of the Oate" (probably after the Sifre just quoted comp. Tax. 
Negain. VI, 2), and the full proselyte pTT( 13 who at an 
early period became the object of a special prayer in the Ejc^teen 
BenedictioDH alongnido of the ffoMdim and the Soferim. 

With the rise of Christianity the whole attitude of Judaism 
to proM^lytiKm changed. The Church took hold of the mission 
idea and mission activity of the Jew in the Diaspora, appropri- 
ating even the Jewish Manual for Proselytes (see Didackr- in 
J. K.) nnd giving it a Christian character. Especially did Paul. 
the Aposlle of the heathen, as we learn from the Acts, take these 
very Synagogs of the Diaspora, in which "the God- worshipers" 
or scmi-prosclyles formed a conspieuoim and most susceptible ele- 
ment, for his field of missionary activity, claiming to do away 
with the difference between the circumcized and the uncircuni- 
cised, and making them all one in his belief in the Atoning 
Ohrigt, As the enmity sown by him against Judaism widened 
the gulf between the Jew and the Christian, and many of the 
latter turned during the Iladrianic war into nialigners of tbe 
former, proselytisni was altogether discouragted by the Jewish 
authorities. To compete with the powerful Church had become 
an imposeibility. Proselytism had become a peril. The ancient 
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Mishnah of K. Simeon b. Gamaliel quoted above was eliminated, 
and the rule adopted by the Synagog was given in the Baraitha 
{Yeb. 47a; Mas. Oerin I, 1), beginning tlms: "If a person in 
tliis time desires to be admitted into the Jewish fuld, he is to 
be acquainted with the sad lot of the Jewish people and their 
martyrdom and thus dissuaded from joining. Should he, how- 
ever, persist, let him he instructed in the principal laws, etc". 
The gloomy view prevailed, owing to the ever-increasing hard- 
ship and oppression, so that R, Helbo of the 4th century de- 
clared {Yeb. eodem and elsewhere): "The proselytes have be- 
come as dire a plague as leprosy to the house of Jacob", taking 
the word iriBDJl as an allusion to JtnGD — leprosy". What a 
striking contrast tn ilie utteranijo of II. Eleazar ben Pedath, the 
disciple of Rab and H. Johanan, so emphatic in the ennnciatlon 
of Israel's mission : "God dispersed the people of Israel among 
the heathen nations only for the purpose tliat they may win 
over so many proselytes; for this is what God said through 
Howa, 11, 25: "I will sow her unto Me in the earth (land)" — 
that is to have a rich harvest reaped everywhere from Israel's 
spiritual seed" (Fes. 87''). 

And yet the mission idea was never altugetlicr lost sight 
of. R, Helbo's own disciple, R. Bereohiah. as if in mere protest 
to his teacher, said : "The time will come when the proselytes 
will be even rendered priests in the sanctuary (in accordance 
with Isaiah LXVI, 21), the words inSD] being an allusion 
rather to the word lintD "sed for admission to the priestly 
function (I Sam. 11. 36). And there are numerous Hagadic 
passages speaking in words of high praise of the proselytes, which 
I need not quote here. Quite instructive in that respect is the 
remark made by both R. Joseph and R, Ashi in Babylonia: 
"You are too harsh of heart: with all y*>ir gathering for the 
Torali; with all your charity work you have not succeeded in 
making one proselyte (Ber. 17*"). Suffice it to state that, how- 
ever narrow the outlook of the Jew became during the dark 
ages, his synagogal liturgy voiced the universalism of prophetic 
Judaism for him each year in the suhlinie New Year's and 
.\tonement Day's prayer for "the time when all the people on 
earth shall form one bond of brotherhood to do God's bidding 
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with A perfect betrt^^ mod agftio in the 'AUmu ffnjer recited at 
the cloie of each mrrice^ which echoes the hope for the speedy 
establishment of God's kingdom, when all flesh will unite in the 
worship of the One God. Is there any farther proof needed of 
the fact that IsraeFs religious mission was the very heart-throb 
and pulsating nenre of Judaism in the past? Or could there 
be a fuller recognition of Judaism's historic world mission than 
is presented by the great medieval authorities Juda ha Levi, 
Maimonides and Nachmanides when they in unison declare that 
the Christian and Mohammedan religions were entrusted by 
Divine Providence with the task of preparing the heathen world 
for the final triumph of the pure Jewish Monotheism in the 
Messianic Kingdom* (Cuzari, IV, 23; Yad. H, Melakim, XI, 
41 ; and Nachmanides, Derashah (ed. Jellinek), 5,) As a matter 
of fact, the mission idea is inseparable from the Messianic hope 
for the universal kingdom of God. The Messiah himself, says 
the Midrash, bears the name Hadrak (Zech. IX, 1) as the one 
who is "to bring back" all the nations to God (Cant. B. VII, 10). 

II 

Having thus far dwelt at length on the doctrinal side of 
Israel's mission, we must now consider the practical side. ''How 
did you verify this claim"? ask our opponents. ''What has the 
Jewish people ever done, and what are you, Reformers, doing in 
fulfilment of this mission? The Christian Church has gone 
forth as the great proselytizer of the heathen and converted all 
Europe and Western Asia to her creed. Mohammedanism, de- 
spite its national character and its rigor, has won well-nigh all 
Africa and much of Asia for its system of belief. Buddhism 
has conquered almjost all Eastern Asia. Judaism, — not to speak 
of the Hellenistic propaganda which was the precursor of the 
world-wide Church mission, or of the sporadic conquests in 
Africa or in the Crimea, — remained in its isolation, allowing 
only individuals to join it, but never taking steps to win the 
masses for its sublime faith. In the opinion of Christian 
writers, such as Max Mueller, Kuenen and others, ours has ever 
been a national, not a missionary religion.*' How, then, are we 
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to meet the challeuge of our antBgouista ? The answer is not 
far to find, if we only keep the one important fact in mind 

that our mission differs in toto from what is usualty understood 
by this term. Tlie Churoli in her efforts to conquer the heatlien 
world was to a large extent conquered herself by the heathen 
view. Having started in the name of Israel's God, she had, in 
order to win the nations for her faith, to enter into all kinds of 
compromise, whether in regard to the unity and spirituality of 
God or in regard to the unity of mankind and of the cosmos. 
So under the influence of the Egyptian and other trinitarian 
systems God was divided into three personalities and, in conse- 
quence thereof, also mankind into believers and unbelievers, and 
the Cosniios between the good and evil power represented by 
Christ and Satan. Thus faith and reason, religion and science, 
the sacred and the secular were opposed to one another, and 
instead of having religion made "the ull-uniting mother leading 
mankind to God as the Father of All", as Uaimonides calls tt 
at the close of hi.s Commenlary to Eduyoth, it became a disunit- 
ing force for the human race. And the same holds, of course, 
still more true of the other religious systems. Against all this 
the Jewish people had, amidst oppression and persecution, the 
peculiar mission assigned to them of being "witneases" to God 
in His absolute Unity and sublime Holiness. And to be wit- 
nesses meant, as the Greek translation "martyrs" suggests, to 
testify to the truth held forth by them by offering up their 
very lives in martyrdom for it. Noble as the heroic task accom- 
plished by many a Christian missionary indisputably was, the 
task of the Jew during the dark medieval centuries of withstand- 
ing all the trials, the threats, and taunts, the auto da fes and the 
alluring baits of the Church was by all means far nobler and 
more heroic, and it was performed not by individuals, but by 
the entire people. It was a passive, not an active mission. Had 
they then gone forth among the nations to win the world for 
their teachings, they might have long ago been swallowed up by 
the surrounding multitude. Instead of this, the Jew proved to 
be the "Servant of the JmtA" who "gave his back to the smiters", 
"the man of pains, despised and forsaken of men", "wounded and 
crushed because of others' transgressions'', 'Tike a lamb led to 
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the elaughter who opened iiot Ills mouth", yet whose "stripes were 
to be the heaUog of the nations" (Isaiah L, 6; LIIl). A 
two thousand years' liistory of martyrdom, a tragedy without par- 
allel in the world and yet sustained by a faith which never faltered 
and with words of praise and sanctification of the Most High 
which resound throughout the centuries — this was the wondrous 
realization of the Deulero-Iaaianie prophecy, for the grandeur of 
which our Nationalists have as little appreciation as have our 
auti-semitic eneniieK. Well may the words of the English poet 
be applied here : "These also serve who only stand and wait". And 
for what did the Jew wait all these centuries!' Not for hia 
mere national resurrection or for the rebuilding of a State like 
any other, but for the new and grander revelation of God's 
glory, for the establishment of (Jod's Kingdom on earth. 

Nor was the mission of the medieval Jew altogether a passive 
one. He stood out indeed as "a light to the nations and a oove- 
nant of the people". In the midst of the dense darkness that 
covered the nations all around, his lamp oE learning shone 
brightly in the humblest hut and diffused its rays into the cellt' 
of the monastery and into the abode of the solitary thinker of 
Christendom. Jews, intermediating between Arabic culture and 
Christian Europe, held the torch of philosophy and science aloft 
to enlighten and nurture the minds of the scholastics and the 
pioneers of the universities, and usher in the era of the Renaissance 
and of the Reformation. So also did the Jewish men of com- 
merce, while carrying material goods from land to land, transport 
the popular wisdom and folklore of the East to the West to inter- 
link distant civilizations. Like Ijessing's Nathan the Wise, the 
■Tew, standing between Moslem and Christian, typified a broader 
cosmopolitan humanity. True, this was rather the achievement 
of individuals and cannot be characterized as the mission of the 
people in general. Nevertheless the fact remains that the Jew 
excelled everywhere by his zeal for truth, his love of knowledge 
and wisdom and, owing to his religious fervor, his study of the 
Torah to which he was trained from childhood up, he became 
actually the inatmctor of an illiterate environment. 

But above all. he remained ever-conscious of the mission as- 
signed to Israel as "a kingdom of priests and a holy nation". He 
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led a consecrated life. In the midst of a world full of profanity 
and vulgarity, of (.'oarse sensuality and drunkenness he displayed 
the virtues of chastity and modesty in hia domestic and social 
sphere. His whole being vfas amidst all temptations and tempests 
of life anchored upon loyalty. The Law extending over all 
phases and functions of life disciplined him to render bim sober 
and earnest, a veritable priest among the nations, however tittle 
recognized as sucb. Each Jew was a living protest against the 
dogmas of the Church which placed a man born of woman on 
Uod's throne, and defied human reason in order to save the soul. 
He was God's priest and prophet pointing to a better day, to 
God's Kingdom on earth. 

With the downfall of the ghetto walls the relation of the Jew 
tu the surrounding world changed, and no less so bis whole 
aspect and mode of life. Emancipation made him a citizen in 
nil the Western lands and placed before him the alternative of 
loyalty to all the laws and customs of his national past or of 
unreserved acceptance of the mandates of his newly acquired 
citizenship. It was a severe crisis be had to go through. Amidst 
the changed social conditions the Law upon which bis life and 
bis faith bad so securely rested all these centuries, lost its hold 
upon bim, however tenaciously the few still clung to it. To 
this outward cause there came the spirit of progress, of historical 
investigation and, above all, the general secular education with 
its appeal to reason and common sense, which undermined hia 
traditional belief and his loyalty to a glorious past. He no 
longer could conscientiously pray and hope for the restitution of 
the sacrificial cult in the Temple at Jerusalem, nor for the 
restoration of the State to be fashioned again after the Mosaic 
fjaw. The whole of Judaism seemed to be swept away by the on- 
nisbing tide of new ideas. But there amidst the despondency, 
which had seized upon the faithful, and the apostacy which 
spread to an alarming degree among the would-be enlightened, 
the Reform leaders stepped in to check the evil by translating 
Israel's past, its literature and history, in the light of the new 
spirit of historical investigation. With a deeper insight into 
the prophetical writings and the Ilaggadic or philosophical 
utterances of sages, they laid all the stress on the eternal vcritiee. 
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the essentials of Judaism which remained the same amidst the 
ever-changing conditions. 

This led them to bring the mission of Israel, thus long ob- 
scured aud ignored amidst the legalistic view of medieval Juda- 
ism, into the foreground.' and to illumine the path, the life 
task and duty of the Jew in distinction to other religious 
sects. Nor must it be said, as we are so frequently told, that 
the doctrines of Judaism such as its pure monotheism, its con- 
cept of man as the son of God, its cosmic Unity which has do 
place for a Satanic power of evil, or its ethical principle of holi- 
ness which includes all of life and demands dleiDterestness id 
the doing of good and the shunning of evil, that all these are 
only for the theologian, the man in the pulpit to proclaim and 
defend, but not within the scope of the people at large. The 
average Jew still shows that he stands forth steadfast through 
the ages, as "the witness" to the Unity of God as the Father 
of all and to the one undivided humanity in the coming King- 
dom of God. Moreover, liberal Christianity has fully come to 
the recognition of what the steadfast loyalty of the Jew to his 
sublime faith throughout the lands and the ages has done for 
the world. Never before was the outside world so eager and will- 
ing to listen to the view of progressive Judaism and to accept its 
doctrines as it is today. What Dr. Wise is reported to have said 
in his intimate circle to the eSecl that within fifty years Juda- 
ism's teachings will have become the common property of the 
American people seems to come more and more within the possi- 
bility of realization, .\midst the stimulating intermingling of 
ideas and exchange of thought in press, platform and pulpit. 
amidst the general enlightenment through education and the 
open forum of discussion which works for progress, liberty and 
democracy, the narrow ecclesiastical systems of belief and abso- 
lute forms of religious practice are discarded. Orthodox in all 
creeds is fast dwindling away and melting like the snow before 
the gun of spring, A wonderful transformation is taking place 

iBte Geiger WU*. Zeituck. 1868. 18 and Union Prs.ver B«* II. 332 
and compare lo the following the Buggeetive chapter "The Mission of 
Israel" in Claude G. Monleflore's "Oullinft of Liberal Judaitm, p. 
156-170. 
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is the variouB Churchee. The cry for reconstruction ie heard 
everywhere. People crave for Unity, for a faith which unitea 
Protestant, Catholic and Jew, nay, even Mohammedan and 
Hindoo Theist in a God who is the Father of all and hears 
tlie prayers of all, for a (Jod in whom all find refuge in trouble, 
comfort and strength in hours of trial and death, a God who ia 
the deepest and holiest experience of the human soul. Is this not 
the God of the Bible, of patriarch and pmphet, the God sought 
and yearned for by the first man and looked up to in aspira- 
tion and adoration by the last, the God of History, revealed to 
humanitj- by the religious genius of the Jew? But then we are 
confronted with the question: What are your credentials as a 
missionary people today? We certainly do not, nor eliould we, 
aim at converting the non-Jew. Ever since R, Joshua ben 
Chananiah uttered the beautiful words: "The righteous of all 
nations shall have a share in the world of eternal bliss", our 
maxim has been Conviction, not Conversion; Conduct, not Con- 
fession; Deed, not Creed. But who will deny that the Jew who 
suffered so much for the truth has still that passion agd zeal 
for the truth which cannot remain indifferent to what others 
think and take as the great verities of life. His must still be 
that deep conviction which works like a wholesome contagion 
upon others. His incomparable history and literature must have 
endowed him with that religious experience aud religious devo- 
tion which would for all time render him the trusted guardian 
and acknowledged defender of Israel's heritage. And if the 
average Jew today knows so little of the great treasures deposited 
in our matchless literature, and lacks all acquaintance with the 
names and deeds of our heroes and martyrs, our thinkers and 
poets, with our unique history of the ages, so as no longer to bum 
with the desire to make his God the banner of truth to rally all 
men around, the fault lies with our education, not with the mis- 
sion idea of Judaism. As a matter of fact, the modem time re- 
quires modern methods of reading the Scripture and the entire 

, religious literature of both Judaism and Christianity. Israel's 
monotheistic truth has not come ready-made from heaven, nor 
from the brain of law-giver and prophet to be accepted in blind 

, belief. It is the product of a long process of growth, ever 
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ripemng and expanding nith tlie ages, the outgrowth of the 
religious genius of the Jew which was still to some extent woric- 
ing in the founders of the Church. Presented in this light of 
Iiistoric development as the ripest fruit of the Jewish spirit at 
each epoch, the Jewish truth cannot but arouse new love and 
x-eal in the new generation to make all zealous defenders and 
i-hampions of a religion whose spirit is perennial, as the God to 
which it testifies is eternal. And should this mission of the 
Jew for his only God cease at the verj- time when the world 
needs him most, and is actually waiting for him to present the 
truth of our seers and sages in its immaculate purity, cleansed 
from the alloys which depreciated its value in the eyes of all 
thinking people? Yet only in living and working in and tvitb 
I he world for his Only God can he achieve this mission. 

And there is the other insistent cry of the age: Religion 
must be life, a life of sen-ice, not self-seeking solicitude for hap- 
piness, either here or hereafter. The all-comprehensive, all up- 
lifting watchword of our time is social service, the working 
together of all forces for righteousness, for the readjustment of 
all relations between high and low, rich and poor, between the 
strong and the weak, between labor and capital, between the wise 
and the simple. And this grand principle is being extended 
loday beyond the life of communities to the entire human family, 
to all the nations of the globe to unify them in the endeavor to 
establish righteousness and liberty, peace and concord everywhere 
and secure the protection of the small and the feeble by the big 
and the strong among the nations. But again we ask, where 
and by whom was this principle of life, this golden rule of 
ethics most emphatically voiced from tlie beginning and ren- 
dered the hope and the goal of humanity, if not by our great 
prophets of yore ? And who has suffered and fought persistently 
snd confidently throughout the ages for this glorious boon of 
liberty and justice as did the Jew, in whose innermost being this 
d)-namic force still lives as a fire never to be quenched? Yes, 
the Jew is still the God-appointed champion of freedom and 
righteousness, the world's missionary of justice and liberty, all 
the more as he is still to battle and to suffer for them like no 
other class of people. And with such unparalleled experience 
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18 the Jev hsB had throughout the centuries, and in the face of 
the world's attitude today towards our prophetic teaching, will 
he dare think firgt and laet only of his own political security. 
ioBtead of realizing that, as "the Lord's Servant" hie life must 
above all, as heretofore, be one of service for the entire human 
race? To help in the redemption of the world by righteousness 
is his Messianic mission. Nor is it sufficient to claim the title 
of priority for this principle of social justice. He must sub- 
atantiate his mission by its practice in so large a measure as to 
become from a mere materialistic pursuer of wealth, which he 
IB often declared to be. the very banner-bearer of idealism to 
command the world's admiration and emulation. How did Abra- 
lum win souls for his God? the rabbis ask, and they answer. 
By taking all his possessions as having been entrusted to his 
stewardship and thus devoting his life to the service of God 
by his philantiiropic work. So is the Denteronomic verse: 
"And thou shalt love the fjord thy God with all thy heart", in- 
terpreted in the ancient Midrash (Sifre Deut. 32ff) to mean: 
"Thou shalt make thy God to he beloved by all thy fellow- 
creatures through deeds of love as did Abraham"' ni'lUn ^3^ 
inanK Dmam The Jew's obligation and responsibility is ac- 
cordingly a twofold one. He must take care of his own co- 
religioniats and at the same time "hallow the name of his God 
by promoting social justice in the ever-widening circles of 
humanity. 

But there is a third point in Israel's mission which must not 
be treated lightly, either. We have been appointed in our Sinai 
constitution as "a kingdom of priests and a holy nation", and, 
therefore, many laws were imposed upon us intended to distin- 
guish us from the rest of mankind. Such laws were the laws 
of diet and dress and of levitical purity, which only the priestly 
casts had to observe elsewhere. They were gradually ilroppefl 
by the modern Jew. not from frivolity, nor even for mere con- 
venience, but in consequence of his closer contact with the sur- 
ronndiug world, from which he could, or should, not forever 
keep aloof, if he was to win it for his truths. Whether the Pales- 
tinian Jew will again observe them when there is no cause tor dis- 
carding them, is a question which does not concern us. At all 
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evenU the spirit of these priestly laws expressive of Israel's 
sanctity ehould be maintaiDed to reoder him the model and ex> 
empiar of life's holiDenis. There is above all the sanctity of the 
home, of marriage, of the relation to aex in which the Jew at 
all times eicelled, and wliioli wresled from the heathen seer 
of yore the exclamation: "How goodly are thy tents, Jacob, 
thy dwellings, Israel!" (Num. XXIV, 5). This ought to 
cause each Jew and Jewess still to stand out as priest and 
priestess at the domestic shrine to present to the world arouad 
him patterns of purity and chastity. It is not enough to avert 
from our children the danger of sinking to a lower level amidst 
the many allurements of the environment. The Jew today 
should, in realization of his priestly mission, be foremost in 
endeavoring to lift the generation from the mire of coarse sensu- 
ality with which the so-called social evil with its concomitant 
free love and other modes of licentiousness threatens to engulf 
it. and invest the bond of marriage and the home with the 
liighest possible sacredness binding for all classes of men. Let 
it be understood that just as in summing up Jewish ethics in 
the three words : "'Only to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with Thy God" the prophet addresses not Israel, but 
man; "It has been told thee, man, what is good" (Micah IV, 
8), so does the Law iu giving tlie divine ordinances regarding 
marriage refer not to Israel only, but to man, saying: "Mine or- 
dinances which, if a man do. he shall live by them" (Lev. XVIII, 
5; comp, .S't/m to the passage). 

But holiness in the Jewish concept comprises much more. 
There is nothing so common or profane in all of life's functions 
that should not be hallowed by religion. "The bells of the 
horses shall bear the imprint: 'Holy unto the Lord'," says the 
prophet (Zech. XIV, 30). This is Jewish spirituality. Not a 
view to the world to come, but this world with all it offers and 
contains should be comprised by the idea of God's Kingdom. 

How can we account for the strange fact that the lofty teach- 
ings of him whose birth is in the gospel story hailed as the 
harbinger of "peace and pood will among men on earth"; that 
the high ideals voiced in the Sermon on the Mount, so full of 
sympathy with suffering humanity, should have brought about 
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diacord and strife, hatred and pemecution rather than barmoDy 
and peace among men and nations? The declaration: "My 
kingdom is not of thie world", gave the whole eartiily life a false 
valuation and direotion. State and society, industry, culture 
and Bcience were henceforth looked upon with contempt, && 
people hungered only after heavenly salvation and bliaa. And 
when at last this whole system of threats and brihes, of Hell and 
Heaven, of a world punishment and reward beyond the grave 
broke down in our days, the deluge of sin, of crime and vice, 
of corruption and depravity from which we suffer today came, 
and our entire civilization was plunged into a stale of barbarism 
and savagery beyond description, Man needs a higher and 
deeper ethical motive, and only a religion which makes holiness 
the aim of the soul instead of salvation; only a system of faith 
which teaches men to he good, because it is good and godly, and 
to shun evil, because it is evil and ungodly; only disinterested 
service of God and man emanating from the principle of life's 
holiness will lead mankind back to virtue, righteousness and 
peace. This is Judaism's teaching, whose kingdom of God is 
to be built by man here on earth. 

But there is another important viewpoint which must be set 
forth in all its clearness as Iwing essential to Israel's mission. 
It is the forward-looking attitude, the real Messianic element of 
progressive Judaism. The allegation frequently made that Juda- 
ism stood still for the last nineteen hundred years is far more 
true of the Christian Church. For her all the Messianic prophe- 
cies have been fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth, who is looked upon 
as the highest possible type of human perfection. Yet this re- 
trospective attitude is contrary to our very idea of historical 
progress, to the principle of evolution. Judaism baa been 
through the various periods of history growing and e:cpanding 
pliilosophically and ethically, and its Messiali has ever been looked 
for as coming to realize the prophetic dreams and visions. True. 
Orthodoxy awaits a Messiah from the house of David to come 
and restore the Temple and State of Judea in accordance with 
the Mosaic Code, and is therefore back ward- looking instead of 
favoring progress and accepting the principle of evolution. As 
the stars in heaven are moved along their heavenly track by 
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both a centrifugal and centripetal force, eo Judaism seems t« 
require the centripetal force of coQEervatisin, lest the centrifugal 
force of progress and reform sweep it off ita historic path. This 
arcounts for Orthodoxy, aud as genuine Ortliodoxy could nol 
withstand the disintegrating force of the new age, it liae now 
made a common cause with Zionism. The prophetic outlook 
and forward-pressing force of Reform Judaism, however, points 
insistently to the Messianic goal which gives it universal char- 
acter, as voiced in our pulpits and our prayers. But then Jl 
should not be confined to the synagog. It should go out and 
challenge the uon-Jewish world. Too long have we remained on 
the defensive. We must become aggressive in asserting our birth- 
right. Too long have we been misunderstood and misjudged. 
l^ectures and tracts are not sufBcieiit, We need an extensivo 
popular literature for general enlightenment. Let the world 
learn our view of Christianity and its founder. Let the New 
Testament teachings be shown in the true light of historical 
development and the so-called Christian civilization presented 
from the Jewish point of view. We need not, and should not 
l>elittle or depreciate any creed or rite, but we should by all 
means dissipate the erroneous notions concerning the Jew and 
Judaism prevalent among the masses, and set forth in impressive 
and lucid form the virtues of loyalty to country and home 
ever fostered and the intellectual and moral forces engendered 
by the teaching and training the Jew received in all the lands 
and ages. The cry for the Reconstruction of humanity stirs all 
hearts today. A new heaven and a new earth are the prophetic 
promises of our statesmen and seers. Who can be in closer sym- 
pathy with the stupendous plan of a world paaw built on justice 
and liberty in which the leaders of the nations arc engaged in 
these days, than is the descendant of the prophets and psalmista. 
the Jew whose scriptural truths built up the American Repub- 
lic, and whose prophetic dreams and visions of yore are made 
the sponsors of a new humanity today? Decades, nay, centuries 
may pass before the lofty ideals will have become a reality; but 
we have learned to wait. Not for a Zion which is within easy 
reach, which is purchased and made a matter of diplomatic bar- 
gaining. Zion has for us a spiritual meaninf;. It is the symbol 
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of a united iimnanity, uf tlie realizaLiun of iruiiikinil's highest 
ideal at the end of time." 

Let Palestine, our ancient home, under the protection of tlie 
great nations, or under the specific British suzerainty, again 
become a center of Jewish culture and a safe refuge to llie 
horaelees. We elmll all welcome it and aid in the promotion uf 
the work. Let the million or more of Jewish citizens dwelling 
there amidst the targe Christian and Mohammedan population 
attached to their own sacred spots, be empowered and encour- 
aged to huild up a commonwealth broad and liberal in spirit lo 
serve as a ijchool for international and interdenominational hu- 
manity. We shall all hail the undertaking and pray for itu 
prosperity. The historic task of the Jew is not to be, and can- 
not be, accomplished therewith. This would never be the solu- 
tion of the great enigma of Jewish histoi^, nor a satisfactory end 
to the awful tragedy. Call Israel, as did Judaii ha Levi, the 
great lover of Ziou, the heart of mankind whose life sap was to 
flow through the arteries of the nations, or compare it, as was 
repeatedly done, to t!ie Uulf Stream, whose warm currents run 
through the ocean to calm its wild waveti, the .lew will ever 
remain an international force intlueucing the world, as it has 
been influenced by it on Its course through the lands and the 
ages. His place is not among the Leatfue of Nations, but among 
the League of Religiojix. as already indicated by the last of the 
prophets when he says: "From the rising of the oiin even to the 
going down of the same. My name is great among the nations 
. . . saith the Lord of hosts" (Mai. I, 11). 

Of course, before going outside for this missionary activity, 
we must begin within our own circle, and in concert with all 
our brethren, conservative or progressive, endeavor to make the 
modern Jew again a zealous lover of the Torah. We must first 
regenerate our own people before attempting to regenerate the 
world— onnKtaiCp 13 inMl lOXy mPp. Moreover, in hearty 
cooperation with all libera! and liberalizing forces around UB, we 
should strive to broaden as well as deepen, to elevate as well as 
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humanize religioQ ao to make it everywhere the high road to the 
great Temple of humgnity, "the house of prayer for all nations". 

Nat in haste, nur runniag the risk of being lost on the vay 
shall we perform our mission among the Gentile world, but with 
due regard to our sacred heritage and our character as the priest 
people. "For ye shall not go out in haste, neither shall ye go by 
flight, for the Lord will go before you and the Lord of Israel 
will be your rearward" (Isa. LII, 12). Not a Church Universal, 
nor a uniform religion for all, but the divine truth reflected 
in many systems of belief and thought, just as the diamond 
reflects light by its many facets, a religion ever progressive on 
lines of historical continuity, but never fluished or final, leading 
all the nations and elates of men to the mountain of God — 
this is Judaism's aim, the realization of our Messianic hope, the 
establishment of God's kingdom on earth. 

Yet at no time and in no country has the opportunity come 
to the Jew to again mount the watchtower of prophecy, and in 
working out his mission to unfold the banner of the highest 
idealism for all humanity as at the present great turning-point 
in the world's history, and in America, to whom a disrupted and 
disjointed world looks to be reset on the firm and lasting foun- 
dations of justice, liberty and peace. 



DISCUSSION 



Rabbi Sckulman — It has been my privilege and good fortune 
in life to follow Dr. Kohler. I have not followed him merely 
in the literal sense in his pulpit, but it has been a great joy to 
me to be able to follow him in thought, to agree in all essentials. 
with his interpretation of Judaism, as laid down in his masterly 
work on Jewish Theology on an historical basis, which will be- 
come a claseie. I therefore find it difficult to discuss the ex- 
haustive presentation on "The Mission of Israel" and its appli- 
cation to modern times, to which we have just had the pleaanre 
of listening. It is a splendid piece of work and bears witness 
to the wonderful mental vigor of the revered and beloved Nestor 
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of American Judaism. Mj difficulty in discussing this comes 
from tlie fact that I find hardly anything to criticise in it, or 

with which to take issue. It is the best eiposition we have 
had in concise form, of the doctrine of the mission of Israel. 
The first part is rich in ample learning, as was to be expected. 
Indeed, it seems a work of supererogation to attempt to crush 
by 80 much learning, a view which is discredited by the whole 
tendency of Jewish history. For anyone to deny that the Jews 
were conscious of having a mission on behalf of humanity, is to 
deny that there is such a thing as a aoul of Israel. For anyone 
to attempt to limit the outlook of Israel to itself, to make its 
spirit shrink to the coulines of ordinary political nationality and 
to the boundaries of a particular soil, is to disregard the very 
claim of Israel's worship of a universal God, is to forget the 
visions of Israel's Prophets and is to fail to understand the sig- 
nificance of the Prophetic discovery of the supreme law of life, 
the law of righteousness as the only means whereby the one true 
God reveals Himself. In short, to deny the mission of Israel, is 
to deny the claims and ideals of the Jew. Dr. Kohler gives an 
exhaustive resume of the proofs for the idea of the Jewish mis- 
sion, from Bible, from Hellenistic literature, from the Pharisaic 
and Babbinic tradition. His proof is cumulative and over- 
whelming. And the centre of his argumentation, the matrix, 
as it were, of the philosophy of the Jewish mission, working 
backward in the history of Israel, as its illuminating culmination, 
and working forward as a sufficient philosophy for all times, he 
finds in the conceptions of Deutero- Isaiah and in the doctrine 
of Israel as the servant of God. I fully agree with him. I have 
felt for a long time that the roots of my own religious life and 
my own Jewish thinking, are in the thoughts and ideals of the 
great anonymous seer of the exile. No one has better stated the 
paradox of Jewish experience, no one has better indicated the 
tragedy of Israel in the world, no one has emphasized Israel's 
sublime privilege, and at the same time has anticipated any 
possible cynical criticism and any pointing to the contrast be- 
tween Israel in the flesh and Israel in the spirit, no one has 
made clearer that it is not the so-called Jewish race as such 
that is the servant of tiie Eternal, but the Jew in spirit is 
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called to be the martyr for the Etental, as did this great Prophet, 
with his twofold statement: "Behold My servant !" and "Who 
IB as blind as My servant?" One does not know what to admirt- 
more, the profundity of the Prophet's insight into the deatiny 
of Israel, or the literary genius whit-h, in matchless pithiness 
and power, summarizes the jneaning of the esisteure of the Jew. 
giving him an undying inspiration, if he knows uud understands 
himself, and providing him with an undying monition to save 
hira from racial pride and from the idolatry of the day, which 
might tempt him in talking in the jargou of the time, of hiE^ 
character as a super-people. 

Dr. Kohler, in the second part of his paper, brings out (.learly 
and convincingly the peculiar character of Israel's mission. I 
like to say, that in a sense, there is nothing simpler than IsraePE 
mission. Briefiy put, it means to witness to (lod. How larael 
is to witness to Ood wi!l be dcterraineil by Ihe peculiar neede of 
any particular time or any particular country. It is a question 
of method. Whether Iwrael is to be an active missionary, as Dr. 
Kohler seems to prove he was in the pre-Christian centuries, 
whetlier he is to be the martyred missionary, as he was through 
the Middle Ages, whether in lands that give him perfect free- 
dom, he is to live with spirttnal intensity and thus be an ex- 
ample, drawing men to himself, as Israel did draw Roman and 
Greek, by the purity of his worship, by the loftiness of his 
morality and by the beauty of hie home-life, nr whether, availing 
himself of perfect freedom of conscience, he is to be active in 
the intellectual controversies of the day and make positive propa- 
ganda for his faith, is purely and simply a question of method. 
The fact remains that the business of the Jew is to bear witness 
nnto Ood, that the whole sum and substance of the Jewish con- 
sciousness is to be aware of a Greater than man, of a Greater 
than Israel, of a Greater than humanity, and that In the One 
Spiritual God. the Lord of the spirits of all flesh, the Father 
of mankind. Whatever the world may do to us or to itself, this 
witnessing is our business, wherever we may find ourselves. And 
it is our mission and calling, in the same sense that the indi- 
vidual has the calling of his life determined in accordance with 
his gifts, with his unique genina. The calling of Israel is to be 
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God's people. And tlierefore it followa that his liome should be 
ever3rwhere. 

Lastly, Dr. Kohler in tiie third part of his paper presents a 
conatruetive program, in which he empha^iixes four points. He 
refers to the fact, that a new miethod in presenting the develop- 
ment of the Jewish spirit should be pursued, that is, by educa- 
tion we should wiu our people again, and through our peo- 
ple, the world. He makes clear that the essence of the mission 
uf the modern Jew, is to serve. He must not think of his own 
happiness, hut of the social happiness. He must not content 
liimself with anj-thing political, as a refuge or security, but liis 
Messianic mission is to help the world's redemption by righteous- 
ness. Thirdly, he is to be an example, by the priestly sanctity 
of his life. And lastly, he is to maintain the forward-looking 
attitude, saying, iu my own words, that the Messiah is ever 
coming, though he is not yet here. And as tlie Knglish poet 
lias it, "The best is yet to be." Not in the past, has the perfect 
been presented, but the perfect is growing. The evolution never 
reaches finality. That, I myself believe, is the essence of the 
Jewish Messianic hope. As I said somewhere else, "Jewish mes- 
sianism, quick to hope and hard to satisfy, is the essence of 
Jewish idealism." That is why Judaism has never recognized 
any particular Messiah. That is why modern Judaism quite cor- 
rectly feels that the belief in a personal Messiah, is only a tem- 
porary limitation, the result of temporary needs and peculiar 
<!onditions of religious belief and human culture, of the ever- 
lasting tnith of the idea of the Kingdom of Ood sometimes in 
perfection, to be established on earth. With the i-onstructive pro- 
gram, I again, in the main, fully agree. 1 therefore feel that 
it is difficult to discuss the paper, because 1 am quite willing on 
the whole, to subscribe in spirit to it. It will remain a useful 
and inspiring presentation of the mission idea in Israel. 

I wilt permit myself to supplement what Dr. Kohler said, 
with a few thoughts of my own. In my opinion, the demand 
nf the hour ik not to justify Reform Judaism's emphasis of the 
mission idea. It is Beform Judaism's glory, in the course of its 
attempt to adjust Judaism to a new physical, political and mental 
ivironment, to have rediscovered and made clear, and to have 
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made the Jew conscious of the idea which mas all through his 
history. What we need, indeed, is to convert the Jew in life, to 
this idea of a mission. And what we also need, is a clear under- 
standing that this mission is, hy no meane, antiquated. We 
need to convert the Jew to a vitalized Uod-eonaciousness. In 
my opinion, a period of spiritual reconstruction should now be 
begun. The work of Reform Judaism which was, in the main, 
critical, rationalistic, analj-tical. opportunistic, should now be 
BQpplemented with a deliberate determination to build up spirit- 
ual values in the consciousness of the Jew. It is always faith 
that is creative. Science and reason are explanatory and an- 
alytical. Science always comes after the fact, and is a foot- 
note to life. Life itself is, in its essence, a mystery that eludes 
science, just as tlie creative genius of the artist eludes artistic 
or literary criticism, no matter how thorough -going it may be in 
providing the canons according to which the work of creation 
has been accomplished. And so it is in religion. The religious 
life is essentially personal faith. And this is what needs revitali- 
zation in the Jew and in the modern world. 

We must ask ourselves, whither we are tending. We must 
make up our mind tlmt we are to live in the Western world 
permanently. Now, Reform Judaism has done wonderful work. 
It was won all along the line. Life has helped it. The most 
theoretical, uncompromising Orthodoxy has been, in spite of it- 
self, influenced by the lite of the Western enrironment and haa 
been compelled to reform. But no angel, or messenger, as is 
well known, according to the Talmud, can perform two missions. 
The time of adjustment, of break with tradition, of rationalism, 
of critical investigation of the past, and of necessary undermin- 
ing of authority, is not propitious to building up deep, strong, 
enthusiastic faith. We will have to become wise and understand 
that the emancipation movement for the Jew. was not the Mes- 
siah, no more than is the revived Nationalism which, as Dr. 
Kohler well points out, may be con.sidered as a spiritual reaction 
against it, the realization of the messianic goal. We need to- 
day a higher synthesis. It is good for us to emphasize that 
Nationalism is not what Judaism means, But on the other hand, 
we cannot content ouraelves with complacent glorification of our 
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achievemente. We ne«d a recoDsecration of the Jew to religion. 
Through the emaDcipation, the Jew gained in freedom, in sci- 
ence and material comfort, but to a great extent, lost in sptrit- 
uality. We are iu danger of becoming a despi ritualized and there- 
fore, demoralized racial element in the Western World. There 
is too much racialism in modem Jewry, whether we consider 
the extreme right or the extreme left. For we must recognize 
that we have racialists of the left, who wish to see Judaism as a 
religion, that is, as a system of life, expressing man's relation 
to God, destroyed. Certainly, they are absolutely indifferent to 
it. It does not concern us, just now, to make clear to them 
their own perplexities and contradictions. When men consider 
themselves Jews, and yet have nothing to do with the God of 
Israel, and, at the same time, are very jealous about emphasizing 
their refusal to talk of Jewish nationality or Jewish race within 
American life, we must simply tell them that the only thing 
that exists in them, is really the shreds and patches of an utterly 
unconsecrated racialism. These types I call the racialists of 
the left. And, of course, the secular Nationalista among the 
Jews, who are so thoroughly assimilated to Western thought, 
and the newest thought at that, of the predominant racialism 
and Nationaliera, which have held sway in the Western World, 
that they would make in Palestine something new— a Jewish 
secular nation — we call them the racialists of the right. The 
mission of Israel is simple — always to witness to the religious 
idea. We did so in an idolatrous world, in antiquity. We are 
called upon to witness to it in our own time, which is a time 
travailing with a spiritual hunger. We are living in the world 
of Christendom, which is ouigrowiug its conception of the Di- 
vine. That makes the tragedy of the modern man. We need 
offer no apology for our idea, but we have much to apologize 
for ourselves. We have not risen to the possibilities that our 
history demands of us. 

The reason that those who oppose Beform Judaism, poke 
fun at our claim that we have a mission, seems to me to consist 
in their conventional thinking. They assume that Judaism has 
triumphed in the world. They believe that everybody is mono- 
theistic. They tell us that our work is done. I deny that 
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moDodiaiiii has conquered. I denj that the conccpCioB of 
rnmanitT has oonqneTed. I denj that the JewiA idem <rf a lav, 
of a Toiah in the heart of men, has conquered. If we do not 
think conTentionalij, if we are not misled hj words and bgr 
platform phrases, we will see that there is mndi work to be 
done for the idea of IsraeFs God, who called I^ael in righteous- 
neai to open blind ejes and to bring out of the priam-hoQae; 
those who dwell in darkneas. In the first place, we o f enaiim ate 
the modemitj of the miaecn We are inclined, Hmitiiig our liew 
to the eirdes with whidi we come in contact, to o^erestimale 
the influence of liberalism in the world. On the other hand, 
we are apt to misinterpret the coUapee of Christian dogma 
which, as we know, was the creation of Hellenistic meCaphjaes 
married to the chaos of beUefs and asceticisms and jeamings for 
saTiors and salration, which made np the religions brooding of 
the Mediterranean basin, when Christianitj arose. The modem 
world is, indeed, shedding these dogmas. But it is quite a 
question whether it is not also seeking to break with the whole 
religions tradition that arose at Sinai and in Zion. In short, 
we think we hare won, because Christendom, through its science 
and culture, has shattered the inherited creeds. We do not stop 
to realize that religion itself, with its essentials, is fighting for 
existence. And I saj this, despite the fact that I am wril 
aware tiiat there is a spiritual rerival. It is up to us to be the 
missionary for the religious idea in the world. We are not at- 
tracting rerj much attention to ourselres, because of our crea- 
tiTe work in the religious field. If we were faithful to our mis- 
sion, if we could conrert our own geniuses, the best brains of 
the Jews would be dedicated to reconstructing the world spirit- 
ually. I know that theology is out of fashion. Xevertheless, 
theology only means clear thinking. It is the presentation of 
genuine religious experience in the form of concepts, in the form 
of a reflective philosophy. If our brainy Jews who do write, have 
nothing to say, like a Wells or a Bojer, about the religious prob- 
lem, to speak only of popular novelists and not to think of 
technical philosophers or theologians, then it shows that they 
have no religious experience. And so Israel should seek to con- 
vert them. And if it would convert them, it would help to 
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invert the world religiously. Tiiere is positive work (or the 
■Jew to do, to vindicate the thought of ethical moDotheism, as 
n view of life and a faith by which men are to live. Nor has the 
KoDDception of a "humanity" triumphed. The conception of 

iumanity is an espreseion of a genuine monotheism. Kampant 

racialism and Nationalism has, strictly speaking, not yet spirit- 
dually envifiagcd the truth of monotheism. The modern man has 

diowii tliat he worsliips tribal deities. It would do him no harm 

Kto go back to the iioueeptions of the Hebrew Prophets who, in 

(their revelation of the ethical God, transcended national and 

icial distinctions. Furthermore, the conception of a Torah, the 

VTorah of the Prophets, and if you will, the spirit of the Mosaic 

jTorah as governing life, and the spirit of a people "in whose 

jiearts is My Torah," has not triumphed. There is much law- 

Bsness in the world. There is much ruthless self-assertion of 

^individual and class. The world needs the ideas for which 

[Judaism stands. The world needs a tliis-wortdly religion. It 

Wis our mission, to bring them to the world. We may, of course, 

■ run away from our mission. We may, of course, persist in our 
ItttindnesE. And we, the messenger of the mission, may be deaf. 

the mission idea makes the raison d'etre of our existence 
land expresses an everlasting truth. 

What the Reform synagog, in my opinion, needs in order to 
■■begin to convert Israel, and adequately perform its mission — 

■ for ss Dr Kohler well says, we sJiould first put our own house in 
larder and then proceed to do something for others — is a spiritual 
letock- taking. The masses of our people have, in life, acted ac- 
I'Cording to emancipation. But they have not, as far as is evi- 
I dent, grasped positively the meaning of Judaism. If they had 
I done so, they would have been ready to make greater sacrifices 
I lor tJieir religion. They would have been more spiritual -minded. 
*We need a new emphasis. I hold that all vital religion expresses 
I itself, as the forces in our Scripture indicate, in four types: 
I The typo of the Priest, who represents the treasures of the past; 
I the type of the Prophet, who announces the supreme ethical 
I ideals and looks to the future for their realization; the type of 
I the Mystic, who lives with God in the present; and the type of 
I the Sage, who. in mellowed wisdom, reflects on the problems of 
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life and produces a philosophy which explains Uie teachings of 
Prieat, Prophet and Mystic. Each one of these types is iiidis- 
peDBable to a Church, to a religious organization, to a com- 
munity that witnesses to God as does the Keneselk Visroel. 
Every vital religion is historic religion. It ia a tree of life with 
roots in the past. Otherwise, if it is so new as to want to have 
nothing to do with the past, it is not a tree, but a telegraph 
pole, which supports modern wires. Now; if we look at the 
present condition of the synagog, we will find that by the nec- 
essary reaction against an excessive ceremonialism and legalism, 
which the modern movement in Judaism, as stimulated by 
emancipation and modern thought has produced, we have one- 
sidedly emphasized the intellectual and ethical element in reli- 
gion. We philosophized and ethicized. We have perhaps had 
more of the type of the prophet and of the sage. We threw into 
the background entirely the priestly function of conserving what 
is valuable in tradition; and with a very horror of mysticism, 
we have lost sight of the fact that religion in the present, always 
means the mystic feeling of realizing God's presence. We need, 
therefore, a revival of the religious sentiment as such. Of 
course, once given a warm and enthusiastic faith, it will, when 
guided by the categories of Jewish experience in the past, ex- 
press itself rationally, lay the greatest stress on righteonsness, 
which means the passion for justice in society and for loving 
kindness in personal relations. It will become a power of wis- 
dom and goodness on this earth. But what we need is faith, 
piety. It does not do us any good merely to rail at the thou- 
sands of Jews who turn their back upon the welts of living 
waters, upon the God of their fathers and go to seek satisfac- 
tion for their emotions and mystic longings to wells which we 
hold contain no water, and change the living God for what we 
consider an idol, because it is, in the main, an untruth. But 
we must ask ourselves whether, through appealing to the intellect 
and to ethics, which are primarily concerned with the relations 
of man to man. we have not kept shut up our own wells of living 
waters? We must ask ourselves whether we have not, through 
this neglect, starved our people emotionally and spiritually? 
Every age has its own needs. There is no fear of the people 
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with whom we deal going back to Orthodoxy. They are only 
too muiih inclined to have nothing to do with tradition and with 
the literary treaBuree that tell the story of the growth and devel- 
opment of the Jewish spirit. Our work, therefore, must be to 
deepen our achievements in the Reform synagog; on the founda- 
tioDB laid down by Beform, to begin the work of a spiritual 
structure. 

Knowledge aloUe, new methods in presenting our Bible and 
our history, will not do. Only religiosity and spi ritual-mi nded- 
ness, the possessing of the flame, can impart it to others. In the 
last analysis, the literary record, with which we work, is the 
frozen fire. We need the fire of our own living faith. And this 
leads me to say that I agree, in the main, with Dr. Kohler's 
argument that service, service to humanity, is one part of our 
mission, and that I have no sympathy at all with those who 
think that because Jewish brains go to serve modern science, 
art, statemanship, leadership iu commerce and finance and labor 
and social reform and advocacy of social justice, they are nec- 
essarily lost to ns and we get no credit for them. Not at all. 
They are doing good Jewish work. Only their work must be 
consecrated with the God-consciousness. But I must insist that 
social service cannot be the last word of religion. If happiness 
is not my personal object, it cannot be my object for others. 
And if it is for others, it includes me. Social service is the 
fine fruitage of the religious sentiment, but it is not identical 
with it. A righteousness without God is self-righteousness, and 
is just as ethically imperfect and eventually disintegrating, as 
is a God-consciousness without righteousness, which is self- 
seeking and tends to degenerate into formalism and superstition. 
and may become morally dangerous. We need the re-emphasis, 
on the basis of a living faith, of life, according to a law of 
right and duty. We must go back to the conception of a Torah, 
as a government of life, already adumbrated by Dr. Kohler, 
when he says. "At all events, the spirit of the Priestly laws, 
expressive of Israel's sanctity, should be maintained, to render 
him the model and exemplar of holiness." Spirit alone will 
not do. Spirit has to find some form of expression — either a 
wise re-adaptation of the old, or a creation of some new form. 
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Certainly, tlie luaseea of oar people are uot types and exemplara 
of Iiolinese. We therefore must recognize that it will not do to 
stress only the prophetic elemeDt in modern Judaism. But we 
must also evaluate the priestly, as well as the mystic elements. 
A sentimental humanitarian ism is not the teaching of Judaism. 
Judaism, as I understand it, teaches a. law for the goTernment 
of life, a law of "thou shalt" and "thou shalt not," which is the 
particular expression, according to time and place, of the pure 
ethical ideal of tlie prophet. A sentimental humauitariauiem 
may end in anti-nomianism, in unbridled iudividualism and in 
class-bolshevism. The modem Jew and the modern man must 
learn again that there is such a thing as a "thou shalt" and 
"thou shalt not," governing his daily life, which commandments 
and inliibitions are the exprcssiona of the prophetical ideals of 
justice and love. 

Lastly, I would say, that, to me, whatever is done in Pales- 
tine is purely incidental. My contention has always been that 
Israel is greater than Palestine. I have no objection to Jews 
going to Palestine and living there. And when they find them- 
selves there, they will develop according to the conditions and 
opportunities offered there. 1 am not inclined to overestimate 
the value of a so-called cultural centre there. All I am inter- 
ested in is the welfare of my Jewish brethren, If some of them 
can live happier there, I feel it my duty to help them to get 
there. But not to expose myself to any misunderstanding, I 
must say that Palestine cannot be a centre for Israel to-day. 
because Israel is destined to remain scattered in the world. And 
I cannot subscribe to the thesis that Israel needs or will be 
benefited by a so-called home-land. What Israel needs is, perfect 
freedom all over the world, lo be itself. Israel's mission is to 
witness to God all over the world. Its centre, it carries with 
itself wherever it goes. That centre is its Bible, and the great 
spiritual development as recorded in its literature, which flowed 
from the Divine sources in the Bible. Our mission is to be tlie 
living witness to God and the spiritual power in the life of the 
nations. We will witness in martyrdom for a long time, what- 
ever form the martyrdom takes, because martyrdom is an in- 
evitable concomitant of minority. But we come from ancestors 
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who were not afraid to be martyrs for the God of Israel. And 
we, too, while fighting for our rights, must not think so much 
of what is due to us, as we ought to tliink of what is due from 
us. It is not good for a people or an individual to be absorbed 
in rights to the neglect of duties. We should begin heart-searcli- 
iug. We should begin rebuilding, and we should begin spiritual 
deepening in our own household. Doing our duty, we will be 
fulfilling our mission. Our duty is to witness to the true reli- 
gion for the sake of humanity. 

Once more, I say, it has been & delight for me to read this 
paper of Dr. Kohler, to express publicly ray obligation to him. 
I will close with the quotation from the master, whose memory 
we are all celebrating with affection and reverence. I will, as 
bearing on the whole question of mission, recall what Isaac M. 
Wise said in Montreal when Hie Nationalistic movement in Israel 
first arose, he thought it was an attempt "to turn the mission 
of Israel from the province of religion and humanity to the 
' narrow political and national field, where Judaism loses its 
universal and sanctified ground and its historical significance." 



Rabbi Max FffUer — T shall not discuss the length and breadth 
of Rabbi Morgenstern's paper, the earnestness of whicli everyone 
must grant and I admit there is much that is distinctly stimu- 
lating. Of course I differ with many of the positions taken. I 
believe I could point out some things whicli are historic inac- 
curacies. The distinction which is made between German iin- 
migration and Russian immigration I sliall not dwell upon. 

First of all, I think we should be a little more temperate 
about bending our knee before America. I am willing to make 
sacrifices as well as anyone in the interest and spirit of our 
country: and those Zionists that form most of our Jewish con- 
tingent in America also understand and pay homage to Amer- 
icanism. But it seems (o me that this everlasting bending of 
the knee before Americanism — this exalting it as the ideal of 
perfection and above all other national loyalties is, to say the 
least, not in good taste. 

The statement made by the author of the paper, according to 
which the Zionism of the Russian Jew is due to his position in 
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RuaBis, IB a shallow view. He dwells ou the evil rather than 
the good. He will not recogniite that there is in Zionism a 
vision and enthusiasm ; that there is in Zionism vital red blood. 
It is shallow psychology to say that Zionism is rooted in failure 
and that the reverse is a sense of power. There are a great many 
failures about reform. The paper itself said that American 
reform, as it now is, deserves to die — cannot live. It must be 
Americanized in any entirely different sense. It is this sense of 
failure that Zionism has. 

I wish to touch on the use of the word assimilation as used 
by the two writers. The word assimilation has two meanings, 
active and passive. We do not want to be assimilated passively. 
We want to be assimiiated actively. We want to give to others 
the benefit of our Jewish culture — we want to create a Jewish 
culture. It is shallow to say that all we have lost is orientalism. 
We have lost more — we have lost our Sabbath and our Jewish 
feeling towards the Sabbath. I — a child of the ghetto— who have 
seen a ghetto Sabbath, who knows what it means spiritually, 
that it supplies something solid and Jewish — it is because I want 
to live where I can have a Sabbath that I want to go to Pales- 
tine. The person who wants Zionism for the other fellow is in- 
sincere. I may say that in my advanced years I have notliing 
to offer Palestine at this time and may not go in the end but 
that will not make me less sincere. 



Rabbi Neumark — I was much interested in the paper of 
Rabbi Morgenstern. He stated much of real significance. But 
his program was too large. We do not need so large a program. 
His diagnosis was good when he stated that what we needed was 
to create a personal relationship between God and the individual. 
Our religion is too national. We are always speaking about the 
people and the relation of the people to God and we neglect the 
individual. What we as rabbis should do is to bring home to 
the people definite ideas about religious questions and problems 
which every individual has to face. 

The individual knows about God, but not enough to make 
him really interested so that he would be a religious and en- 
thusiastic Jew. Why do people not come to Temple? Because 
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they have not had impresBed upon them why they should. If a 
lan believes in the need of his soul, he will come to Temple, 
ftnd you do not need an inetitutional temple to attract him. 
Let us teach people what God is. It is not true that they know. 
I doubt if some rabbis would be able to explain just wliat they 
mean when they speak about God and immortality and freedom 
of will. And tliea when he has learned these things he must 
learn how to adjust himself to modern things^to make his reli- 
gion answer for him the problems which the thinkers of all 
ages have been trying to solve. We need books and tracts and 
preaching on the subject. Then we will get some idea of a 
universal Judaism since, after ail, it is a matter of essentials. 
The paper stated that we must remove the alien elements from 
Judaism— that we must produce an American Judaism, We 
cannot remove the alien from American Judaism. Every Jew 
who comes, be it from Russia or Poland or elsewhere, brings some- 
thing necessary to our Judaism. And yet his Judaism is not 
different frem ours in essentials. 

Rabbi PkiUpson — The last speaker intimated that American 
Judaism is not of a distinct kind. I think that Isaac M. Wise 
had a distinct idea in mind when he spoke of American Judaism. 
He felt this free atmosphere of America gave Judaism peculiar 
opportunity to develop along certain lines which had not been 
developed in other countries. We know Palestinian Judaism and 
American Judaism have come to have distinct meanings. If 
there is such a thing as an American Orthodox Judaism as was 
mentioned, then it means that even this orthodoxy has cast off 
its European colorings and has preached near-refonu. My belief 
is that Orthodox Judaism in America will eventually become 
American Reform Judaism. America fights on the side of prog- 
ress and reform, and American Judaism will always fight on that 
side. 



Rabbi Kaplan — I am interested in both reform Judaism and 
in Zionism. I shall leave whatever fortune I may have half to 
this institution and half to my great ideal — a Jewish home-land. 
The paper has presented something definite. It has dared to 
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look at the problem of reform Jndaism clearly and distinctly. 
The Sabbath question, for instance, is a Jewish question. I have 
asked my people to look the question squarely in the face and 
demanded that they answer it not hypocritically, but actually. 
It is not my business to show ways and means, but to demand 
that they keep the Sabbath. What stand do we take here on the 
Sabbath? We must do something definite, something Jewish, 
something American. Let us stop talking about Zionism and 
leave that to the men who feel they want to devote their ener- 
gies to realizing an ideal and let us with proper enthusiasm make 
reform Judaism something worth while for the house of Israel. 

Rabbi A. G. Moses — I rarely enjoyed a treat such as I had 
this morning in listening to the paper. The Mission of Israel. 
I believe as an historical development of the mission idea in 
Israel, Dr. Kohler's paper will rank as immortal in the days to 
come. But in all the papers I missed something as to the prag- 
matic side of the subject. My father, who stood with Isaac M. 
Wise in the working out of his life's dream, detached the mes- 
sianic idea from the historic side and followed it as a pragmatic 
question. He believed the philosophy of Judaism based upon 
its past was capable and should be unfolded to the gentile 
world. He died disillusioned. But I believe the methods of 
the churches are worthy of copy and emulation. Let us not 
waste our efforts on discussion only. Let us try to do some- 
thing definite, something that will stimulate thought — something 
that will bring results. The disciples of Dr. Kohler and the 
spiritual sons of Dr. Wise are not satisfied with words, they 
want these dynamics put into the spirit of Judaism. 

Rabbi Goldenson — In the paper of Rabbi Morgenstem I felt 
that he used the adjectives German and American Judaism in 
two different senses. When he spoke of German Judaism, he 
meant Judaism as developed by the Jews of Germany. When 
he spoke of American Judaism he meant quite a different thing. 
American Judaism can mean three different things. It can 
mean Judaism as developed by the Jews of America; it can 
mean Judaism as developed in response to conditions in America 
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and it can mean Judaism as developed in response to American- 
ization as a type of idealism. There was, so far as I know, no 
German Judaism in response to a conception of germanism. We 
are happy to say that never did the German Jew fee! that he 
need recreate his Judaism bo that it would square with certain 
conceptions of German life. This gives us an opportunity to 
differentiate between German Judaism and the other so-called 
national forms of Judaism. 

Rabbi Cohon — I feel that Rahbi Philipson failed to get one 
word UBed by Rabbi Neumark, and that was when be said that 
in its essentials American Judaism does not differ from the Juda- 
ism of the rest of the world. Perhaps our American spirit may 
need aomething of the stimulus of Judaism as much as Judaism 
may need certain things gained from American life. Rabbi 
Schulman drew a comparison between a living tree and a tele- 
graph pole. If Judaism is a living tree it does not matter where 
it is. Environment counts to a certain degree, but it does not 
condition the fruit. There is a future for the Jew in America 
as well as in Palestine. In America Judaism has not spelled 
failure. Democracy must be applied to religion in America. 
Dr. Wise applied and completely emancipated woman in the 
synagog. We need more of that spirit of democracy, and if we 
realize our duty in this spirit and apply it, we have a future. 

Eabbi Newfield — I want to remark to the last speaker that n 
fruit tree will not produce the same fruit in every clime and 
place. Environment has much to do not only with the fruit, but 
with the idea as touched upon. I want to protest against the 
statement of a previous speaker that we stress too much the 
idea of Americanism. Wo cannot lay too much stress on this 
idea. To me Americniiism and Judaism are synonymous terms. 
I find in them the same high ideal and life purpose; one lead- 
ing to God and the other to a righteous self-sustaining, free 
government. We teachers must find in Judaism everything 
that will strengthen our national life. I believe in Judaism and 
I think the principles which it teaches are such that it can be- 
come universal. I believe in Americanism because I find therein 
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also the principles which are destined to become universal. By 
a union of the two I believe the whole world can be made over 
and justice and liberty brought to alt peoples. I interpret 
Americanism along the lines of the ancient idea of the Jewish 
God 89 to ethicB and righteouBness. To me Judaism is universal 
and can be developed more fully in America because it is free. 

Balbi Clifton H. Levy — It is difficult to define American Juda- 
ism because it did not start either with Wise or with Einhorn. 
Judaism developed here not because of these leaders, but be- 
cause here was a soil on which it could develop. In this country 
and in this environment we are getting a final growth and a 
perfect development— something which hitherto had been im- 
possible. American Judaism is not an objective tiling. It can- 
not be studied in books, it must be grown up to, lived up to, 
experienced. This is the reason that a great number of the 
immigrants have not been able to understand the preachings or 
enter into the spirit of American Judaism. Their minds have 
grown up in another environment. You may transplant the 
grape, but you cannot always adapt it. and often it will be an 
entirely different fruit. We make the mistake and think we 
can write about it and describe it. We cannot. It has to be 
lived. We can give it to our people, but I doubt if it would 
grow anywhere else. 

Rabbi Simon — I believe if Isaac M. Wise were alive today he 
would make the mission idea the dynamic force in Israel. In 
much of our talk we confuse the mission idea with the mes- 
sianic. The mission idea, born in the soul of Abraham, developed 
as part of the character of Judaism — never anything else. The 
messianic idea is temporal, growing historically, taking on the 
nature and characteristics of each country. I am coming to 
feel that the Zionist movement is simply another adventitious 
movement detached from the so-called mission idea. Our pro- 
gram in America is twofold — to make the mission idea a funda- 
mental part of American Judaism and to take the mission idea 
and democratize it. 

Rabbi Morgemlem — I regret exceedingly that Rabbi Kohlcr 
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could not be here to aum up his paper, oe he undoubtedly would 
have been anxious to do. Personally, I feel that out of this dis- 
cussion and exchange of opinion Bome thing constructive may 
eventually come and that is primarily all that I had in view. 
I had no intention of solving the problem of Judaism in America 
or of evolving a final or perfect program. My sole ambition waa 
to face the question frankly and squarely so that from tliia be- 
ginning something definite, something positive, may grow. 

The main objection that has been voiced has been about the 
term American Judaism and the emphasis laid on Americanism. 
Let us face the situation. If you see a negro, you do not say 
this is a black man. If you meet a white man, you do not eay 
this is a white man. But when you meet one whose color is 
dubious, you say this is a mulatto. We are somewhat in the 
same position. In the past we spoke of reform and orthodox 
Judaism and the terms were appropriate. The conflict was 
between those two things — refonn and orthodoxy. But we have 
reached the beginning of a time when the terms will no longer 
be needed — we have passed beyond that stage and we speak 
merely of Judaism, But there is still a conflict between the 
form Judaism has taken in this country and takes in other coun- 
tries. Judaism has its fundamentals in America which are the 
same as in every other country. I took it for granted that we 
would agree on the universal and eternal elements. I did not 
use the term American Judaism to distinguish a particular 
phase of Judaism, but to distinguish the particular things which 
make Judaism have a different color and aspect in America 
than in other countries. In that sense and not to emphasize the 
element of Americanism did I use the term. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE OP 

AMERICAN JUDAISM 

David Lefkowitz 

The theme that has been assigned for consideration at this 
time precludes by its very wording a technical, detailed study, 
largely of pedagogic formulae, such as has been frequently pre- 
sented before this body. It demands that we rise out of the 
necessary preliminary treatment of the Jewish educational prob- 
lem to a larger outlook of the subject, so that we might at a 
later date return to a study of the details with greater freshness 
and a truer orientation. For it suggests that the Jewish teach- 
er^s problem is not small nor only for the present day, but bound 
up rather with the greatest element of our Jewish hope, the 
future of American Judaism. And with the spirit of the pre- 
eminent teacher, Isaac M. Wise, hovering over this conference 
it is proper that we give the highest and noblest treatment to 
the subject that was closest to his heart and that we contem- 
plate it from the lofty vantage ground from which he ever 
viewed it, its relation to the future of American Judaism. 

The form in which the subject has been cast suggests a vital 
nexus between Religious education and the Future of American 
Judaism. It is in no way exaggeration to say that the future 
of Judaism depends entirely upon the kind of religious educa- 
tion the present generation receives. The apathy that is so 
perceptible in the religious life of American Judaism of today is 
wholly due, it would seem, to the reduction of the life-giving 
stream of Jewish knowledge and culture to its shallowest. We 
have resorted to the dangerous procedure of tying up the very 
artery of Jewish inspiration. Wliat the former generations of 
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Knur people have received of Jewish knowledge every hour of 
ttheir waking time through the Jewish atmosphere and talk and 
^observance of the Jewish home, what they imbibed through tlie 
I' const.' io us daily study in the daily religious school, has been 
Imbstituted io this generation by an attenuated course of reli- 
■^ous instruction a few hours a week up to the period of C'on- 
■.jUination. Religious education which was the very fabric of 
Kthe Jewish life in the oldeu days has beeu reduced almost to the 
iTanishtug point in the life of the average American Jewish 
ff^ild. And that at a time when the home life was losing aJl 
l|H)wer to teach by example. Is not tliis the true diagnosis of 
Ithe apathy in the Jewish life of tlie present day in America, of 
I that slow response to religious appeals whicli the young man 
Iwid woman among us now give'' It al! comes liack to the 
l-meagreness of the religious education in the past fifteen or 
Itwenty years at least. And dark, indeed, will be the future of 
^American Judaism if we continue thug stinttngly to nourish the 
KbouI of the Jewish people. The Beth Hammidrash must again 
p-oome to be what it was in the olden day so that the future of 
' American Judaism might be a prospect fair and hopeful. 

But if that future is so completely dependent upon the 
present religious education we must determine what we desire 

Pthat future to be before we can decide wliat the education that 
BO fully shapes it is to consist of and what its character is to be. 
We must have a very clear idea what kind of an American 
Judaism we want to develop, before we contrive the machinery 
that will bring it about. It is very certain (hat we do not want 
that American Jewish life of the future to be like the present, 
drifting in an undefined course, knowing neither direction or 
goal, with tlie greal mass ignorant of the past and therefore 
without its inspiration and guidance: left to the mercy of every 

I wind of materialism to drive it out of that course of idealism 
which Judaism has chartered throughout the ages past; a 
Jewish life, empty, expressionless, almost inarticulate, Nor, 
of course, do we want the future American Judaism to take the 
course that one section of our people has already taken in a 
frankly assimilationist direction, seeking as far as possible to 
remove all traces of our eastern origin and aiming to make of 
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the ancient faith a vague UnitarianiBm, or a still more indistinct 
Ethical Culture. And there is no question but that we do not 
desire that here in America our Judaifim shall again curl back 
into its shell and, in its love for the old merely because it is 
hoary, treasure the stains in the picture of Jewish life as much 
as the noble conception and artistic execution and so carry into 
a new day and with deep veneration the excrescences which were 
in the ghetto days protective in their nature against the dangers 
that then faced them, but which now are only ugly and useless. 
Surely we want the future American Judaism to conform more 
and more to the dream of Isaac Mayer Wise, a Judaism liberal 
yet distinctive, modern yet founded on the ancient rock of the 
Jewish law and lore, an American Judaism that does not lose 
its Judaic flavor in the American atmosphere, but the better 
retains its beauty by stripping from its age-grown branches the 
broken twigs that weigh it down and so give room and sunlight 
for the flowering forth of the blossoms of the universal elements 
in the ancient faith to thrive in this free American environment. 
He dreamed of an American Judaism quick with the spirit of 
the modern time, answering every moral and inspirational need 
of tlie present day, beautified and directed by the lamp of Jewish 
scholarship and moved to noblest endeavors by the urge of the 
old prophetic spirit, a Judaism neither shallow nor superficial 
with a lack of deep-seated convictions, but sturdy and strong to 
give its characteristic impetus to the new social developments 
and wise and true and purified to make its further contribution 
to the spiritual life of humanity; in short, an American Judaism 
that shall at the same time he worthy both of America and Juda- 
ism. It should take on the glories of the old Judaism in Baby- 
lonia with its cohorts of great scholars and teachers and with 
its great academies nourishing the rank and file of Israel; of 
Egyptian Judaism with its Philos conversant not only with their 
own literature, but with all the science and philosophy of their 
lime, training its Saadlas not only to erudition in the Law, but 
also to an enthusiasm, that obtained for him a call from a far 
country, for bringing the great draught that he dipped from 
the past in such manner to the lips of the people that they were 
spiritually refreshed; of Spanish Judaism with its Maimonidea, 
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its Ibn Gabirots and HaleviB attuning Judaism to the reguant 
philosophy and defending it when harmonization was impossibie, 
and above all with its whole congregation of Israel so led by 
its great men that Judaism was to them lovely and living, dear 
enough to sacrifice their life for it, attractive enough to abide 
by all their days. These ancient glories shall be the gloriea 
of American Judaism, dreamed Isaac Mayer Wise, coupled with 
something new — the assurance tliat we will not be tlius develop- 
ing Judaism as iu the Golulli, without hope of touching even 
the circumference of the general life of the country, be it Baby- 
lonia, Egypt or Spain, but that we are part of this beating, 
throbbing life of the great republic and are giving our religious 
and social and spiritual contribution to our country. This was 
Isaac Mayer Wise's noble dream of the future of American 
Judaism. 

We cannot have that kind of American Judaism by just wish- 
ing for it; we must work for it, preparing the soil, planting the 
seed and plucking out the weeds. Then if we work and pray iu 
due course the bud will open and the fuU glory of the flower 
of American Judaism will come into view. At this time as at 
DO other in Jewish history we have but one single factor upon 
which to count in this process of preparation. We cannot de- 
pend upon the Jewish home, speaking generally, either to suggest 
or to teach what we feel the new generation must know of Juda- 
ism; we cannot depend upon the unconscious yet so powerful 
influence of a Jewish environment, a Jewish ghetto-life, to trans- 
mit either a Jewish outlook, tradition or inspiration. There is 
but one agent at this time which is at our hand and that is the 
conscious religious instruction in schools and classes, in the pulpit 
and the study. 

Religious instruction, then, is vital for the building up of 
the future of American Judaism, and largely now as of old the 
children, Bonim are the builders, (D''313). Religious education, 
therefore, must be far more earnestly pursued than it has been 
during the last thirty years. More time, more thought, more 
study must be given to it, its structure must be reared on larger 
and more ambitious foundations and more intense effort must 
be spent on it. It cannot remain the rather neglected, minor. 
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subsidiary, dilletaute affair it dow is and hope to get more than 
a very dim and distorted replica of the AmericaD Judaism that 
we Bketched above. 

We must, at the outset, get away from the misconception of 
tlie^e latter days tliat JewiBh religious instructiou is only for 
the young, that it is preliminary to the Confirmation and ends 
there. We must get back and get our people back to the old 
and true conception of Jewisli study as being part of the iut«l- 
lectual and spiritual nourislunent of all Israel, child and youth, 
man and woman. We must revise our programs of study so 
that courses shall be provided not only for the children through 
ihe period of Confirmation age. but also for those of high school 
age, and then men's classes, women's circles, Bible study 
courses that shall provide opportunities of luiowledge of our 
Jewish heritage to all ages. It is true that high school depart- 
ments have been inaugurated in the few communities and adult 
classes in a few inoi'c, but these are like oases in a desert and 
attendance in the adult classes especially is not so large as to 
be very hopeful. We must make Israel the People of Ihe Book 
and restore religious education to the high place where it will 
command the aiteirtion not only of the Jewish child, but of 
yonth and adult as well. We must make no half-hearted, but a 
iwrious attempt at bringing all Israel back to its aptritual 
treasure-house. 

To make the subjects fit the ages of the scholars, we must 
carefully diversify our treatment of each. The same subject can 
be taught to a kindergarten class and to adults, but the treat- 
ment must be different. The creation story must be made a 
story of Light and Joy to the six-year-old child, while the same 
story to the adult must be either a lesson in comparative reli- 
gion or of idealism against materialism. Of course, Jewish 
history must be taught and in no lop-sided fashion : the minutiae 
of Bible historv- must not be so mulled over that the history of 
the 2,000 years following is given scant attention and hasty 
treatment. But the most important change tliat must take place 
in our religious teaching is the npinl in which Jewish historv' 
shall be taught, not as a scries of dates and events in the dim 
past, but as sublimated experience which acted upon by the 
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980116/8 peculiar power becomes & light on our present path and 
^1 solvent for our modern problems. It is so to be taught that 
Tits dry bones will be made to live and move, through the spirit 
met life that the teacher breatlies into it. Never is it to be taught 
twitiiuut reference to the present. At every step opportunities 
■will offer themselves to discuss the problems and perplexities of 

■ iDodern Israel and the opportunity should never be allowed to 

■ iMss by. Such a treatment of the Jewish historical studies will 
Ikeep us from becoming like unto Lot's wife, turned to a pillar 
vOf salt because she ever looked backward. It will make the hia- 
^tory hour a living, breathing period, for it will be in constant 

touch with the pulsating present; and it will give the stabilizing 
force, so necessary in American Judaism, through the habit thus 
I developed of turning to the past experiences of Israel in con- 
sidering any step contemplated for Israel in the present. It 
need hardly be stated that the history hour is the time when a 

I real glowing enthusiasm for our people and its mission should 
be the natural outcome of the lesson. 
But Jewish history shoidd never be taught without bringing 
in i-lose connection with it Jewish literature. Israel being the 
People of the Book, its history is in many respects a book his- 
tory and the book should never be far from the hand when his- 
tory is being studied. In the Bible history the words of the 
Bible itself should be used as much as possible, the Psalms 
should become a very real possession of Israel's youth by memory 

» studies, and the words of the prophets should surely be read to 
i>ring clearly before the pupil not only the teachings of those 
■eel's, but the enthusiasm and conviction of their utterance. It 
may be that the Psalms should be taught in connection with 
special studies in ethics, though a course in ethics apart and by 
itself should not for a moment be thouglit of in a ciiildren's 

• school. In a history lesson the ethical thought of purity of mind 
may stand out prominently; then is the time to turn to a 
Psalm like the 24th, "He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart", and so the entire Psalm may come under the attention 
and study of the class. So could many of the Midrashim be 
introduced as part of the class work in connection with some 
; historii^al reference. For the classes beyond confirmation and 
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eepecially adult classes special courses in Jewish literature should 
of course find their place. 

The study of Hebrew has beeu sadly neglected in our courses 
of religious study. Aud having in mind now only the future 
of American Judaism, it seems that jnat a little thought would 
make clear the necessity for more intensive Hebrew study than 
we have contented ourselves with giving to our people these days. 
If we keep Hebrew prayers and responses in our services, how- 
ever few tJiey may be, we have of necessity it seems to teach the 
new generation sufficient Hebrew not only to read those prayers 
and responses, but also to comprehend their meaning. That such 
prayers and responses should be retained in our ritual is sug- 
gested not only because of the psycliological effect produced by 
the use of the holy tongue, but urged also upon us by the con- 
sideration that it is one of the strong strands in the bond of 
united Israel, The text-books to bring within the bounds of 
possibility the teaching of Hebrew to the point at least of in- 
telligent use of our ritual in the short sessiona of the religious 
school have been prepared and their use demonstrated satisfac- 
torily. All that is needed is a real desire on the part of the 
rabbi and teacher that the Hebrew be studied. After Confirma- 
tion, courses in advanced Hebrew might certainly be offered and 
the study encouraged in high school classes and adult classes 
as well. But there hardly seems the shadow of an argument in 
favor of making Hebrew an elective with children from six to 
fourteen, as is done in a number of schools. Sis years of com- 
pulsory study of Hebrew, even in the short sessions once a week, 
will at least bring the child an understanding of the Hebrew 
prayers of the ritual. 

Nor must Jewish song be neglected in the curriculum of 
the religious school period. The old time Jewish home rang 
with songs of praise ta God on the Sabbath and the holidays 
and the holy days. Each occasion and festival had its distinctive 
song. And it was the Z'mirot that added a touch of happiest 
glow to the life of the Jew, so frequently darkened by the hate 
outside. These songs became the vehicle of his most ardent love 
for and trust in God. Through them all his devotion to God 
was vocalized. They added poetry to even the moat sordid life 
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ud euviroDment. They Douriehed the religious seDtimentG far 
more than direct eshortatiou. The American Jewish home is 
silent, no praise songs of Hallel ring throughout the rooms on 
the holidays, no bridal song greets the Sabbath's advent. The 
child can bring that bleEstng of song back to its parental roof, 
KB it has brought other benedictions. And our congregations in 
public worship have in great measure become spectators, an 
audience, not an assembly of worshipers. The people miss the 
best that the house of God can give them, when they are passive. 
The future American Judaism must be reverent, prayerful and 
praiseful. Congregational singing will help to bring that about 
more than any other one thing. And it has been found very 
difQcult to bring the congregation into active participation in 
the service, especially in joining in congregational singing. Un- 
fsmiliarity with the songs is partially responsible, but self- 
consciousnese is moet to blame. Both of these drawbacks to con- 
gregational participation in the service will be removed by pay- 
ing special attention to the study of Jewish songs in the reli- 
gious school. 

This can be done in connection with a religious service with- 
out which no religious school session should begin or close. Bnt 
the service must he for its own sake, too. It should put its 
stamp upon the school, its character of consecration, its humility 
before God, its reverence for holy things. The service should be 
filled with just that spirit, it should be short though unhur- 
ried, speaking the child's prayer in the child's language. It 
should be far more song than spoken word, it should contain all 
the important rubrics of the public worship, the responses and 
general character and form, so that the child will not find a 
violent change in passing from the children's service to the 
adult's. 

Jjet us realize once for all that a curriculum such as has been 
suggested cannot be taken care of successfully in the hour and 
K half once a week which is all that most religious schools offer. 
If we are going to make our religious training take on a more 
serious purpoee and have it bring about more than trifling results 
we must be convinced that the short session of one day a week 
must be supplemented by further sessions some time throughout 
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tlie week. Od Sabbath morning an hour before the service from 
9 to 10 or even to 10:30 can be utilized for a religious seesioD. 
That would immediately increase the time now generally given 
liT a hundred percent, and would not be difficult to arrange. A 
mid-week session presents more difficulties, but the Ti^mitd 
Torah» with their thousands of children have been able to over- 
come them. W'e might, too, if we were earnest about the matter. 
Of course the greatest difficulty is in the attitude of the parents 
whom we have habituated to think lightly of religious education. 
They do not complain when the child is kept out of the air in 
the dancing school after 4 o'clock or at its music lesson, bat 
when a mid-week session is broached for tlie religious instruction 
of the child the fear of lack of play is immediately voiced. The 
child certainly ought to have time for play, and we may come 
to an arrangement in the public school system in which a mid- 
week session could be had in school time and the play time of 
the child remain uncurtailed. But in the meantime something 
must be done, and done quickly, that the spirit of our religion 
may be kept alive. It is in our power, if we earnestly set the 
matter before the parents, to increase the present single abort 
session to three sessions, trebling the time we now give. And 
it can and should be done now without waiting for possible relief 
through public school arraugement in some distant future. To 
effect such changes requires a burning enthusiasm and an un- 
bending devotion to the Jewish canse. 

Not much need now be said about the place in which the 
religions instruction is to be given, for most congregations now 
realize that adequate arrangements must be made for the school. 
But attention has not been generally directed ioward proper 
equipment and paraphernalia for the school. We have depended 
too much on words and too little on symbols which work their 
influence in undreamed of wa^ upon the pupil who uncon- 
sciously drinks in the storj- they have to tell. The reference is 
to properly selected pictures on the walls, to mottoes and qnota- 
tions on the blackboard, to maps and drawings, etc., to books 
on many subjects related to the studies of the class in the school 
library, to the school paper, to the school play, to the simple 
little class dramatic expression of the storj' under study. 
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But above all the problem of the religious school is the prob- 

1 of teachers. We may have a flue curriculum and sufficient 

me and Bessions to impart the knowledge of that curriculum, 

lire may have a fine scliool physically and splendid equipment, 

■ but if we have not the teachers the soul of the school is not 
fthere. Of course traiucd teachers are needed in the religions 

•hool even more than in the public school, although the train- 
King in some respects is in a different direction. We suffer 

■ jFrom a dearth of religious teachers of the trained sort. Two 
vleachers* colleges in connection with our theological seminaries 

training teachers, but we know that tliey supply almost 
fwholly only a local need. The Jewish Chautauqua has a helpful 

■ «0UTSe that can bo taken by correspondence; it seems to me that 
1 to the hundred smaller communities this course offers the best 

solution to the problem of the teacher and deserves much larger 
encouragement at tlie liand of the rabbis than they have thus 

^far given it. In connection therewith a norma] course should 
be offered in every community for the training of the religious- 
school teacher. Then will even tlie short time spent in the reli- 
gious school not be wasted or utterly misspent by false or inade- 
qaate instruction. The teacher is the crux of our religious school 
problem, teachers for the children and the proper leaders for 
. the adult classes. That and the time element arc the things to 

■ which we should give our attention as never before. 

I The future of American Judaism is wrapped up in the reli- 

' gious instruction of the present generation. By the careful and 

conscious planning and by seriously setting ourselves to work 

out the resulting program there will rise in this blessed land an 

J American Judaism such as Isaac M. Wise dreamed of, such as 

■ he consciously planned for, American, modem, with no contra- 
I dictions tearing apart faith and life, a throbbing, pulsating 
llorce that shall be the old Judaic prophetic spirit, again vocal 
I and vital for the same ideals, and able to create and inaugurate 
I new movements on this soil that shall lead man nearer to his 
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THE JEWISH CONCEPTION OF JUSTICE 

Max Bbichlbr 
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X. Justice and Mercy. 

Intkoduction 

About a year ago a very prominent minister of the (Jospel, 
Rev. Dr. Charles A. Eaton, pastor of the Madison Avenue Bap- 
tist Church of New York City, speaking at one of the submarine 
corporation yards to a large number of foremen, warned them 
against pro-Germans, who "in a hundred ways might attempt 
to impede the work'*. *^hen you find such a man'*, he said, 
"donH wait; don't say to him, 'Come, let us talk this over*; don't 
ask him to have tea; knock his block. And when he comes 
sneaking around with a bomb, don't say, 'Let us pray', but take 
him out there on the marsh, and tie him down, and place the 
bomb on his chest. Light it, and stand oflf, and watch him blow 
to his Kaiser — to hell".^ These are powerful words of an in- 
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dignant human being, but they hardly accord with the well- 
^ known and well-advertised teachings of the Christian Church: 
"Ye have heard it hath been said, 'Aa eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth', but I say unto you that ye resist not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the 
other also. And it any man will . . . take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thee 
to go a mile, go with him twain. ... Ye have heard that it 
bath been said ,'Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself and hate 
thine enemy',' but I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them who despitefuUy use you and persecute you; that ye may 
be children of your Father, which is in heaven; for He maketh 
Bis sun to rise on the evil and on the good; and aendeth rain 
on the just and the unjust".' 

I. CHHiaTiANs See Lioht 

This distinction between the Jewish conception of retaliatory 
justice and law and the Christian conception of love and mercy 
and non-resistance to evil has ever b^n proudly emphasized by 
the Church. Yet in these days of storm and stress, in these 
days of clashes of arms and conflicts of ideas, many of the leaders 
and dignitaries of the Church seem to have been converted to 
the Jewish ideal of social ethics. The chaplain of Columbia 
College pleads against "softness" in dealing out justice to Ger- 
many.* The Archbishop of Canterbury scouts the suggestion of 
Professor Deisaman for "the mutual forgiveness and conciliation 
among Christian circles of all belligerent nations", and insists 
that "righteousness must be vindicated, even though the vindi- 
cation involves BternnesB".' And now comes Pope Benedict 



*nr. G. Deutaph points out (in the B. U. C. Monthlg. DMember. 
1016) that there U no EUch passage in the whole Jewish Bible, or, for 
that nntter in the Talmud, which recommendB Anything like the words 
quoted. 

» Matt. V. 38-45. Cf. Nedarim 3»b. 

* Literary Digtnt. New York, Nov. 30, 1918. 

> IbU., JaD. 4, 1910, p. 31. 
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with an Encyclical Letter (dated December, 1918), in whicli 
the Catholic Episcopate throughout the world is urged to pray 
for "a true peafie, founded upon the Chrialian principle of jus- 
tice."* 

Thus justice, yea, stem justice, has become a Christian prin- 
ciple by adoption, for which we Jews are indeed thankful. Some 
good Christians even dare to go one step further, and speak 
approvingly of the high and holy hate of the Psalmist, who ex- 
claimed: "Ye that love the Lord, hate evil".' Says one Chris- 
tian minister: "With so much evil existing publicly, unblush- 
ing, tolerated, even protected, all I have to say concerning those 
unchristian invectives (of the imprecatory Psalms) is, that I 
devoutly wish we had more men to-day with red corpuscles in 
their blood, who would grow augry just that way against sin, 
and stay angry long enough''.* Some of us have also enjoyed 
the spectacle of a large number of Anglican Bishops favoring 
the revival of the so-called "unchristian" stanza in the British 
National anthem, which reads: 



"0 Lord our God, arise, 
"Scatter his enemies, 
"And make them fall ; 
"Confound their politics, 
"Frustrate their knavish tricks", 
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One of tlie prayers in "The War and Life", a book of medita- 
tion written by a Catholic, reads as follows i "My God, when 1 
think of the enemies of my country, I am possessed by a feeling 
of tlie deepest hate. , . , My God, how can it be Thy will 
that I . . . shall not hate these infamous people with all my 
heart?"'" "The Church has erred", says the editor of the St. 
Ijouis Republic, "in preaching submission rather than teaching 
equality, liberty and fraternity"." And a contributor of the, 

*Nev> York Timet, Dec. 7, 1B18, p. 6. 

'Pa, XCVn, 10, 

■ See fiomilelio Review, N. 7., Feb. 9, 1018, p. 147. 

• JAtcrary Digest, N. Y., Oct. IS, 191G. 

>«Ihid.. Dec. 4, IBIG. 

II Ibid.. Feb. 22, ISIO, p. 36. 
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Outlook pertineDtly asks; "Can the father of three sons who are 
about to encounter these . . . brutes, limit himself to . . . 
milk-and-water emotion? Is it his Christian duty to love his 
enemies to so heroic a degree? Was it irreligious in David to 
pray God to destroy their joint enemies? It is still our partial 
comfort to recite oue of the imprecatory Psalms. Tliey possess 
some of the safety-valve quality of words commencing with 
aspirate or dental."'^ A similar appreciation of the imprecatory 
Psalms comes from Gerald Stanley Lee, the author of Crowds, 
who makes tiie following confeasiou : "There was a poet and a 
soldier some thousands of years ago wlio put more real religluu 
(and put it, too, into his imprecatory Psalms) than has been 
put, I believe, into all the sweet whininga and spiritual droopings 
of the world in tlirce thousand years. I do not deny that I 
would quarrel, as a matter of form, with the lack of urbanity, 
with a certain ill nature in the imprecatory Psalms, but with the 
spirit in them, with the motive and mighty desire, with the 
necessity in the man's heart that was poured into them, I have 
the profouudest sympalh)'". Lyman Abbott, the preaelier-editor, 
apologetically argues thus: "'Does not the Bible declare that God 
is Love? Yes. It also declares that 'He abhors the bloody and 
deceitful man'. Love and liate are not in co us i stent. As the more 
one loves music, the more abhorrent to him are the 'crude colors 
which swear at each other" ... so the more he loves his fel- 
lowmen, tbe more ho hates robberj- and oppression". '* 



II. A God of Justice 



Thus after two thousand years of experimentation with a 

sweet and sentimental God, modem Christian thinkers revert to 

the old prophetic notion of a God of justice," who loves justice 

\ and hates iniquity,'^ who judges the world with righteousness 

I and peoples with equity," who has no regard for persons . . . 

31 Article War and Hate, Thv Outlook, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1917. 

!•;&«„ April 15, IBIS. 

I* Ph. IV, 2. Cf. Jer. XXIH, «. 

18 Pa. XLV, 8: XI, 7; la. LXI, 8; Cf. Dgb. Rah. V, 8. 

'•Pe. xcvm, e. 
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who executes justice for the fatherleea and the widow,*^ vlio 
condenms the wicked, to bring hia way upon his own head; and 
justifies the righteous to give him according to his righteous- 
ueas." The Jew conceived God as D^iy bv lp''Tt the very em- 
bodiment of the universal principle of justice." Judge Wendell 
Phillips Stafford, of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, so forcefully expressed this truth by calling our atten- 
tion to the fact that while "other peoples have pictured Justice 
as the angel standing beside the throne, waiting with the glitter- 
ing unsheathed sword of vengeance, or holding before her blind- 
folded eyes the poised and pendant balance ; the Jew went beyond 
all that. With the boldness of the seer, he cried, 'Justice and 
judgment are the foundation of Thy throne', as much as to say; 
God's very throne is built upon His justice, and if God Himself 
could fall away from justice. He would, in that same moment, 
fall away from power".'" As the Zohar puts it: cj'priMT H£3pin 
BflffOa K^K in^K W^ n3'lp. "The very power of the Holy 
One, blessed be He, is derived mainly from Hia love of justice"." 
Yes, Israel conceived God as mighty and powerful,'* or, to 
use the apparently disparaging terminology of H. G. Wells, Israel 
fancied the Deity as the Creator-God.*' However, this Creator- 
God did not govern arbitrarily, this omnipotent King did not 
abuse His power, but rather used it to crush wickedness, to help 
the weak and oppressed, and to secure justice for the widow and 
the fatherless." The Midrash tells ns that when Abraham 
pleaded with God for the city of Sodom, he aaid: "Even though 
Thou art omnipotent, and no appeal from Thy decision is pos- 

I'Deut X. 17-18; II Chron. XIX, IT; cf. Aho%h IV, 22. 

!• 1 Kings VIII, 32. 

i*Ber. Rah. XLIX, 18; Yoma 37a, Cf. Deut. I, 17; H Cbron. XIX, 8. 

*»Amerioa.n Ivraelite, Cin., Feb. 12, 1814. Cf. Ph. LXXXIX. 15: 
XCVII, 2; IX, 8: Midrash Oadol. oK Xin {Ozar Midrashim, ed. Eiaen- 
Btein). N. Y.. 1915, VoL I, p. 80) ; Deb. Bab. V, 2. 

tiZoliar Vaghi (to Qen. XLVin. 16), Wilna, 1894, VoL I, p. 464, 
Cf. Ps. XCTX. 4; TanhuTTM Mishpatim, ch. I. 

"Deut. X, 17. 

IS Bee Preface to '■Ood—the TnviHble Sing", H. G. Welte. 1917, 
pp. X nii<l XV. Cf. Is. XLTI, S; XL, 12-16; XLV. 12, 18. 

«Deut. X, 18; Is. LVII, IS. 
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sible^ still Thou, as Supreme Judge of the world, must ever act 
justly^',** 80 that ^Thy holy name be not profaned'*.** And 
Rabbi Yose, the son of Nehorai, points out that throughout his- 
tory, the Lord has always been on the side of the oppressed and 
persecuted.*^ 

III. Power and Justice 

Men of power and influence, therefore, are urged to imitate 
the ways of the King of kings, and to utilize their position and 
authority for the purpose of achieving justice among their fellow- 
men. For, as the Psalmist has it, the moral strength of a ruler 
lies in loving justice,^' in judging the poor of the people, in 
crushing the oppressor and rescuing the children of the needy.** 
^'By justice a king establisheth the land, but he that exacteth 
gifts, overthroweth it".'^ "He that faithfully judgeth the poor, 
his throne shall be established for ever*'.'^ "A wise king sifteth 
the wicked, and tumeth the wheel over them''.'* "It is an 
abomination for the mighty to commit wickedness, for only by 
righteousness is a throne established".** 

The rulers of Judah and Israel were continually admonished 
by the prophets not to use their power for selfish ends, not to 
eat "the fat, and clothe themselves with the wool of the sheep",** 
but rather "to strengthen the weak, to execute justice . . ., 
and deliver the spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor".*** "A 
king must reign in righteousness, and princes must rule in jus- 
tice".** For on the final judgment day, God will hold the lead- 

26Ber. Rdb. XLIX, 19. Gf. Tanhuma MiahpoHm I. 
^•Yalkut to Gen. XVIII, 26a. 
27 Vayikra Rah, XXVII, 6. 

2«P8. XGIX, 4; XLIV, 8. Gf. Ethics of 0. T., H. G. Mitchell, Ghi- 
cago, 1912, p. 394. 
29 Ps. LXXII, 4. 
•oprov. XXIX, 4. 
SI Ibid., XVIII, 6. 
82 Ibid., XX, 26. 
88 Ibid., XVI, 12. 

84 Ez. XXXIV, 3. Gf. Is. I, 23; IH, 14-16; V, 8. 

85 Jer. XXI, 2 ; XXII, 3. 
88 Is. XXXII, 1. 
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era of every generation responsible for the status of justice in 
that particular generation.^^ Indeed the rabbis tell us that the 
fame of practically all the great leaders in Israel has ever de- 
pended on their sense of justice and on their interest in the 
administration of justice.^^ Moses was deemed great because he 
could not stand by and see an Egyptian taskmaster unjustly 
smiting "a Hebrew, one of his brethren'\'* Samuel was num- 
bered among the foremost leaders of Israel, because ^%e judged 
Israel all his life, and went from year to year in circuit to 
Bethel, Gilgal and Mizpah; and he judged Israel in all these 
places'\*® David's fame as an ideal king was due to the fact 
that ^Tie executed justice and righteousness unto all his people".*^ 
Similarly the reign of Jehoshaphat was renowned, because he 
endeavored to strengthen his kingdom, '^not by riches, nor by 
glory'^ but by extending the influence of the courts of justice, 
and by impressing the judges with the importance of their posi- 
tion." 

IV. Judges and Justice 

Judges were regarded as the representatives of the Supreme 
Judge of the universe in dispensing justice on earth,** and by 
rendering just decisions they became, as it were, God's partners 
in creation.** They were required to consider every case care- 
fully,**^ and not allow themselves to be influenced by sj^pathy, 
prejudice, or other personal emotions.** They were urged never 
to forget that the Shechinah was present at all court sessions.*^ 



37 Zohar Ruth. 

38 Tanhutna Bhofetim. 
89 Ex. n, 11-14. 

40 1 Sam. VII, 15-17. Cf. 8ah, 66a. 
«l Chron. XVni, 14. 
42 II Chron. XIX, 6-10. 

43 Cf. Ex. XXII, 7, 27 ; Banhedrin 66a, Sotah 10a. 
44flfa6. lOa. 

^^Ahoth I, 1; Sanhedrim 7h; Yeb. 109b; B. M, 117b. 
^^Kethuhoth 106b. Cf. O&noemmg Ju9tioe, Lueilus A. Emery, 1914, 
132. 
47 Ber. 6a. Cf. Yalkut to Ps. LXXXII ; Tosefta Swthedrm Ch. I. 
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Only Guch were deemed worthy of sitting Id judgment on others 
who were themselves free from ajiy taint of unjust action,''* who 
"feared God, loved truth, and hated unjust gain".*' The ap- 
[(ointnient of an unworthy judge in Israel was as reprehensihle 
as the pjantizig of an Asliera near the altar of the Lord." A 
judge who deviates from the straight line of justice, say the rab- 
bis, defiles the land, profaues tlie holy Name, causes the Sckechi- 
nah to depart, the sword to prevail, and Israel to be exiled." 
Indeed all world cataclysms and disturbances may always be 
traced to the inefficiency or dishonesty of judgea," 

V. The Unitebse and Justice 

For justice is not only the foundation of God's throne, it is 
the very foundation of the universe. Said Rabbi Simeon, the 
son of Gamliel: "Do not underestimate the importance of jus- 
tice. It is one of the three pillars of the world- . . , Re- 
flect, then, judge! and consider tliat by any unjust verdict 
thou mayest disturb the equilibrium of the universe.'""' In other 
words, justice, like the plumb line, has the universe on its side. 
"Secret retribution", says Emerson, "is always restoring the 
level, when disturbed, of divine justice. It is impossible to tilt 
the beam. All the tyrants and proprietors and monopolists of 
the world, in vain set their shoulders to heave the bar. Settles 
for evermore the ponderous equator to its line, and man and 
mote, and star and sun, must range to it, or be pulverized by 
the recoil."" Yea, oven the Creator Himself, maintain the 



"B. 8. 58b. Ct. Ez. XXIU, 45. 

'•Ex. XVIII, 21. 
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rabbis, miut nuige to it. ^^Whaterer I do^, mjb the Holy One, 
blessed be He, ^ do in accordance with strict justice. For were 
I at any time to act otherwise, the world would return to 
chaos".^ And once, so we are told, the sun and moon actually 
threatened to cease functioning, unless justice be done to Moees, 
the son of Amram.** 

VI. Human Socibtt and Justice 

Justice being the essence of God and the foundation of the 
universe, it must needs be the basis of human society.*^ Even as 
our physical organism was devised for existence in the atmosphere 
of our universe, so our moral organism was devised for existence 
in justice. Every faculty craves for it, and is more intimately 
concerned about it than about light or heat^ or the laws of 
gravitation. Leaving justice, we leave our natural element. 
^Justice is the ligament which holds civilized beings and civil- 
ized nations together. Wherever her temple stands, and so long 
as it is duly honored^ there is a foundation for social security, 
general happiness, and the improvement and progress of our 
race.''^ ^If violence is the salvation of brutes, the salvation of 
man is justice^. ^Justice, justice shalt thou pursue, that thou 
mayest live and inherit the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee".** **If ye thoroughly execute justice between a man and 
his nei^bor; if ye oppress not the stranger, the fatherless, and 
the widow, and shed not innocent blood in this place . . ^ then 
will I cause you to dwell in this place, in the land that I gave to 
your fathers, for ever and ever.**^ Justice is the only highway 
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to proBperity and peace." "The work of justice shall be peace; 
and the effect thereof quietness and confidence for ever"." "Job- 
tice and peace kiss each other"." Social unrest and war, accord- 
ing to the rabbis, are the result of injustice." 

Adumbrations of the growing sense of international justice 
may be found in the admonition not to despise an Edomite or 
an Egyptian,'" as well as in the reeentment shown against the 
lack of international amenities on the part of Ammon and Moab, 
who did not meet Israel with bread and water, when he "came 
forth out of Egypt".*" Anialek was hated because of his unfair 
and cowardly method of attack, because he "smote the liiiidmoat 
of thee, all that were enfeebled in thy rear, when thou waat 
faint and weary.'"' The unpardonable sin of Damascus, in the 
eyes of Amos, was "the threshing of Qilead with sledges of 
iron". The unpardonable sins of both Gaza and Tyre were "the 
carrying away of captives to deliver them up to Edom", and the 
disregard of the "brotherly covenant", as if it were a mere 
"scrap of paper". Likewise the moat flagrant crimes of Edom, 
Moab and Ammon were, in the judgment of the prophet, inter- 
national in character.'" Isaiah suggested a sort of League of 
Nations between Egypt. Assyria, and Israel, as the first step 
to ideal international relations, blessed by the Lord thus: 
"Blessed be Egypt, My people, Assyria, the work of My hands, 
and Israel, Mine inheritance",** He prophesied, however, that 
no union of nations would ever bring about an era of peace 
unless the peoples developed a supreme desire for justice; unless 
"the peoples recognized that there was a sovereignty above the 
sovereignty of nations, and a moral law above the laws of kings 

»' Ter. Taaaith IV; Midrash Haahkem. Ch. VII; Mekitta Uiihpatim. 
Ch, I. Cf. Ex. XVin. 23. 
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and GonDcilr'. *^A]id it shall oome to pus in the end of dnjs, 
that the mountain of the Lord's hoose shall be established as the 
top of the mountains, and diall be exalted aboTe the bilk; and 
ail nations shall flow unto it. And manj peofdes diall go and 
sajy *C<Hne je, and let ns go up to the monntain of the Lard, to 
the house of the God of Jacob; and He will teadi ns of His ways, 
and we wiU walk in His paths'. For out of Ziaa shall go farCh 
the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And He 
.^hall judge between the nations, and shall decide for manj peo- 
ples; and thej shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pnming-books ; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall thej learn war anj more.^* 

^^I. IsiuLEL AXD Justice 

The Jew's conception of justice seems to have been a kind 
of a composite of both the classical definition, cansiiuis ei per- 
peiua voluntas ju$ suum cuique iribuendi (a constant and per- 
petual will to render to each one his ri^t), and the modem 
idea of justice as ^Hhe equilibrium between the full freedom of 
the indiridual and the restrictions thereon necessary for the 
safety of society".*^ But in addition justice meant, to the Jew, 
the soul of the universe^ the living spirit of human society. In 
Judaism justice became an intent passion, an overwhelming 
impulse; and doing justice a sacred rite, a holy ordinance. '^The 
distinguishing characteristics of Judaism^, says a Christian 
writer, ^is that it strove to replace a system of unrestricted 
might by a system of law and order based upon morality".^' 



70 18. n, 2-4. See Outlook, Dec 1, 1918. 
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"This world", claims Judge Stafford, "owes its conception of 
1 justice to the Jew."" "Charity'', complains a recent editorial in 
the St. Louis Republic, "that is the one virtue which you will 
hear emphasized, and it is in the emphasis of that virtue that 
the weakness of the Church Jiea. The rich malefactor can and 
does give alms. He takes a dollar from the laborer and throws 
him back a penny through the Provident Association. Having 
given charity, he feels cleansed and pure of heart. His multi- 
tude of sins has been covered. The Church smiles upon him 
and lauds his virtue"." And Dean Charles R. Brown, of Yale 
University, deplores the fact that "the Church emphasized the 
personal and private virtues of sobriety, chastity, kindliness and 
the like. It had been preparing the souls of men for residence 
in a blissful hereafter". Yet no adequate attention has been 
given "to the organized life of man in political and economic 
relations"." Judaism, on the other hand, looked upon just rela- 
tions between man and man, between nation and nation, as the 
cornerstone of its religious structure. The Jewish ideal of a 
righteous life may be epitomized in the Midrashic phrase 
D3'niE'B3 riK lIDffK 'JKl jnn nK noff. "Guard ye diligently the 
administration of justice, and I will take care of your souls", said 
the holy One, blessed he He.'* The very word for a pious and 
God-fearing man in Hebrew is p'^Tt, i. e., a man who lives in 
accordance with the principle of justice and righteousness." 
Abraham was favored by God. because he was "to command his 
children and his household after him that they may keep the 
way of the Lord, to do righteousness and justice"." When the 
prophets undertook the task of defining religion, they always 
defined it in terms of justice. In their judgment "no virtue 
was so truly great and Godlike as justice". "Hate evi! and 
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love the good, and establiflli justice in the gate", cried Amos." 
"I bate, I despise your feasts, and I will take do delight in your 
liolemo aesemblieH. Yea, tliough ye ofTer me bumt-offering» and 
meal-offerings, I will not accept them. . . . Let juetice well 
up as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream".'" Micah 
deiined religion as "doing justly, loving meroy, and walking 
humbly before God.'"" Similarly Isaiah claimed that tlie basis 
of religion wua "to seek justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow"."' "He that walketh righteously, 
and speaketh uprightly ; he that despisetli the gain of oppres- 
sion, that shaketh hJs hands from holding of bribes ... he 
shall dwell on high"." Jeremiah insisted that praise was due 
to him only who understandeth and knoweth God as One who 
exercises mercy, justice and righteousnesB, and who delights in 
these things." Ezekiel'a description of a religious life consisted 
mainly of just relations between man and man."* The writer of 
Proverbs declares, "To do righteousness and justice is more ac- 
ceptable to the Lord than sacrifice'".*' Rabbi Samuel, the son 
of Nahmcni. tells us that when David was repeatedly harassed 
by the innuendoes of his enemies for not having been allowed to 
build the Temple, God assured him that his impartial adminis- 
tration of justice was of far greater spiritual value than the build- 
ing of the Temple." Justice, say the rabbis, is as important as 
all the Ten Commandments taken togetlier. Hence it was re- 
vealed to Moses at Marah, long before Israel reached Sinai, as 
it is written (Ex. XV, 25) : "There He gave him a statute and 
judgment"."" Of all tilings created, justice was the most cher- 
ished by God (Is. LXI, 8), hence He gave it to His most beloved 
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son, Israel (Hoseu XI, 1)." Indeed, were it uut for ttic sake 
of justice, Israel might never have received tim Torali."" 

iHrael'g final redemption is also conditioned by a return to 
the ideal state of jnalice."' 'ITie prophets and sages of Israel 
never lost faith in justice as the atl-powerful motive in the lives 
if nations and individuals."- Even though they saw injustice 
flourish and prosper, even Uiough they witnessed the mighty of 
the land oppressing the poor and the weak, with impunity;'* yet 
having known God as essentially just, having been imbued with 
the idea that justice permeated all creation, they proclaimed 
tiieir conviction of the final triumph of justice, the final victory 
of that divine, universal law."* The Messiah, the ideal ruler of 
ihe future, was pictured as one who "will judge tlie poor with 
righteousness, and decide with equity for the meek of the land"." 
Eight€ouaness shall be the girdle of his loins"," and "he shall 
execute justice aud righteousness in the land. In his days Judah 
shall be saved, and Israel dwell in safety; and this is the name 
whereby he shall be called IJplX mTV "The Lord is our justice"." 
the messianic era proclaimed by the prophets, all the evils 
that existed in the old social order will be banished for ever, 
■while justice triumphant will be permanently established. 
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VIII. Justice, Impabtial not Sentime: 



The aim of Judaism was not merely to prepare for "a blissful 
hereafter", but primarily to make life on this earth blessed," 
"Who siiall sojourn in Tliy tabernacle, who shall dwell upon Thy 
holy mountain? He that walketh uprightly and worketh jus- 
tice, and speaketh truth in his heart".'" And justice was con- 
ceived not merely "in the vulgar sense that judges have to decide 
honestly and candidly arcording to the law, but in that higher 
sense, that the law itself has to be shaped so as to protect the 
weaker, the poorer, from oppression, from over-toil, from iniquity 
and from cruelty; so as to put also a restraint to the excessive 
accumulation of power and wealth in the hands of a few monopo- 
lists".""" There are many things which DTK *3'73t legally, may 
be right, but n^DlP ^i''1Zt morally, are absolutely wrong.'"' To 
be sure the Jew had his written statutes and ordinances. These, 
however, by no means proved a yoke and a burden to Israel, as 
Church historians and theologians want us to believe; but rather 
marked an advanced stage in the evolution of social justice. For 
written law eliminated caprice and favor which were natural 
concomitants of the older system of individual decisions passed 
by elders, tribal chiefs, or priests."" But the students of the 
written law had also to be students of justice. Moses' charge to 
the judges: "And judge ye justly",'"* is interpreted by the 



"■The Jew had his doctrine of future retribution as a. natural corol- 
lary to his ideal of divine justice. (See II Mace. VT, 26; VII, 34; Wis- 
dom of Solomon IV, 19 seq.; Red. 32b, 40b; HuUn I42a; Ter. Hagigak 
II, 2.) Yet he never over-empiiaaized or over-worked the belief in a 
future life. Cf. K. Kohler's Jeicish Theology, p. 124. 

BoPs. XV, 1-2; cf. Pa. XXIV, 3-5. 

100 Prof esaor Tlieodore Reinach of Paris in his address before thi; 
Judaeans, Jan, 30, 1019. See American Hebreio, N. Y., Feb. 14, lOlfl. 
Cf. The Btkicn of the Halakah, J. Z. Lauterbach, Yearbook, C. C. A. B., 
Vol. XXni. p. 2690'. 

Ill B. K. 5Bb. 

'o^Cf. Fhiloa. Rev., Vol. XV, p. 386; also Lauterbach, C. C. A. R. 
Yenrhnok, XXin. p. 268. 

ii>«Deiit. I, 18. 
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TabbiB to mean: "Be first sure of the justice of the case, then 
render thy decision"."" 

Judges were advised to use their common sense,'"'* aud ad- 
monished not to allow any personal Bentiment or sympathy to 
influence their verdict.'" "Thou shalt not respect the person of 
the poor*',"" calls forth the following rabbinical comment: "Thou 
art liable to say, 'since he is poor, both I and his rich opponent 
are bound to provide for his sustenance, hence I may just as 
well favor him in judgment'. Therefore Scripture sounds the 
warning, 'Respect not in judgment the person of the poor"'.'** 
The rabbis also call our attention to the words of the Psalmist: 
"Do justice to the afflicted and destitute" ;"" justice must be the 
guiding principle even in the case of the afBicted and destitute, 
and not sentimental love. The business of the judge ia to render 
justice, not to rob the rich for the sake of the poor."" And 
when one of the rabbis attributed to King David the practice of 
paying out of his own treasury the amount due from the offend- 
ing poor in reparation of damage or wrong done to others, Rabbi 
Nahman declared that, in his judgment, such action was rather 
apprehensive; for frequent procedures of that sort would kill the 
very spirit of impartial justice. It would tempt many to cheat 
and defraud their fellowmen, knowing beforehand that not they, 
but the royal judge, would have to make amends and pay in- 
demnity.'" 

The rich and the mighty of the land, however, were expected 
to respect most scrupulously the rights of the poor and the 
weak, and severe punishment was meted out to any one who 
dared to infringe on the personal and property rights of the 
weaker element of the community. There is a clear indication 

nitsim. 7b. 

11' Cf. Buihen Uinhpal and Belh Joseph eh. XV. Note also that 
I J^in niD denotes merely "common BenBe"; see Ynma 43a. 

I'Deut. I, 17; Kethuhath 10.?b. Cf. Sab. llSa, atso The Ethics of 
I the Old Testament, p. 170. 

"Lev. XIX, 15; cf. Ex. SXllI, 3. 

MSifra IV, 2. 

!i»Pb. LXXXII, 3. 

i« Yalkut ad loe. 

nDt*. fl«6. V, 3. 
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of Each general Hcntunent in the spontaneous reply of David to 
Nathan's complaint of the rich man who had flocks and herds, 
but "spared to lake of his own flock and of his own herd, to dress 
for the wayfariuj; man that was come unto him, bnt took the 
poor manV lamb", who had no other possessions. Such out- 
rageous conduct at out-e aroused David's anger, who exclaimed: 
"As the Lord livcth, the man tliat hatli done this deserveth to 
die; and he shall restore the Iamb fourfold, because he did this 
thing, and because he had no pity.'"" 

Such a s])irit of justice to-day would not allow a man who 
bad stolen a coal mine to be dealt with more leniently than "the 
woman who picked up coal on the tracks". Such a spirit of 
impartial justice would not permit a man who had stolen a 
whole railway to be less severely punished than he who had 
stolen the railway's old iron. Such a spirit of justice would 
he severe with both the Bourbonists and Bolsheviki. "Favor 
not the person of the mighty", is the admonition of the writer 
of Leviticus;"" upon which the rabbie comment: "Thou mayest 
lie inclined to say: 'Wliy, this man is rich, he is a member of a 
famous and influential family, how can 1 put him to shame. 
how can T disgrace him and his innocent relatives in public?' 
Therefore it is written, 'Respect not the person of the mighty".""* 

"The ancient Jews", declares a modern Christian writer, "in 
dealing with crime, were animated by the principles which pre- 
vail to-day. The Old Testament enjoins. that criminals should be 
punished according tn their desert; severely, but not barbar- 
ously.""' inn riK pin 31p^ "Let justice pierce the mountain","* 
I'13 D^Dmo ]'K"JJo personal sentiment of mercy can be shown 
in the administration of justice""'' are familiar Talmudic ei- 
presaions. The rabbis felt that "justice is that which is exactly 
right. It is a plumb line. A plumb line can be changed only 
by throwing it out of plumb. It may then be any kind of a 



"HI Som- Xn. l-a. Cf. r/i« Elhicn of the O. T.. p. 77. 

i'»Lct. XIX, 15. 

>'*SiJVa IV, 2. 

lis See HomiUtic Rev., N. Y., Vol. LXXV, p. 365. 

'■■Veb. 02a, San. 6b. 

^f Ketluthoth 84a. 
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line", "Our merciful Father can no more be too liberal with 
him who viotatee the moral laws of life", says Rabbi Haninfth, 
''than the stomach can be too liberal with him who violates the 
physical laws of nature"."* Wbs not that the feeling of the 
American judge wlio, with tears running down his cheeka, passed 
sentenee of death on Professor Webster in 1849? "You and I 
were classmates", he said, "but the law must take its coarse". 
Was not that the feeling of Abraham Lincoln who, looking over 
the bloody field of Gettysburg, said in a broken voice: "This 
is awfnl, awful, but it must go on"? 

IX. Justice VEitara Chakity 

There seems to be a great deal of truth and common sense 
ill the words of old Humphrey Baskerville, an interesting char- 
acter in "The Three Brothers", by Eden PhilHpots. Humphrey 
thinks that "justice is firm ground; mercy is not. It is so easy 
to be merciful to people who have sinned against somebody else. 
But mercy is slow poison, if you ask me. It rots the very roots 
of justice". Judge Thomas, of Alabama, in au address deliv- 
ered at Nashville about twelve years ago, declared that the large 
number of homicides in the United States was due partly to 
the fact that juries are swayed by sentimentality in seeing, for 
instance, the grief or suffering of a guilty prisoner's wife, and 
are heedless of the dmiger to society involved in freeing the 
prisoner.'" "The mawkish sentimentality with which the crim- 
inal is sometimes regarded in these days, demands the most 
strenuous protest. An entirely misplaced pity is often lavished 
upon him, whereas it is society, outraged and dishonored by 
his crime, which really deserves i-ommiseration''."'' It is not a 
question wliether or not mercy shall be shown. The real ques- 
tion is when shall it be shown, and to whom shall it be shown; 



"■B. K. 50a: Ber. Rab. LVII, 4. Cf. Bemkoth 33b. also the con- 
tention' of Hprbert Spencer in "Eduoati<m" (p. 178) that parents, "na 
miniBters and interpreters of Nature", have no right to ward off the 
canaeqaeni^eB of conduct from their children. 

"»See The Outlook, N. Y.. Feb. 16, 1917. 

iv>jHdaiiim As Creed and Life, M. Joseph, p. 447. 
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to the one or to the many, to the guilty or to the innocent, to 
the murderer, or to him who may be his next victim if he goes 
free. Says Rabbi Simeon, the son of Lakisfa: "He who mani- 
fests a spirit of mercy where firmness is demanded, will most 
probably prove iinsusceptible to mercy when conditions really 
require it. Saul, for instance, showed mercy to the treacherous 
Amalekites (I Sam. XV}, hut acted most barbarously towards 
Nob, the city of priests, where he smote with the edge of the 
sword both men and women, children and sucklings (I Sam. 
XXII, 19).'^' In our own days the international question is: 
whether mercy and sympathy be shown to outraged Belgium or 
to unrepentant Germany? Hear what a Western editor has to 
say on that subject: "Pacifists will now come out of hiding, 
and show mercy to the defeated. They will come bearing bou- 
quets, asking permission to offer consolation to the prisoner, and 
to leave tracts and flowers in the cell. . . , Heaven spare us 
from mush".'" This sentiment is re-echoed by the Milwaukee 
JouTTial.: "Out upon all such sickly sentimentality 1 To put 
Germany where she belongs, to make her pay for the wrongs she 
has inflicted, to render her helpless to pounce upon the world 
in the future, that is the duty which we owe to civilization and 
to posterity".'" But these mushy pacifists and sickly sentimen- 
talists may quote to these editors the memorable words of the 
New Testament: "I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you. do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them who despitefnlly use you and persecute you; that ye may 
be children of your Father, who is in heaven; tor He maketh 
His sun to rise on the evil and on the ^ood; and sendeth rain 
on the just and the unjust".'" 

The policy of "Go and sin no more","* may he very beautiful 
and fanciful in theory, but does not seem to work well in the 
average human society. Even a man of the type of Judge Ben. 
Lindsay, "the friend of the friendless boy", emphasizes the 

111 Koheleth Rob. VTI, 33. Cf. Toma 22b. 

i" Kaman City Star, quoted by Literary Digetl, Nov. 30, 1918. 

itflSpe I.ilernri/ Digest, Dec. 28, 1918. 

ii'Matt. V, 44-4B. 

13B Joba Vm, 11. 
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ict that firmneas is aseessary in solviug the problem of the boy 
Perimiiial. "You cannot reform a bad boy'', he maintaioB, "by 
patting Jiim on the back, and telling him to be good". Some 
atronger measure is needed.'^' Br. Kohler is certainly right 
when he says: "Love as a principle of action is not auSciently 
firm to fashion human conduct or rule society. . . . Love 
without justice leads to abuse and wrong. , , ."'" Yea, love 
without justice may lead to such a perverted system, in which 

I only the criminal, the murderer, the moral outcast, or the mental 
defective is conscientiously looked after by society, is well 
housed, well clad, well fed, and given a vocatiooal training; 
while the individual who is unfortunate enough to possess a 
healthy body and a healthy soul, who is mentally and morally 
normal, who instinctively clings to law and order, but who 
happens to have been born of poor parents, in a slum atmos- 
phere, surrounded by untoward conditions, and who scouts 
charity and love, but asks for justice, for an opportunity to 
LnMrn enough, so as to be well housed, well clad, well fed, and 
lEve enough leisure for bodily or mental recreation ; such a 
tman often meets with no sympathy, is utterly neglected, if not 
RKOwled at by so-called philanthropists, lovers of mankind. 
■ Moreover some of these very philanthropists are liable to prove 
»«tremely unjust to the healthy man or woman employed by 
liiiem, and at the same time proclaim from the housetops their 
I love of mankind, by advocating prison reforms, the building of 
Isew reformatories, the construction of better hospitals and better 
linsane asylums. Then if, after all their charitable efforts, a 
iTOice of protest is heard from the ranks of the "Great Un- 
' washed", these lovers of mankind hold up their hands in dismay, 
and speak of inexplicable human ingratitude. They recall to 
mind the tender-hearted lady who lovingly petted a stray kitten, 
and tried to shower affection on it. But the more she coddled 
kit, the more it meowed, and twisted, and tried to get away. 
IThe good, sympathetic lady could not understand the spirit of 
iBiigrat«fulneEa that possessed that rebellious kitten, until a passer- 



>M Sm- Outlook, Feb. 29, 1018, p. 477. 
^^1 Jewish Ttteology, p. 4S6. 
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by called her attention to the fact that wliile she was fondling 
the little kitten, she was all the while standing oa its tail. After 
all, the writer of Proverbs was right, when he said : "The kisses 
of an enemy are burdensome".'-* 

X. Justice and Mebcy 

Let us not forget, however, that though the Jew refused to 
substitute love for justice, he felt that justice must occasionally 
he supplemented, or rather complemented, by love and mercy. 
To be sure the Jew was convinced that harmony and order coidd 
lie secured only hy emphasizing justice, and that sentimental love 
without justice would produce social and moral chaos.'" The 
.Tew was convinced that justice must be humanity's watchword, 
evil must be resisted, crime must be adequately punished. But 
he also felt that "the highest form of justice consisted in pun* 
ishing with love, that love and punishment could easily go 
together. A loving father would uot hesitate to punish his 
child for wrongdoing. Impunity encourages crime, while pun- 
ishment, inflicted in tlie right spirit, may reform and benefit 
llie criminal.'"''"' Indeed Rahhi Yehudah Hanasl asserts that to 
force a thief to restore some stolen property, is to render him 
a charitable service.'*' Justice muni he seasoned with mercy; 
hut none the less it must in the main be justice, twt mercy sea- 
■luned with juslive. Justice is the basis of the pyramid, mercy 
ils apex."' To exalt mercy above justice is to place the pyramid 
on its apes. 

In actual life "there is no real difference between justice and 
love. Love is justice. If my neighbor deserves my love, it is 
his due. Ijove to be moral, must be justifiable".'*' "Mercy is 
only another name for justice. It is only another expression of 



iMProv, XX\1I, 6. Cf. JudaisiH aa Greed and Life, p. 448. 
iM Cf. "Ctmoerning •funtice", L. A. Emery, p, 67; At Paraaholh 
Iteralcim, VoL I. Ahad Knnm, Odcssu, iat)», p. 173: Jem«h Theology, 
p. 122. 

""CI. Holmes' Inlroductvm to Wiadom of Solomtm. 

'"SanhedHn fib. Cf. Ber. Bab. XXXnl, I; Deb. Rob. V, 3. 

"=Cf. Al Porashalh Derakim. VoL I, p. 171. 

133 Judaism an Crred and lAfe, London. 1903, p. 400. 
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the same infinite and diviae face. If we ever think of mere? and 
justice as warring with each other, it is only because our view ie 
narrow and contracted".'"* True justice, according to the 
Zohar. is but an amalgam of justice and mercy.'" The prophet 
recommends both in Hie same breath: "Execute true judgment, 
and show mercy and compassion every man to his brother".'" 
Likewise the Psalmist sings: "Righteousness and justice are the 
foundation of Thy throne, mercy and truth go before Thee".'" 
The proverb, "To do righteousness and justice is more acceptable 
to the Lord than sacrifice","' has its parallel in "I desire mercy 
and not sacrifice".'" Moses, the protagonist of strict justice, 
had his counterpart in his brother Aaron, "'who loved peace, 
pursued peace, and always endeavored to make peace between 
one man and his neighbor".'*" The kings of Israel were known 
as ion ""a^D, merciful kings,'*' and the people of Israel wore 
eliaracterized as D*3Dm '33 D^JOmi merciful children of merciful 
ancestors.'*- Rabbi Jacob points out that in all three divisions 
of the Bible, in the Torah, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, 
OBtPD (justice) is placed between IDTi (mercy) and npTX 
(charity), because absolute justice can hardly be attained.'*' 
Hence even judges were occasionally permitted to deviate 
slightly from the straight line of justice ]^in miCD C'3B^ , if 
there were extenuating circumstances.'" Rabbi Yohanan even 
claims that Jerusalem was destroyed because legal, pedantic jus- 
tice only held sway.'*' 

I" Judge Stafford, quoted in American Itntelite, Feb. 12. 191*, 

i"ZoAar Kedoahim (ed. Wilna, 1894), p. 170. 

"W Zecharitth VII, 9. 

'"Ph. LXSXnC. 15. 

'MProv. XXt. 3. 

■ »»Ho«ea VI, 6. 

'•"StwUicrfrtn Bb. 

uil Kg. XX, 32. 

^*»YebamoiK 79b. Cf. Jewwh Throhgy, p. 489; JeteiaK Bugeniea, 
M. Reichler, N. Y., 191(1, pp. 14-15. 

*^ Midraah Hagadnl, quoted in Beth Hamidnuk (ed. A. Waldra, 

aw, 18B3) to Psalras IJCXXIX, IS. 

ttMekilta Yithro: B. M. 30b; B. C lOte; Cf. Ex. XXII. 2-. 
Prov. VI, 30; Al Famshath Derakim, Vol I, p. 170, 

"B. if. 30b. Cf. article io fltmow Law Reo., April, 1907, by 
Dran John H. Wigmon-, concerning modern ayRtem of I^al justice. 
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Moreover the God of Israel vas not only a Qod of Justice, 
but also the God of the Heart. "Merciful is the Lord and juBt", 
asserts the PsalmiBt, "yea, our God is compasBionate".'*' "With 
reverence and awe the Jew bowed his head and said, 'Our God 
is a consuming fire', and then he lifted up hia head in child- 
like confidence, and said, 'His mercy endureth forever'. He saw 
that the two truths were not really two, but one. He thought of 
God as a King who wrapa creation around Him like a garment, 
and yet he felt Him to be a Father who leans down to catch 
the lowest whisper of His child".'*' "Like as a father hath com- 
paBsion upon his children, so hath the Lord compassion upon 
them that fear Him"."* Rabbi Yohanan says HSID nnKffCipD ^33 
ITiUmiJ? KSID nnt* DC, nS'pn bV inMlJ "Wherever Scripture 
speaks of the greatness and omnipotence of the holy One, blessed 
be He, it at the same time refers to His humility and benevo- 
lence''.'" And the Midrash tells us that when God was about to 
create the world, He was in the position of one who desired to fill 
up some empty glasses. To pour hot liquid into them would cause 
them to burst, to fill them with ice-cold liquid would cause them 
to break. He, therefore, first mixed the hot and cold liquids 
together, and then poured the lukewarm mixture into the glasses. 
Similarly God thought: "If I create the universe by the Midath 
HaraJi<hnim (attribute of mercy) only, sin and injustice will 
prevail; if, on the other hand, I create the universe by the 
Midalk lladin (attribute of justice) only, few mortals will be 
able to stand before My judgment throne; I will therefore create 
the world both by Midath Hadin and Midath Harah^mim" .^"' 
At the Red Sea God appeared to Israel as a fighting hero, while 



i*«Pb. CXVI, 6. 

oTJudKe Stafford in Amerieum ItraeMe, Feb. 12, 1914. Cf. Deal. 
IV, 24: Ps. CVII, 1; CIV. 1-2; CHI, 13. 

i"Ph. cni, 13. 

•niUeg. 3!a. Cf. Dent. X, 1718; Is. LXII, 16; Pa. LXVIII, 6-fl. 
Bee alw> Tertulluin. Bk. II. Ch. XII. 

iBoppr. Wat. Xn, 15. Cf. Brr. Rah. XLIX, 20. 

See alxo Abixlah Zarah Sb; Hagigah 12b; Mlclrash Hupotk EUjaK, CXVI 
i), Ocar MidrMkim. Vol. I. p. 170. 
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tt Mount Sinai He appeared as the Ancient of Days, replete with 
mercy. Yet these were only two phages of the same Deity; He 
waa the same in Eg}'pt and at the Red Sea. He will be the same 
in the future as He was in the past; He will be the same in the 
world to come as He is in this world; as it is written (Deut. 
XXXII, 39), "See now that I, even I, am He, and there is no 
god with Me"."' Wherever Jehovah is used as the name of the 
Deity, it points to one phase of the Deity, to the divine attribute 
of mercy; Elohim, on the other hand, is supposed to emphasize 
the other phase, the divine attribute of justice. "° "Woe unto 
the wicked who disturb the equilibrium between these two at- 
tributes, and cause the attribute of stern justice to prevail. 
Praiseworthy are tlie righteous whose goodness causeth divine 
mercy to predominate."'" According to Habbi Yose the Gallilean 
the thrones mentioned in Daniel (Chapter VII, verse 9). refer 
to the two thrones of God, the throne of justice and the throne 
of mercy.'" He moves from one throne to the other, according 
to the nature of the culprit and the character of the crime;'" 
and prays, as it were, that the attribute of mercy be ever the 
prevailing influence in dealing with His children, so that, for 
their sake, He may turn aside from the course of strict jus- 
tice."'" The children of Israel are assured that as long as they 
cling to justice, the Almighty will grant them mercy.'" This 
thought is put into the form of a parable by Rabbi Simeon, the 
son of Halafta. A mighty king once betrothed unto himself a 
renowned princess, who possessed a precious heirloom, two jewels 
of enormous value; and the king was pleased to enlarge her 
poBseesion by presenting her with two corresponding jewels. By 
sheer carelessness, however, the princess lost her family jewels; 

>" Yalkut Beahalah (Ex. XV, 3), Ch. CCXCVI. Cf. TertuUian Ch. 
XXrX and Ch. XII. 

imBct-. Rab. XXXm, 4. Cf. XIT, 15, «nd Midnuh TehUim to Ph. 
CI, 1. 

■"Ber. Rab. XIII, 4. 

'i* Hagigah Ha. 

i^s Abadah Zamh 3b; Yer. Taanith Ch. II, end of Hal. 1; Pe»ikta 
Derabhi Kahana. p. 162. 

'«« Ber. Ta. 

i"Cf. Ta„h«ma MlnhpiUm: n^JJD^ IH J'S HCD^ pT V> DK 
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and the king, in his wrath, demanded the return of his own 
two jewels. In the course of time the princess, after diligent 
search, eventually found her long lost family jewels, and adorned 
with them, appeared before the king. When the king beheld 
his beloved in her regained splendor, he ordered his own two 
jewels to be brought forth, and a crown to be made of the four 
priceless gems, constituting the heritage of both houses, and 
then to be placed on the head of his beloved. The princess is 
Israel, and the king is Jehovah, the King of kings. Israel's 
two family jewels are Justice and Righteousness (Gen. XVIII, 
19), Jehovah's two corresponding gifts to Israel are Mercy and 
Compassion (Deut. VII, 12; XIII, 18). Because for a time 
Israel failed to appreciate the great value of Justice and Right- 
eousness, Jehovah too withheld His blessings of Mercy and 
Compassion from her. But as soon as Israel will return to her 
former moral status, and "Zion will be redeemed by Justice, 
and her captives by Righteousness" (Is. I, 27), Jehovah will 
again grant her Mercy and Compassion, and solemnly promise 
that even if "the mountains depart, and the hills be removed", 
Mercy and Compassion will never depart from His beloved. 
Yea, a fourfold crown of glory- will be hers, as it is written: 
^^And I shall betroth thee unto Me in Righteousness and in 
Justice, in Mercy and in Compassion'' (Ilosea II, 21).''* 



DJSCUSSIOX 

Eabhi Cronhach — The scholarly merits of the paper to which 
we have just listened admit of no question and require no dis- 
cussion. We who knew Rabbi Reichler cherish high expectations 
of his scliolarship and, in this paper, we are not disappointed. 
To find any fault with Rabbi Reicliler's knowledge of the subject 
would require a knowledge of the subject far beyond anything 
that I am able to bring to bear. Wlien this paper is printed, it 
will serve as a valuable compendium of information on the 
Jewisli conception of justice. 
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The point at which 1 would euggcst some changes and addj- 
tione lies at the bouiidar^ Hue where Bcholarahip stops and phil- 
osophy begins. Let me indicate the aniicablo differences between 
Babbi Reicblcr and myi^elf. 

In the first place, I disagree with our colleague when he 
afiirniH a^ his own opinion the traditional aDtithesis between 
justice and love. There i& a number of traditional antitheses 
which free and indepeudeiit thinking would lead us to question; 
for instance, the old distinction between mind and matter, be- 
tween body and spirit. There is a dividing line somewhere, but 
-the dividing line does not lie, as we used to think, between mind 
and matter. Those of us who have kept up our study of phil- 
osophy know to what eit^nt mind and matter are not juxtaposed 
realms, but overlapping realms. The same may be said of the 
distinction between egoism and altruism or even of the distinc- 
tion between good and bad. Careful scrutiny will show that we 
have here not antitheses, but interpenetrations. It may even be 
that the contrast between capital and labor belongs lo this class — 
not opposing things as wc commonly suppose, but intertwined 
phases of one and the same thing. And similarly the contrast 
between love and justice. Ijove and justice are not divergent 
things like red and blue, but are simply intermingled phases of 
the same thing like the blackness of the iron and the hardness 
of the iron. 

What is justice? Justice, in the first place, is a sentiment 
Afi tlie quotations in Heichler's paper amply show. Down at its 
roots, the demand for justice is but the assertion of the superla- 
tive worth of humanity. If 1 had written this paper, T would 
have headed the list of quotations with reflections voiced by our 
sages upon the subject of Kihbud ha-heriifot. respect for human 
worth. It is the sentiment which Kant expresses when he says, 
"Treat every human being not as a means, but as an end in 
lumself". A tine exposition of this doctrine is to be foimd in 
Pelix Adler's recent book. An Ethii-al Philofopkt/ of Life — sig- 
nificant how irrepressible is Felix Adier's Judaism. There is no 
point to the entire demand for juKlice aside from this recogni- 
tion of human worth. Once admit this and you already adroit 
that the domains of love and of justice overlap. Rabbi Reichler 
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has given us a valii&ble Ikt of quotations about the supplemeuta- 
tiun of tbe one by the other. I can not escape tlie iiupression 
that when our ancestors spoke of the supplementation of justice 
by love or of love by justice, they were struggling to say more 
than they actually did say. Infrangible habits of thought may 
have constraiued them to speak of "Middalh ha-din" and "Mid- 
dath ha-raltamim" as supplementary; and yet they may have 
sensed in the depths of their souls that it was not supplementa- 
tion, but identity. 

But the term justice covers more than a sentiment. In addi- 
tion to being a sentiment, justice is also a line of action grow- 
ing out of that sentiment. This line of action is itself analysable 
into several components. Que of these components is legisla- 
tion. Given a consciousness of human worth and certain rules 
of conduct follow. Legislation, whether in the form of legal 
statute or of social custom is only an announcement of these 
rules. The Deculog, for instance, which is the world's most 
notable piece of legislation simply describes for us those tenden- 
cies of human conduct wJiiuh emanate from the consciousness of 
human worth. Exactly the same may be said of the latest 
child labor statute or old age pension enactment. Such and 
such only is the point to the phrase, "Social Justice''. Social 
justice means merely that flexibility in our conception of prop- 
erty rights which must be maintained if the larger human rights 
are to be safeguarded and, by human rights, again, we mean 
simply the Kantian treatment of human beings not as means, but 
as ends. How illogical then to speak of a contrast between jus- 
tice and love ! There never was a movement toward social justice 
but took the phrase "Love of Immanity" as its slogan. 

An element of justice, however, far more important than the 
formulation of laws is the application and enforcement of laws. 
This, indeed, is almost the delimitation of the ordinary tradi- 
tional use of the term. Babbi Reichler's paper has an entire 
section devoted to the obligations of judges. Now, a large part 
of the work done in the courtroom is the ascertainment of tacts. 
A law court serves as a barrier against the tide of passion that 
would overwhelm facts. As one of Rabbi Reichler'a quotations 
intimates, justice and truth arc close correlatives. Misapprehen- 
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sion and mieinterpretatioii are the most common forma that in- 
juetice assumes. It would be a generalization hardly too sweeping 
to Bay that every case of injustice involves a lie. 

I doubt whether most of you would agree with me. but if I 
were writing on this subject, 1 would assemble every Jewish 
quotation I could get hold of on the subject of Anger. Anger is 
not only the great opposite to love, but is also the opposite to 
justice, and this not merely because anger involves a negation of 
human worth, but more especially because anger and truth are 
simply incompatible. Impossible for the human mind to be 
angry and to be truthful at the same timet It would take ub too 
far afield to inquire whether the anger causes the untruth or 
■whether tlie untruth causes the anger. We have it none the less 
as a plain, patent, everyday fact that anger involves the com- 
plete derangement of our truth-apprehending machinery. I have 
never known of a denunciation large or small which turned out 
to he truthful. Every denunciation that I have ever heard or 
have ever myself delivered has proved, sooner or later, to be 
the product not of justice, but of untruth born of petulance or 
rage. Not to mention the abuses from which everyone of ua has 
iJiad to suffer personally (how antipodally removed from the 
[irnth!) ; recall only how we Jews used to be denounced as child 
murderers, as well poisoners, as host desecrators and the like. 
Our persecutors felt just as certain of our Jewish nefariousnesa 
as the Rev. Dr. Baton feels regarding that of the man whom he 
accuses of being "pro-German". During the recent months of 
excitement we have only too often meant by "pro-German" any 
American citizen for whom the idea that war is something about 
which to become elated was hard to accept. 

Justice then implies the ascertainment of truth. If inveati- 
[gation reveals that the law has been violated, the next step is to 
rectify the damage and to secure subsequent obedience to the 
law. There is nothing in heaven or on earth to say in favor of 
eeverity except that it may be a means toward this end. Says 
Whittier : 

"All revenge is crime, 
Man is holier than a creed : 
AH restraint upon him must con.sult his good". 
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Severity of any other kind has absolutely nothing to do with 
justice. Such severity is plain vindietiveness, no matter how 
much it may use the word justice as its camouflage. 

We have now reached the point in our discussion where we 
can uncover the real antithesis lying beneath the spurious tra- 
ditional antithesis of justice and love. The issue is not between 
justice and love; the issue is between severity and leniency as 
means of securing justice. 

Much of our severity, as already stated, is as far from justice 
as it is from love. Much of our severity is merely bad temper 
calling itself "justice*'. Your "fiery denouncer'* is not always 
a protagonist of justice. He is often only a weak-willed man 
whose, primitive impulses assert themselves. There may, of 
course, be instances, especially in the handling of the immature 
and the abnormal, when a calmly rational severity may be the 
only effective means of securing justice. I am not sure that I 
have found many such instances in my own experience. Most of 
the severity that I have ever seen has been nothing but bad 
temper. Still I may be mistaken. At any rate, I would interpret 
all of Rabbi Reicbler's quotations concerning rigidity and severity 
as implying not the commendability of bad temper, but as merely 
intimating the possibility that in some cases, punitive measures 
may be the only effective way of doing any good. 

But why does Rabbi Reichler omit mention of Tolstoi and 
Thomas Mott Osborne or more mention of Judge Lindsay? Why 
does he omit reference to such measures as juvenile courts, sus- 
pended sentence, indeterminate sentence, probation, prison reform 
and the like? Why does he fail to point out the talmudic miti- 
gation of various biblical rigors as in the instance of the Sotah, 
the recalcitrant son, the death penalty, and so forth — all of which 
illustrate the superiority of leniency over severity as means of 
securine^ justice? 

To commend severity is not only to give bad temper and, 
therefore, injustice an entering wedge, but is, also, to open the 
door to persecution and oppression. We should retain in mind 
enough liistory to know that what yesterday called wrong, to- 
day calls righteous; yesterday's villains are to-day's martyrs; 
yesterday's Trotskys are to-day's Christs. There has never been 
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a pereef^ution or exploitation in history but has used as ita 
warrant the doctrine of severity as a means of securing justice. 
This is the most dangerouR eveu though the most respectable 

doctrine in the world. 

Very emphatically do I disagree with Itabbi Reichler in the 
alignment he makes between Christianity and Jndaiam. I do 
not see how it could have occurred to anyone, either to-day or 
in ages past, that Judaism has all the severity on its side and 
Christianity all the leniency on its side. There is more "Hell 
Fire" in the New Testament than in tlie Old. The "outer dark- 
ness'' with its "wailing and gnashing of teeth" and the Son of 
Man on his awful judgment throne are not Old Testament, but 
New Testament concepts, while the twenty-third chapter of 
Matthew, the most acrimonious denunciation in the Bible is not 
in the Jewish section, but in the Christian section. Our Chris- 
tion friends say that their Jesus is lowly and loving, but the 
Jesus who is lowly and loving exists only in the hearts of Chris- 
tians who are lowly and loving. He does not exist in many 
passages of the New Testament. The Jesus of the New Testa- 
ment is often a fiery aggressive personality. Worship of him is 
not altogether inconsistent with Hcv. Eaton's attitude toward the 
"pro-German". The Sermon on the Mount, the classic utter- 
ance in favor of leniency, is the most Jewish part of the New 
Testament. Sec Wuensche on this subject. .\nd the Sermon on 
the Mount with its rabbinic parallels, is as much an exaltation 
of justice as it is of love. Unless you are meek, you are not 
going to be just. Unless you return good for evil, you are not 
oing to 1)0 just, A^indietiveness is injustice as surely as fire 
1 heat. 

Rev. Eaton's words, "Knock liis block . . . watch him 
blow to his Kaiser — to Hell", and similar remarks are not, 
as Rabbi Reichler .seems to assume, espressions of justice. They 
are simply outbreaks uf rage. T am decidedly unwilling to say 
that. 80 long as a Cliristian preacher retains his self-control, he 
, is Christian and that when he loses his .self-control he becomes 
I Jewish. Yet, just this is what Rabbi Reichler has inadvertently 
[ said. All of us know, of course, that Habbi Reichler did not 
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mean to say this. Still, his false equation of Justice with 
severity and of severity with Judaism lauds him in this positiou. 

Perhaps the only point at which our Jewish Talmud becomes 
suggestive of an attitude like that of Rev. Eaton is where Rabbi 
Bliezer says, (Erubin, 55b Pesakim, 49b), "It is permissible to 
transpierce an am ha-arez even on a i'om Ktppur that chances 
to fall on tlie 8abbath" or where Rabbi Johaoan says that it is 
permissible to rend an am ka^arei like a hah. Before we get through 
with the Talmud, however, we find Resh Lakish saying (ftuliin 
93a): "Tsrael is like a vine. Its sages are the clusters. It^ 
amvte ha arez are the leaves. Ivet tlie clustera pray for the leaves 
because the clusters are dependent on the leaves". Resh Lakish 
was a Palestinian Amora of the third century and not an Amer- 
ican Christian preacher of the twentieth. 

Not only as a Jew, but also as an American would I take 
issue with Rev. Eaton's "Knock his block . . . put a bomb on 
his chest". To assert that our stars and stripes must ally them- 
selves with sentiments of this kind is to disrespect our flag 
more than did the Prussians when doing their worst. 

The antithesis then is not between justice and love, but be- 
tween severity and leniency as expedients for securing justice or, 
that we might rule out bad temper as outright injustice, let us 
say between rational severity and leniency. In their attitude 
toward both sides or toward either side, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity show but little difference. On this point, Jews and Chris- 
tians are nearly as much alike in their doctrines as they are in 
the success or the failure with which the doctrines are carried 
out in practice. 



Rabbi Clifton Ilarby Levy — ^In printing Rabbi Cronbach's 
remarks T tliink it would be unfair to him and to us to let the 
impression go out that he said that the ten commandments were 
merely a piece of legislation or even the finest piece of legisla- 
tion. They are a set of ideals and not legislation in the sense 
in which that term is usually employed. 



Rabbi Kohler — I followed Rabbi Reiehier's paper with the 
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wannest Bympathy. Our fiiead. Rabbi Cronbach, is so tender- 
hearted that he finds in severity injugtiee. But a just God ia 
indignant and angry at the breakers of the law. Throughout 
the prophetic utterances we find the great champions and advo- 
cates of justice overflowing with indignation at all kinds of 
injustice. Throughout the whole biblical literature, justice and 
mercy are contrasted. The world rests on justice, but we cannot 
afiord to be judged by too severe a justice — therefore God in- 
cluded the other. Until Moses saw the revelation of God justice 
alone ruled the world. Then came this new revelation which 
brought mercy into the world. You have all read Tolatoi. There 
you have the Christian idea of a world ruled by love and yon 
all know what the consequences were. A jurist of high standing 
in Austria assailed the conception of mercy as typified by Portia 
and says that the Jews stood for justice as against the tender- 
hearted weakness of the other. I have long stressed this idea 
of justice and have not yet been swerved from it. 

Rabbi Schtilman—l think that Rabbi Cronbach has bandied 
the subject rather superficially, I do not mean this merely in 
the sense of criticism, but he has not gone deeply enough into 
the matter. Justice is an abstract virtue; the abstract is merely 
the idea. Strict justice means giving a man what is due him. 
There is no question of retribution. The question goes to the 
very root of ethical life. What absolute justice is will require 
perfect intelligence and perfect conscience to decide. It is con- 
stantly the ideal goal towards which we are tending. Therefore 
to say that it is merely a question of temper is superficial. But 
even taking the question of temper I find there is ethical value 
in the righteous indignation of a man. If nothing stirs you, 
if anything can be done and you remain calm, you lack the 
sense of justice. When Moses came down and saw what the 
people were doing, he got angry and broke the ten command- 
ments. A man who cannot get angry is very much in danger of 
losing his sense of distinction between what is just and what is 
unjust. 

Rabbi Heller — I cannot agree with any of the preceding 
ep<'al;ers. Severity, or what may seem severity, may be indigna- 
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tioa and that iadignation, as has been said, may be ri^teous 
and necessary. Acourdmg to the rabbinical statement, yon may 
even hate people who wilfully wrong you. But what I missed 
through all the papers and discussion is a statement of the truth 
that there is sonietliing higher than retributive justice or pre- 
ventative justice — the highest type which I call a foreseeing 
justice. In my contact with people and through my searching 
fur what I consider tJie highest principle I have found that 
retribution is childish and that preventative justice cannot suc- 
ceed because you cannot continue to prevent. The aim of justice 
must be to rise to higher and higher conditions. God's plan is 
not the continual straightening out of things, but the continual 
jJUBliing forward to ever better conditions. I should also like to 
say something about the ideas of justice and love. Justice and 
love more than overlap. There is no real love which does not 
include justice. I could not approve of the quotation which 
presents love as a weakness. It is not fair to define love in 
that manner. 

Rabbi Sale — It seems to me that the keynote of the entire 
subject was struck when one of the speakers said that we should 
not admit the antithesis as presented by Christianity between 
justice and love. Judaism represents the greater love. They 
not only overlap, us the last speaker said, but they are intimately 
associated and the one must include the other for all justice 
grows out of a sense of love for mankind. Every advance that 
has been made in the realization of tlie principle of justice in 
its widest application, individual as well as social, national or 
international, is simply a greater love. We have all agreed that 
the fundamental principle of our religion is to humani7.e — a 
larger measure of liuman justice growing out of a larger senae 
of our love, honor and respect for our fellowmen. 

Rabbi Beichler — I merely used the Christian Church's anti- 
theais between justice and mercy as a basis to show that the 
Christian has come back to the idea of justice in the severe form 
which we have outgrown. The God of Israel is a God of Jus- 
tice. Midas harahamim and midas hadin are but two phases 
of God. There is no distinction between justice and love. 
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THE SYNAGOG, THE WAR, AND THE DAYS BEYOND 

Horace J. Wolf 

The future promises as decided a reconstruction in the reli- 
gious as in the social, economic and political spheres. The war 
has put all social institutions to the test and few, indeed, will 
emerge from that test unchanged and unscathed; the war has 
been a consuming fire, separating the pure metal from the dross. 
A day of reckoning awaits especially that system of religion 
which insistently posited love and meekness and non-resistance 
as the guiding principles of human relations before nineteen 
. fourteen, and in the fall of that year attempted a sudden about- 
face — a system of religion to which we Jews have stood in the 
relation of "His Majesty's opposition", ever since its inception. 
It is interesting to recall how in the years preceding the war. 
Christian theologians never wearied of contrasting disparagingly 
the preachments of the Old and New Testaments; the pacifistic, 
self-negating spirit of the new dispensation being contrasted 
with the so-called harsh, rigorous trend of the old; the golden 
rule stressed again and again as the supreme contribution of 
religion to life; self-sacrifice and submission emphasized as the 
superior ethical modi vivendi, which made the daughter religion 
surpass the parent. Vainly did we protest that the Christian 
ethic never had functioned — ^and never could; that it could not 
be translated from books to life! 

August, 1914, ushered in Christianity's day of judgment. 
There were only two alternatives — either to admit the hopeless 
inconsistency of any war with the Christian gospel and to de- 
nounce it, or to accept the war and attempt to harmonize the 
professions of the past with the practices of the present. The 
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clmrch aa a whole clioae the aeeond horn of the dilemna. Scholars 
and teachers were frantically mobilized to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable — to demonstrate that the followers of the gentle teacher 
of Nazareth were not violating his doctrines of returning good 
for evil, loving their enemies, resisting not evil, etc., when they 
proceeded to kill and slaughter, and to explain to an amazed 
world that Jesus was not the prince of peace; that if he preached 
non-resistance, it was because he expected the world to end 
shortly; that he spoke with oriental hyperbole and that the golden 
rule was never meant to be taken literally, and so forth ad 
nauseam. As one read these futile apologia, one recalled that 
third eyelid, which, as Oliver Wendell Holmes pointed out, ex- 
cludes not all light, but just as much as is wished. No wonder 
that one of the church's keenest minds reviewing these clumsy 
efforts to ignore the doctrines of nineteen centuries, exclaims in 
despair: "When we have time to settle down again it will become 
clear that in this controversy Jesus has been deprived of almost 
all significance and value for this world. Christianity will stand 
forth as a system of thought which blinds the mind, intenaiBes 
hate, pours oil on a conflagration, provides beautiful ideals to 
lure whole peoples to destruction. The ark of God has been sent 
to the battle. It may never come back or be mentioned again ; 
or if it returns, the people may destroy what they have discov- 
ered to be a false and idolatrous Palladium. Christianity will 
be condemned as impossible in peace and dangerous in war". 
The only consistent Christians have been the conscientious ob- 
jectors who protested that as followers of Jesus they could not 
bear arms. I believe it is no mere rhetorical gesture to venture 
that Judaism is on the eve of vindicating its century long pro- 
test against the vagaries of Christianity; the air is filled with 
voices proclaiming the new religion which is to be grounded on 
a "workable" ethics, which is to exalt justice as the cardinal 
principle for human relationships. 

Accordingly, does not the function of the synagog in the days 
beyond the war, as far ag its theological aspect is concerned, 
become clear? It has a lar£e part to play in the founding of 
the new religion; it has an oppori:nnity which is a challenge; it 
has the obligation to sound its voice more and more clearly i^i 
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the coming erg of religious reconstruction. Xow is the time for 
the Bynagog to point out in no lieaitating or uncertain tones, tlie 
fallacies of the dominant religion, and to proffer to a world 
seeking a faith that will match men's needs, the pragmatic ideals 
of Israel's religion. Men are about to recast and revise, revamp 
and rebuild religious fundamentals, and they are uniquely ripe 
for the message of tiie eynagog. The religion of to-morrow, 
which men are drafting to-day, will omit those concepts which 
have in the past been characterized as "Christian" and will in- 
clude, as organic, the very doctrines which have made Judaism 
unique. Our own indifferent ists or faint hearts must be con- 
verted to the wonderful opportunity for world-service offered 
by the coming years, the privilege of aaaiating their fellows to 
hasten the coming religion by holding aloft an ancient religious 
eystem which embodies the truths they seek. Our youth must 
be brought to realize that the mission of Israel is something 
more than a hackneyed phrase, that Judaism is worth living for, 
that it is not an accidental survival, but a faith whose tenets, 
once known, can command the fealty of the hosts who are grop- 
ing for new spiritual truths. Even a cursory study of the mass 
of literature dealing with the religion of the future, reveals that 
it will be bereft of the very elements in the dominant religion 
which were moat antithetic to Judaism, and which Judaism's fol- 
lowers for generations were alone in denying; to-day men are deny- 
ing a place in the coming religion to the very dogmas which Jewry 
alone dared to question from the date of their enunciation. And 
the positive elements in the new religion which men are building 
are not unfamiliar to those who are acquainted with the reli- 
gion of the prophets of Israel. Bo you remember the account 
which H. G, Wells gives of his interview with David Lubin ? "We 
are feeling our way towards a bigger rule"', said Mr. Wells. "The 
rule of Righteousness", said Mr. Lubin. "I told him", continues 
Mr. Wells, "that I had been coming more and more to the idea 
... of the whole world as one state and community and of 
God as the King of that state," "But I say that", cried Mr. 
Lubin, "I have put my name to that. And . . . it ia here!" 
He struggled up, seized an Old Testament that lay upon a side 
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table^ and flung it upon the table. He stood over it and rapped 
its cover, '^t is here in the Prophets.*' 

We must make our youth sense the fact that by their loyalty 
to the faith of their fathers they strengthen the hands of those 
who are endeavoring to establish a religious system which will 
give men tangible ideals, which will end the reign of supersti- 
tion, which will postulate a universal Grod as th^ Father of a 
universal humanity. We must make our youth realize, too, that 
this is the crucial period in the history of Judaism, that the hour 
has struck which will justify the martyrdom of the past, — ^that 
the time has come which will see the acceptance, avowed or un- 
avowed, it makes little difference, of the religion of the synagog. 
As surely as the next generations hold fast to the spiritual truths 
of Judaism, proclaim them fearlessly, so surely will they find 
them becoming the common heritage of humanity. 

It is deeply significant to us, as Jews, to note the frank ad- 
mission of the revolution in Christian thought set forth a few 
weeks ago by Dr. Alexander Gillies: ^There has been a steady 
and steadily increasing change of emphasis in the religious world 
from . . . the glories and horrors of the future to the prob- 
lems and duties of the present; from religion as a personal one- 
ness with a Divine Person to religion as the performance of a 
set of duties; from the subjective elements of a Christian ex- 
perience to its objective manifestations, and especially to activity 
as a normal expression of faith; from the power of righteous- 
ness to flourish in and triumph over the most hostile environ- 
ment to the necessity of a favorable environment for the growth 
of the spirit; from the salvation of the individual or any num- 
ber of individuals to the salvation of society as a whole; and, 
in consequence of all this, from personal character to social 
righteousness or social justice/' 

True, there is a social as well as a spiritual reconstruction 
close at hand. Men are demanding, in tones that will not be 
denied, that social justice shall be one of the first tasks of the 
new era; their demand is fast becoming the great passion of the 
new day. Men are resolved that there shall be not only universal 
and lasting peace, but universal and enduring social righteous- 
ness. Of course, the demand for social reconstruction which 
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[ will end the injusticee of the pre-war world is meeting with 

I opposition from the reactionary camp; the ramparts of vested 
interests founded on special privilege and greedy exploitation, 

I will not fall at the first blasts of the trumpets. All the forces 
of economic or industrial eelfishness are being martialed to stem 

I the tide of thorough-going social refonu. What, here, is to be 

I the role of the eynagog? I do not plead that it should become 
a class institution or that it should sponsor any specific economic 

I scheme. Its criticisms of existing soidal wrougs should be from 
the moral, rather than the economic end, approached from high 

' spiritual ground rather tlian from the low plain of controversial 

\ economics- Nor do I desire to see the synagog occupy the safe 
territory of vague generalities, where it may prate sweet noth- 
ings. One of the keenest but friendliest critics of organized 
religion has well described the function of the religious institu- 
tion in an age in which the issue of social justice is paramount; 

, its peculiar duty, he says, Is "to probe to the quick, to trouble 
people — let organized religion speak its own language — if 
bravely and consistently uttered, if faithfully obeyed, it will be 
found to correspond closely with economic theories widely at 
variance with those on whicii society now more or less uneasily 
reposes; and, under pressure from two diverse directions making 

I for one same end, tJie world may find itself transformed". 

I have no desire to see the synagog of the days beyond the 
war overemphasizing the social message at the expense of the 
spiritual, nor, on the other hand, uvcrstressing the spiritual while 
under-rating the social; nor are these the only two alternatives 
which the synagog must face. But soldiers of the common good 
must reali);e that Judaism has a social as well as a spiritual tra- 
dition, that it has inspirational power for the man who is seek- 
ing to make "justice flow as water and righteousness as a 
perennial stream". Too many splendid men and women, eager 
not only to relieve the wretched, but to fight the causes of 
wretchedness, have imagined that they must find inspiration for 
their mission outside the synagog. The synagog of the new era 
must make a more conscious and deliberate effort than it ever 
has before, to link itself with the men and women earnestly seek- 
ing the redemption of society. In directing its energies into 
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these channels, the syuagog suSere no embarraEement from any 
necessity of ignoring its previous professions; in the resolve to 
support with might and main the forces seeking to end social 
injustice, the synagog has no dogmas of asceticism, of individ- 
ualism, of submission, of other- world] in ess, which will have to 
be thrown on the theological scrap-heap. It has never asserted 
in suave accents that the poor we have with us always, and that 
organized religion's chief concern is the salvation of the indi- 
vidual soul. It has, on the contrary, historic traditions, reach- 
ing back to the days of the prophets and beyond. Rally it to 
the side of those forces which are committed to the dethrone- 
ment of corruption and the enthronement of justice! The ayn- 
agog of the days beyond the war must and will range itself with 
those who strive to eradicate social maladjustment, industrial 
oppression and political injustice- It must and will — because to 
do otherwise would mean that the synagog turns its back upon 
tiie eternal verities of righteous social relationships, which are 
the cardinal principles of the religion upon which the synagog 
is founded. It must and will if it is to be true to itself, for. 
as Dr. Kohler has pointed out in his latest volume: "Judaism 
finds its strength in the oft-repeated doctrine that the moral 
welfare of the world rests upou justice— and Judaism has been 
working through the centuries to realize the ideal of justice for 
all mankind". The church, on the other hand, always dedicated 
itself to the salvation of the individual soul, to the cure of souls, 
regarding each individual as a kind of spiritual phenomenon, 
living "wholly apart in a vacuum of its own creating, and pre- 
senting a spiritual problem to be considered upon its own par- 
ticular merits, witliout any connection whatsoever with any ex- 
traneous circumstances or conditions". The church has always 
sought to save the individual entirely apart from any relation 
which he might have with the social whole. But the religion of 
individualism, in recent years, has suffered the same fate as 
the economics and the politics of individualism. The church, in 
consequence, is again faced with a difficult choice; it must either 
hold fast to the purely spiritual task of "saving the individual" 
and blind itself to the social evils which mould the man or 
woman to be redeemed, or abandon its tenet of the isolated soul. 
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and strive to save the individual by redeeming the world. The 
Bynagog, as I have tried to make clear, has no traditions to up- 
root; it is only maintaining its past professions when it links 
itself with thoee who are dedicating themselves to a program of 
social reconstruction which will abolish the intrenched wrongs 
of our social system. It is only loyal to Judaism at its best 
when it becomes an armory, where men come to equip them- 
selves, and to be heartened for the bitter fight for justice and 
righteousness, I see the synagog entering into the struggle as 
it never has before. I see its leaders and tlieir followers stand- 
ing, not miles behind the fighting line, but in the front trenches. 
I see them accepting the teaching of the best social students of 
our age, that poverty rests not upon individual wickedness or 
inefficiency alone, but upon social maladjustment as well, and 
vowing that social conditions shall be so changed as to stamp 
out poverty for ever. I see them penetrating the domain of 
business, and demanding its complete moralization. entering the 
field of politics, ridding it of its foulness. In consecrating itself 
to the work of social reconstruction, the synagog of the days 
beyond the war will consider no phase of human life foreign, and 
will seek the banishment of its misery and the extermination of 
its abuses. In a word, the synagog will bridge the gap between 
the sacred and the secular, which, by the dictum of the dominant 
religion, has existed for too many centuries, and it will wed 
religion with life: it will become a militant agent for social jus- 
tice, standing shoulder to shoulder with all other forces seeking " 
B like end. 

I am aware that this interpretation of the function of the 
synagog will meet with opposition, that there are those who will 
maintain that the synagog should busy itself with personal 
righteousness rather than social improvement, with theological 
speculation rather than social transgressions, with the holy rather 
than the profane, with things of the heaven above rather than 
the earth beneath, I know that there are laymen who infinitely 
prefer to hear the pulpit wax prolix upon the respective merits 
of orthodoxy or reform, and who shudder at the thought of a 
frank analysis of the relations of capital and labor. But I have 
faith that the leaders of the synagog will he unmoved by such 
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consi de rations ; that they will see that the syoagog of to-morrow, 
uDlees it is to be classed witli the religious institutiona which 
ignore the world which they pretend to serve, cannot and will 
not remain neutral in th<> battle for the social regeneration of 
society. What one of us will not align himself with our beloved 
J. Leonard Ijcvy, who said a short time before his death: "Our 
views of economics may vai7 according to our different disposi- 
tions; yet no man, in whom is a [larticle of moral power, but 
will admit that it is our duty, our highest duty as Americans, 
and more especially as Americans of Jewish faith, to see that 
conditions are changed in harmony with the principles of jus- 
tice''. And to change conditions necessitates the descent into 
the arena where the struggle is to be waged which shall insure 
the triumph of right over wrong; it means the girding of loins 
for A bitter contest, the transition from the comfortable role of 
detached onlooker to the dangerous, but perhaps heroic character 
of participant. 

For centuries wc have hoard it proclainied that justice is not 
only an integral part, but the very heart, of the .Jewish mission. 
Now the opportunity has come really to promulgate our doctrine 
to a receptive world. To promulgate it, not merely by harking 
back to the ancient prophets as the first tribunes of the people 
and the first seers of a world in which justice would be the 
universal law, but by making the synagog the outstanding reli- 
gious institution which calls on men to make justice part and 
parcel of daily life. Lot me read the admission of a non-Jew 
which presents the present situation aw a challenge: "The old 
church with ita creeds and liturgies, its revivals and prayer meet- 
ings, its confessions and conversions, is dead— hopelessly dead — ■ 
rightly dead. And the world is waiting for the new church — 
Christian or non -Christian, it cares not for the name — which 
shall embody the new and true religion of social ideali.sm, social 
consecration, social service; the churdi which shall care — not 
for emancipating men from sin, but for emancipating them from 
the conditions of life and labor which make sin inevitable; not 
for saving a soul, but for saving the 8ociet>' which moulds the 
soul for eternal good or ill. This is the new church which the 
world will attend and support and cherish, and no other". There 
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, are maltitudes seeking such a church to-day ; there are multitude.'' 
who have cut themselves; aloof from church and synagog because 
they have not found any religious institution which meets their 
hearts' desire. And yet these standards are not new; on the 
contrary, they are very, very old. They are standards which 
were set up by no less an exponent of social religion, than Isaiah; 
for are not the words which I liave quoted but a paraphrase of 
his: "Is not this the fast that I would choose? To open the 
snares of wickedness, to undo the bands of the yoke, and to let 
the oppressed go free? and that ye break asunder every yoke, 
la it not to distribute thy bread to the hungry, and that thou 
bring the afflicted poor into thy house? When thou aeeat the 
naked that thou clothe him; and that thou hide not thyself 
from thine own flesh"? and Isaiah only re-et-hoea his entire 
class when he defines true religion in terms which sound strangely 
familiar to ears ready to hear the plea for social justice to-day; 
prophet after prophet, looking out u)»on a world in which cor- 
ruption and injustice were rampant, anathematized the consen'u- 
tives who circumscribed the bounds of religion, and preached 
instead a religion which took cognizance of the social ills and 
woes of the times, and warred against them. 

The same situation confronts us to-day. TJie war has left in 
its train a contest tietweon those who long for a new heaven 
and a new earth, in which "the monstrous inequality of circum- 
stances and the degradation and brutal izat ion, both moral and 
spiritual, resulting therefrom" will be unknown, and those en- 
trenched interests which are pledged to the preservation of the 
old evils and the old abuses. What will be the attitude of the 
synagog? If it is mindful of the choice which the prophets 
made under similar conditions, it will bring every onnce of its 
strengtii to tiie support of those who are writing a new social 
charter for humanity. 

The best method of approach to the next phase of our subject 
is to visualize one of the huts that dotted the great cantonments 
of the American Expeditionary Force, here and abroad. What 
were these huts? They were miniature shrines where men came, 
not only for prayer and worship, but for fellowship and recrea- 
tion, for counsel and personal service; these huts ministered to 
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the spiritual and social needs of the men in uniform ; the camp 
rabbi was not only the preacher, but the confidant, the friend, 
the big brother of the soldiers. The huts were not only temples; 
they performed the functions of settlements. Young Men's 
Hebrew Associations, clubs, theatres, forums. The preachments 
of the rabbi or the chaplain about brotherhood, mutual aid and 
service, were embodied in the very institution where these mes- 
sages were given; religion vas translated into life before the 
very eyes of the auditors. And the men knew they were wanted ; 
they were sought daily and made to feel a proprietary share in 
the camp-temple. And when they came, tiiey found no seats 
reserved ; they found no condescension ; they found no distinc- 
tions of any kind whatsoever; the atmosphere radiated friendli- 
ness. The result was that often men who had been completely 
estranged from the synagog, or were altogether indifferent to 
Judaism at home, came under the influence of a rabbi or chap- 
lain for the first time in their lives; the result was that thou- 
sands of young men who were merely racial Jews before donning 
the uniform, are now linked with their people by the tie of 
religion. 

The synagogs of the days beyond the war must profit by this 
experience. In the past, too many of them have been ministering 
purely and simply to their own membership; too many have been 
content to work upon a part time basis, defining their functions 
in terms of religious services and religious education alone, or, 
at best, offering some occasional social entertainments for their 
own membership. Frankly, they have too frequently been clasa 
institutions and, in consequence, we have in every large Jewish 
community thousands of unaffiliated youth whom the synagog 
has never made any serious effort to attract or to serve. The 
synagog has left these young people to purely secular organiza- 
tions like the Y. M. or Y. W, II. A. where, as Prof, yordecai 
Kaplan has pointed out, "they are for the most part in the 
hands of social workers who look upon Judaism as a misfortune, 
and who would manifest their love for the beneficiaries by easing 
them of what appears to he an unnecessary burden." At best, 
they have helped to promote and conserve that vague emotion 
which we term Jewish conGciousness. The war institutionalized 
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I'lnany synagoge which hitherto had been utterly devoid of com- 

ItDunal miuistratioDS : in almoat every city where soldiere and 

I sailors were mobilized tiie synagog became a social and recrea- 

I tional center. Now that the war is over, is the synagog to revert 

to its former aloofness? Was it enlisted only for the duration 

of the war? The tittle hut in the cantonment is to my mind 

the ideal pattern for the syuagog of tlie future ; and, unless our 

Jewish young men who found therein the spiritual and social 

ministrations wliich they craved, will find the peace-time synagog 

equipped with the same resources, they will become as alien in 

the future as they have been in the past. 

I am aware that this program will meet with opposition. I 
I loiow that there are some who insist that the worlds of social 
L service and spiritual culture are two totally disparate spheres. 
t But I, like many others, hold that religion cannot contain itself 
I or be contained within synagog walls, within the bounds of the- 
ology, within the mechanism of ritual or ceremonial; I hold with 
that pioneer of social religion who said that "the efficiency of 
organized religion is to be tested by the extent to which social 
conditions and town government make it easier to be good and 
I barder to be bad." When the socialized synagog transforms its 
I vestry rooms into a dance-hall to compete with the vicious cen- 
I ters formerly frequented by a city's youth, when it maintains 
I a social worker to aid in the reclamation of delinquent boys or 
I girls, when it provides a forum for the open discussion of civil 
I Or national questions, when it plays an active part in the struggle 
I for better housing, clean water and pure milk, decent govem- 
I ment, child protection and the like, it is performing a genuine 
I religious function : golden instincts cannot come from leaden 
I lives, roses do not grow in muck-heaps , . , therefore every 
I effort to annihilate the forces which drag men downwards helps 
' to raise them Godwards. The days before the war, when too 
many people were starved by want or corrupted by luxury, ground 
down by poverty or overwhelmed by riches indicated a social mal- 
adjustment which men are now resolved to end for ever. They 
I are rightly demanding an opportunity to earn and possess enough 
I to elevate them out of that degrading poverty, which makes life 
I a dreary tragedy. The social demands of our time take their 
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rise ill Bomething more thsn the jealousj of the "have nots" 
towards the "haves"; they are grounded on the genuinely spir- 
itual conception that there are certain things in life, riinning 
the gamut from physical health at the one extreme to love and 
consecratioD at the other, which alone makes life worth living, 
and which every human being must at least have a fair oppor- 
tunity to obtain. Men have rightly concluded that as society 
has been organized in the past, millions of their kind, despite 
faithful and unremitting diligence, never can grasp the essen- 
tials which distinguish "living" from "existing". At the bottom 
of the new social demand is the justifiable desire that the social 
system of the future shall be so reconstructed that no man, 
woman or child shall be dented "a ray of sunlight, a breath of 
fresh air, a decent home, leisure for rest and recreation, the sat- 
isfaction of the love-hunger of the heart." From this angle, the 
social movement is transformed from a mere question of eco- 
nomics, to an issue of ethics and religion; for the problem of 
moral rectitude and spiritual well-being is united indissolubly 
with that of economic independence. 

I am not urging that tlie synagog shall be transformed into 
a settlement house, that its fundamental spiritual aim shall be 
subordinated to social effort. Prayer and worship are still to 
be its paramount concerns; as in the past, it shall summon its 
people to ponder the great themes of spiritual truth and spiritual 
life. But I look for the time when it will assemble its ad- 
herents for the work of service with almost equal regularity and 
with an equal sense of high and holy duty. Is such a program 
inconsistent with tradition? Dr. Kohler seems to answer this 
very question in no uncertain terms in his hook on Jewish The- 
ology: '*The idea of interdependence and reciprocal duty among 
all members of the human family," he says, "forms the outstand- 
ing characteristic of Jewish ethics, For it is far more concerned 
in the welfare of society than in that of the individual, and 
demands that those endowed with fortune should care for the 
unfortunate, the strong for the weak, and those blessed with 
vision for the blind." The synthesis of religion and social 
service may be new to the followers of a religion, which from 
the beginning was primarily seeking the salvation of the : 
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lidual bodI, but it is no revolutionary idea for the professors of 
onr faith. "Whoever rejectB loving service of hia fellow-men 
rejects the root of religion," taught one of the Bages. And the 
vhole history of the eynagog as an institution hears witness to 
this close relation which Judaism has always maintained between 
religion and human service. The synagog was always something 
more than a center of prayer and study; it always ministered to 
the poor, the feeble, and the stranger, "On three things every 
synagog stood : "torah, abodah, and gemtluth kasadim — Education, 
Worship and Beneficence." 

And if authority is desired to justify the entrance of the 
synagog, and more particularly the pulpit, into the industrial 
and political and social life of the community, I need only recall 
to you the lives of the prophets. Veritable messengers of God, 
they assailed the evils of their day from a conviction which re- 
garded every question between men as a moral question; they 
were never content to castigate evil in the individual or wrong 
in the abstract, but arraigned any social institution— economic, 
political or social — which clashed with their ideals of moral rec- 
titude or divine justice. And when they saw the classes ex- 
ploiting the masses, or noted corruption in high places, they felt 
it part of their divine commission to pronounce against them in 
terms not characterized by ambiguity or anonymity. And 
they justified their diatribes against social wrong and predatory 
unrighteousness by declaring themselves spokesmen of a God of 
justice, whose realm embraced the material as well as the spir- 
itual. Such utterances took courage; such preachments were 
unwelcome ; too often they fell on deaf ears, too often the falae 
prophets offset the true by denying the veracity of their accusa- 
tions or by belittling their authority; too often the people pre- 
ferred the preachers of honeyed words and soft phrases. Small 
wonder that an Isaiah commanded in despair: "Now go, write 
it down, inscribe it in a scroll, that it may serve as a lasting 
testimony in the days to come; for it is a rebellious people, 
faithless sons are they, sons who will not hear the revelation of 
God, who say to the seers, 'See not,' and to the prophets, "Do 
not prophesy to us the truth ! Speak to ns flatteries, prophesy 
delusions! Get out of our way, begone from our path 
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ufl in peace about the Holy One of Israel !' " History will repeat 
itself; a syoagog or a pulpit dedicated to the championsbip of 

social justice in the concrete rather than the abstract will be 
arming itself for a battle in which no quarter will be given; it 
will be a task, however, that will be worthy of its steel. And it 
will have the proud consciousness, throughout the long ordeal, 
of flglitiug a good light in a cause which has always marshalled 
the noblest spirits of the race. 

I have no doubt of the choice that the syuagog will make. 
For more than a decade the American synagog has been re- 
moulding the institutions and ideals of Reform Judaism to 
meet the new demands of the times. The synagog, open one 
day in seven for religious services and another for religious 
instruction, with portals shut the remainder of the time ia fast 
becoming the solitary exception. More and more the synagog 
has been reaching out to serve the community as well as the 
congregation. But here and there are still centers of reaction 
which need to be stormed and conquered before the synagog 
can come into its own; here and there are still controlling forces 
which would harness the institutional synagog to the service of 
the congregation rather than the community, indifferent to the 
fact that such a policy makes the synagog liable to the charge 
of being a class institution. 

I have not lost sight of the ultimate task of the synagog — the 
ministrations to the spiritual needs of men. The war has only 
deepened this need. It has brought about not only a critical 
analysis of century-old theologies, a sterner demand for the inter- 
twining of religion with life, but also a widespread quickening 
of simple faith. The war has overturned the creeds, but it has 
strengthened and revived men's assurance in a Power beyond 
themselves that makes for righteousness. Not only the men on 
the fighting front, aware that any moment may see them hurled 
into eternity, but the hosts behind the battle -fronts, enduring, 
sacrificing, companioned by anxiety, have searched after and 
found the Great Comrade. H. Q, Wells, the religious iconoclast 
of the days before the war, is only tv^pical of countless thou- 
sands to whom the war has revealed God, the Invisible King. 
Out of the bloody hell of the trenches, out of the muck and 
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mire of battle, haa come aji unquenchable faitli in God, the Com- 
rade, which hae been a pillar of emoke by day and a pillar of 
fire by night. To myriads there have come for the first time 
intimations of the unseen, an inarticulate religion which is akin 
to the instinctive, uninstructed gropings of a little child; they 
are eager for guidance and council about this new light which 
they perceive as yet but dimly, but of whose existence they are 
firmly, unshakeably convinced. There has been a rediscovery of 
God; a spiritual renaiiisance on the part of humanity; God has 
been found to be a "refuge and strength, a very present help 
in time of trouble." 

In the presence of a demand for reality like this, the old 
wranglings and controversies about form and ritual, the ancient 
polemics over the authority of the spoken or written word must 
cea^e; first things must be firat and irrelevancies must be sub- 
dued. Debates as to the respective merits of orthodoxy, conserva- 
tism or reform must come to an end, and be supplanted by the 
preachment of religion, pure and undeliled. In the presence of 
a great, universal longing for spiritual assurance, the synagog 
must dwell on the great religious ultimates, the things that 
cannot be shaken; it must make audible Ibat still, small voice, 
for which men are hearkening as never before now that the earth- 
quake and the storm have passed. Again must he heard the 
psalmists' inspiring strains quick with the thought of a God 
controlling the issues of life and death, a shepherd to His 
people, an unshakeable rock in the midst of a world that passes 
away. 

I have tried to oatline the three-fold function of the ayn- 
I agog in the days beyond the war. I have portrayed it as setting 
itself seriously and deliberately to the proclamation of religious 
truth as it perceives it, as upholding the hands of those who 
struggle for the reign of justice and righteousness, as buoying 
up those whose hearts are aglow with the new spiritual hope. 
In accepting these obligations, I hold that the synagog will be 
true, not only to its own historic mission, hut to those who have 
made the supreme sacrifice in the Great Adventure. These men 
perished in the hope of a nobler mankind ; they died for a world 
in which justice would be sovereign and in which God would be 
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tbe onlj king. This was their dream and their vision; ours the 
duty to acquit ourselves like men in the effort to make their 
dreams come true. 

DISCUSSION 

Dr. Alfred Fribdlandeb 



In reference to the very excellent paper which we have heard, 
I wish to say I want to diRcuss only one thing. It seems to me 
the time has come when hoth the pulpit and the laity should 
come together in the di.scuasion of social adjustment. We have 
just passed through an amazing crisiB, the like of which the 
world has never seen, and have liad before us one of the wonders 
of the world, wherein ten million men or more were called by 
their country to go forth to battle and perhaps to death. These 
men were assembled in camps, and many of them were from 
districts where there was no such thing as education. We who 
were in the camps gathered an amazing lot of information about 
the men. For instance, we found when they had the first draft, 
that thirty-three percent of the men between 21 and 33 years 
of age were unfit for military senice because of physical disa- 
bility — a perfectly astounding fact that no one ever realized 
before. After we put the men in the camps through a test, we 
found the average age of the men in camps, measured by their 
mental status, was twelve years. And this was the average for the 
entire army of the United States, in a country where education 
was supposed to be universal and compulsory. That was a point 
to stagger any one. 

Neit we discovered it was possible to control the great ene- 
mies of civilization — at least some of them — in the shape of 
communicable diseases, because, for the first time in history it 
was possible for a well defined experiment in preventative medi- 
cine to be carried out. I ask you for a moment to contrast the 
death rate from disease in the Spanish- American war with the 
death rate from typhoid fever in the last war. Excepting the 
deaths in battle, it was five-fold. There was no such thing as 
typhoid in our camps. It was discovered that many diseases 
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' could be coDtrolled and elimiDated, once the principles of pre- 
ventative medicine could be carried out. 

One must conceive of all army cantonments aa miniature cities. 
Not so email at that, because fifty thousand men will make a 
very fair sized city. And if it is possible to do this thing inside 
the camps, it is possible to do it outside. 

I am here to say, speaking in behalf of preventative medicine, 
that it ia not only poasible, but the demand is here. Men who 
have been in camps on the one hand and the people who have 
Been and appreciate what has been done, will demand that the 
work go forward. And if the work is to go forward, if real 
social adjustment is to come, we shall need the help of every 
possible available person. That is the real purpose of the mea- 
aage I have. It would ill become me to speak to such an assem- 
blage on matters other than my profession. 

I want to say perhaps there is no method that will help ub 
to bring together capital and labor more than this practical social 
adjustment of giving men the right to earn a livelihood under 
good conditions of health. Without health there can be no hap- 
piness or decent living. With health, practically anything can 
- be accomplished. Men who have work to do are finding this out 
and they are going to demand it as their right. The men who 
employ labor will find that it pays. It pays to look into the 
lives of men; it pays to look into their working conditions; it 
pays in dollars and cents if you will, to see that they have decent 
housing and food, a hygienic work shop and proper living con- 
ditions. These must be looked after. The labor turn-over is 
tremendously cut down by this. It pays, gentlemen, to remember 
that prevention in medicine is worth more than the cure. 

Nine hundred and forty-eight people died in Cincinnati lut 
year of tuberculosis. If that number of mulea were to die, the 
government would have taken steps to overcome the condition. 
Being merely humana, practically no attention was paid to it. 
' There are in Cincinnati, twenty-seven thousand Jews; roughly 
speaking, seven percent of the population of the city. On the 
basis of nine hundred and forty-eight deaths, the .Tewish popula- 
tion was entitled to siity-five deaths. We lost in Cincinnati last 
year, two Jews of tuberculosis. If the same proportion had been 
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maintained throughoui the-i city, there would have been thirty 
deaths instead of nine hundred and forty-eight. The answer to 
this is perfectly simple. He has no better housing condition 
than the others. This represents twenty years of intensive social 
adjustment by the United Jewish Charities; represents work that 
can be multiplied, and when this fact becomes known, it will 
be multiplied. 

In this work, the synagog and the men who preside over it, 
must come in and do their share. They must be not only the 
spiritual leaders, but they must be in the fight that must be 
waged against disease, because if this fight is successfully waged 
against disease, we are going to settle, and settle for all time 
the grave questions of social mal-adjustment which perturb us 
now. 

Just so far as the ministers do this work, in just so far I 
think, they will fulfil the important function of their mission. 
If they fail, they will not reach the high ideal they have set for 
themselves. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 



William Howard Taft 



I eateem it a great honor to be invited to address this Confer- 
ence and this audience. Your meeting i^ Ijeld at this date in 
honor of Rabbi Wise, to eelebrate hie hundredth year. I, in my 
boyhood, was taught by my father to respect and revere Rabbi 
Wise, My father and his family attended a church across the 
street from the temple of Dr. Wise, and the ministers exchanged 
palpits. It was my good fortune later, when I grew older and 
was associated with the University of Cincinnati, to come in 
personal contact with Rabbi Wise, and to know how great a man 
he was and how great a movement he founded. It is because of 
my intimate personal knowledge that I deem this opportunity 
to speak tonight, an especial privilege. I deem it a privilege, 
too, to speak in a church, because the strength of the League of 
Nations is to be found in the religious spirit which has been 
awakened by this war, and which is manifesting itself in a 
demand that the nations shall depart from the cruel method of 
BettUng their differences, and establish some machinery by which 
war may be avoided. I perhaps may be pardoned if I lapse into 
a personal moment, when I say I suppose it was my judicial 
eiperience that years ago led me to feel that it was a blot upon 
civilization that the civilized nations of the world, with high 
ideals, tender in many ways, looking to preserve life — helping 
on human life — could not, in any way reach an agreement be- 
tween themselves by which they could settle their differences 
otherwise than by killing one another. And bo, in an adminis- 
tration that you have forgotten (and I have almost forgotten), 
we got up some universal arbitration treaties with England and 
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France, by which it was agreed that the contracting parties 
would submit all justiciable diflerencea — whether they were of 
honor or what not — to an international court. We had ma- 
chinery to determine what a justiciable question was. The con- 
tractiug parties covenanted to abide by a decision of that ma- 
chinery. 

The treaties were sent to the Senate with great hopefulness, 
and they came back, battered and truncated with amendments in 
a form that their parent could not recognize them. Now the 
attitude of the Senate towards the treaties was rather discourag- 
ing. They assumed that all other nations were plotting against 
us; that they were dealing with "hunco ateerers'', and that no 
c'oufidence was to be placed in other nations. I think that spirit 
is not a progressive one. We are not the only nation that ia 
honest — we are not the only nation with high ideals. There- 
fore, why not deal with other nations as if we were on the level? 
Confidence is the basis of living in a community, among indi- 
viduals. Why should we not have confidence in the family of 
nations between one another and proceed on that basis with rea- 
sonable protection against the defect or the violation of faith of 
one or another member? 

In spite of our defeat in the Senate, there were a number of 
gentlemen who had supported these treaties, that, when this war 
came on, thought they saw another opportunity to propose some- 
thing that would he important when the occasion for its adoption 
should arise. They thought the close of this war would have 
such an educational effect upon the peoples of the nations en- 
gaged ia it, that they would be looking about, anxious to accept 
some machinery by agreement, which should avoid a recurrence 
of the dreadful suffering and this human disaster, through which 
we have gone. And so we organized a League to Enforce Peace, 
so-called, in Philadelphia, with four or five hundred interested in 
the subject, who met there. This Ijeague provided a platform 
with four planks. The platform recommended that the United 
States, at the end of the war, should enter a League of Nations, 
the members of which should be bound by four stipulations. 
The first was one they should submit all justiciable questions to 
an international court; the second, that they should submit ques- 
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tions not juBticiable, to a council of conciliation. Each of these 
tribunals should hear the differences and proceed, one to the 
judgment and the other to a recommendation of settlement. 
The third provision was that any member nation of the League 
who Gought to start war before the submission of their wrongs 
and judgment sliould be reetrained by all the other members of 
the League — by economies, pressure and by force, if necessary. 
The fourth was that a congress should be held to improve and 
codify international law. The result of that was that s similar 
association was organized in Great Britain. Indeed, they have 
two there. They adopted programs a little more ambitious than 
ours. Later on, an association was organized In France, and 
then, at the instance of these associations, the British Govern- 
ment and the French Government appointed official commissions 
to consider the question of tlie League of Nations, and formulate 
a plan for such a League to be presented to the governmenta. 
Our government did not pursue that policy. Mr. Ribot, of 
France, asked that we appoint a commission, but it was not 
thought wise. The result was the definite plans which were con- 
sidered at I'aris, came from the British and French. Gen. 
Smuts, a man of great ability, prepared a report on the subject. 
In that report, while it had much more scope than ours, he 
adapted the general principles of the Ijeague to Enforce Peace. 
If you examine the present covenant, it follows in some respects 
Gen. Smut's report. This is supposed to iiave a sinister signifi- 
cance, but lias none, except that we had no distinct plan, and 
our representatives thought it wise to consult these different plans 
and united with the other nations to select the covenant now 
before us. 

Now what is the covenant? It presents four great atepa 
toward the avoidance of war and the making of peace permanent. 
Four atepa, greater than any taken by nations in recorded hia- 
tory. I would like to take them up separately. 

The first is Article VIII, which provides that the Executive 
Council of the League, which I shall describe later, shall consist 
of nine members, of which we have one, each looking over the 
field with a military commission to determine how the arma- 
ments of the world shall be reduced, and shall divide and assign 
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the limitE, so to speak, having regard to the erposed conditioa 
of each nation and liaving regard to its obligation under the 
League. They are to get up a. general plan of proportionate 
reduction and then present it to the nations, and the nations 
are to agree on the respective limits wJiich they wi!l adopt. And 
when Ihey have agreed on tlie limit tliey will adopt, they cove- 
nant to abide by that limit until the Executive Council, — repre- 
aeiiting in a way all the members of the League — shall consent 
to the raising of that limit. In other words, the limitation 
continues after we have agreed to it, although there is no one 
to fix it for us, but only to recommend it to us. After consid- 
ering it all, if we agreed to it, this limit is not to be raised 
until practically all the nations agree to its being raised. 

Now, one of the great causes of war Itas been competitive 
armament. Forty years ago Germany entered upon a plan which 
ehowJd put her in possession of an army and equipment that 
would enable her to dominate tJie world. Her example started 
the rest of the nations to defend themselves. So tliey went on 
by competition from year to year, increasing the conscription, 
increasing the equipment, increasing the armament, until that 
armament became so great — until Germany felt that she was the 
leader in the race, and could no longer resist the temptation to 
use that armament for the purpose for which it had been orig- 
inally devised. The temptation to war came, and she yielded. 
The other nations, as I say, followed her, biit not as effectively. 

WTiat was the injury? First was the enormous burden of 
taxation on the poor peoples of all the countries engaged in that 
competitive armament during the times of peace. Second, was 
the temptation to war, for it was one of the controlling reasons 
that led to the great war. Tliird, it was the destructivcness of 
this war which competilive armament had brought about. Every 
one has recognized that competitive armament is one of the 
burdens of (he human race: every one has admitted that, in 
some way, it must be restrained. How are we going to restrain 
it? By wishing that it may be restrained? By praying to Ger- 
many that she shall restrain it? We tried that at the Hague 
and it failed. How can we restrain it? We have Germany now 
where we can make her restrain it. We, the nations tl 
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DskiDg this peace, can only restrain ourselvea by an agreement 

letween ua that it shall be restrained. la there any other method, 

—I would like to ask the objectors to this League whether theiB is 

any other method of cutting down armament to a proportionate 

reduction, than by agreement? Ah, but it is said it will deprive 

1 UB — these scheming nations on the other side, with their desire 

I to destroy us, are going to get ub to conseut to a reduction so 

I that we will be naked to our enemies. Well, if they can consent 

n reduction in armament in the neighborhood where the danger 

lies, cannot we consent to a reduction at this distance, with the 

Atlantic and the Pacific between us and these other nations who 

[ would attack us? 

Really, this fear, that this limitation of armament ia going to 
I endanger us, has a humoresque aspect in this, that the trouble 
has been in tiie past that we never could get armament enough — 
er could get Congress to realize we needed armament at all. 
I The difficulty will not be to keep under the limit; where they 
would embarrass us would be to make a required armament for 
. That fear is born of a desire to create objection. 
Now either we have this, or we have competitive armament. 
It is one thing or the other, my friends. Either we have an 
agreement by which it is to be limited, or else we go on in the 
[ same old round, first with the burden and then with the tempta- 
tion, and then war when opportunity affords, and a truculent 
nation uses that opportunity. 

And the next war is going to be, if it comes, as much more 
destructive than this war was, as this war was more destructive 
than the last, for if you turn human ingenuity and continue it 
in the path of detecting the means of destroying people, there 
10 limit to which it can go. Had this war continued for two 
■ years longer it would have shown inventions horrible in their 
destructive effect, and if we have another war, we may look to 
tliat development of gases, use of the air, explosives and the 
direction of explosives in such a way as to destroy whole peoples 
instead of armies. 

The next great step ia contained in Article X. That pro- 
vidcfi that the members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve, against external aggression, the territorial integrity and 
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the political independence, of each member of the League, 
it is against external aggression. I have to take np these objec- 
tions as they come along, and I observe that one distinguished 
gentleman has sought to arouse Irish opposition by the state- 
ment that Article X would require us, if Ireland revolted against 
England, to send our forces over there to bring Ireland into 
English control again. This is interesting, but it is not true. 
The covenant is against external aggression, used, of ooune, to 
avoid the very suggestion that we should be obliged to interfere 
with internal aflEairs of a country and suppress revolution against 
the government. As to that, to use a very homely expresnon, 
the governments that have revolutions are to attend to them 
themselves. They are not the business of the League. 

What is this covenant? It is the heart of the League. It is 
said to be rigid and it attracted the attention of Mr. Justice 
Hughes, and he thinks it should be eliminated. I think, if it 
is taken out of the League, it would greatiy weaken it What 
is it? It is the answer to the German spirit in this country; 
it is the guarantee of the nations to suppress tiie vidator of the 
great commandment of international law, 'Thou shalt not steaF*. 
It is the answer to the German proposition that Might makes 
Right 

Now it is objected to, first, by distinguished gentlemen, on 
the ground that in times past we have made dvilixed progress 
by taking Texas and California and a kt of other property and 
making things better by our possession of them. Doubtiess this 
is true, and I am not here to say that war has not been a means 
of improvnnent, but I am here to say with this last devekqment 
of war we have reached a stage in history where peo{^ of tiie 
worid are convinced that war is not the best method of im- 
provement Of course, if you thing conquest is necessary, if jou 
think might does make right for certain purposes, so we cannot 
limit ourselves and ou^t not to. then you are not in favor of 
tiie League of Xation& But I join issue ri^t tiiere. If we are 
in faTor of the sfHrit of conquest tiien we caimot restrain other 
people from oitertaining that same ^lirit We caimot say to 
Germany, you are waging war against die independence and 
fwadowi of tiie world and we will wrirt vm to the end. 
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Now it is further objected that this covenant will drag hb 
into war — into war everywhere. The imagination of the ob- 
jectors just pictures our boys, each month, or each six months, 
being called to arms, to go out to this quarter of the globe or 
that, and maintain a war in which we ha^e no interest. Of 
course we cannot make an omelette without breaking eggs. We 
cannot have and use the united forces of the world to suppresa 
war without having that force as a background, and without con- 
tributing our share, if we are one of the partners. This theory 
that we can make a League of Nations which does not bind ua 
to anything except good resolutions, and only binds the other 
fellow, is a misconception of the word League. The etymology 
of the word means something which binds nations. That is the 
meaning of the word League. Therefore, of course, we have to 
contribute our share. The general operation of the League ie 
not going to be the exercise of force or of imposition or penalty; 
it is to issue a threat or warning, when it has knowledge of the 
part of the would-be violator of the covenant of the League, ae 
to what he is certainly up against, if I am to use .that colloquial 
expression, if he does violate the covenants. 

We have policemen in Cincinnati. They are not always ar- 
resting people, not always hammering heads with clubs, or shoot- 
ing revolvers. Most of them go through a month with very 
little activity. You say why don't we economize then and only 
employ those who demonstrate, by shooting their revolvers, that 
they are really essential? It is only because their presence, with- 
out any exercise of force, is what maintains the law. They are 
there, and with their unifonn and brass buttons, add to the 
picturesqueuess of the landscape. They serve to illustrate that 
line of Milton's "They also serve who only stand and wait". 

That is the way with the League. Knowledge that the League 
will take steps by universal boycott, and by force, if necessary, 
by the overwhelming forces of all the united nations, to punish 
one who violates its covenant, will prevent the necessity for the 
exercise of either the boycott or the force. Why you don't 
have to guess at it — you don't have to infer it from mere 
reasoning. In 1823 we were threatened on this side with an 
invasion of the western hemisphere by the whole of the allies, 
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wanting to restore to Spain her revolting colonies whom we 
had recognized as independent. We were frightened by it; we 
didn't know what that combination of nations might do. The 
matter was given grave consideration. Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison were called into counsel with President Monroe 
and John Callioun, who bitterly opposed the Monroe Doctrine, 
as it was subsequently called. Mr. Jefferson advised that we 
enter with England in an agreement to unite to resist the whole 
of the allies coming here, and there were stat«smen who said 
it would not do; it would involve ua in war and we ought not 
issue that declaration. 

Consider that we were not a powerful nation such as we are 
now. But what happened? We issued tiiat declaration in a 
message from the President to Congress, in which we notified the 
world, especially the powerful European nations that we did not 
intend to permit any European nation to come over here and 
take the territory, or upset the poHtical independence of any 
nation on this side of the water in this western hemisphere. We 
have asserted that doctrine ever since, and in that time, nearly 
one hundred years, we have never been called upon to fire a shot 
and never lost a single man in the constant maintenance of that 
doctrine. 

Now if that be the result with the threat of only one nation 
on this side, what may we not expect from a union of all the 
nations of the world in this League, when we say to any nation 
who violates the covenant that we propose to penalize you, first, 
with boycott and then with our united force, the force of all the 
nations, if necessary. We shall not have war under those cir- 
cumstances. 

One distinguished Senator intimates this will involve us in 
particular with the far flung empire of Great Britain. Well, I 
don't know — perhaps the Senator knows more history than I 
do — but I don't recall any nation in one hundred years that has 
tried to attack the political independence of England or her 
integrity. It may he, but it doesn't occur to me just now. Great 
Britain is able to defend herself. This Article X is to protect 
small nations against larger nations. The big nations can 
usually take care of themselves. 
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All these suggeBtlone, when you come to analyze them and 
whut they are, illuBtrate the poverty in argument there is 
iligainst the League. But, it says, if war does come, we sh&ll 
luTe to send our soldiers clear around the world. If it is a big 
;r that interests us, if Germany is attacking France again, and 
combination of such uatious as there was in this war, 
■n we shall want to be in it and we ought to be in it. 
But, if it is a smaller nation which ia the offender, I think 
that nation will bow to tlie threat of the boycott that will ostra- 
cize it from the world, and, dependent as such nations necessarily 
are on their L-onnection with the world for food and business, I 
think a dose of boycott will do the work. 

I But, if force has to be used, the Gsecutive Council is to 
' recommend what the force simll be. In that Esecutive Council 
we have one representative out of the nine — and as I construe 
the League, that where a majority controls, there must be 
'unanimous action of that Esecntive Council. You will find that 
.4n the suggestion of Lord Cecil on the subject tliat he made at 
htbe time the League was recommended by the committee. And, 
if it is unanimous, as I think it is, then we can count on a 
reasonable proportion — I mean a reasonable distribution of the 
burden to the nations to whom it is most convenient to make 
the attack, and therefore, we shall not be called upon to do all 
the work as you would think from the objectors, but will be 
called upon only to do our share in maintaining this covenant, 
which is most imperative in the maintenance of decent, inter- 
national law. 

The third step is the covenant of the members of the League 
*o settle their differences peaceably, by the machinery provided 
in the League, if it is possible. If it fail, then they are not 
permitted to begin war to enforce any of their claimed rights 
until three months after the failure. The means of settlement 
is by arbitration, but if, to either party this arbitration is not 
a proper method, then, as a matter of course it comes to media- 
tion by either the Executive Council or the body of delegates. 
They are to hear the case as a court would hear it, on submitted 
evidence and briefs; they are to attempt to induce the parties 
to agree. If they do, all right; if they don't, then they are to 
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make recommendations oi eettlement. If the Executive Council 
or the body of Delegates, as the case may be, makes a unanitnoos 
recommendation, then they are to take up the measure recom- 
mended^ — measures to be taken to carry out their recommenda- 
tion of settlement. The covenant against war is that the mem- 
bers of the League agree not to begin war until three months 
after an award, or three months after a report of settlement, 
and not then, if the party against whom the award has been 
made or ugainst whom the settlement hae been recommended, 
shall have complied with the terms of their award or settlement. 
Either party may carry the case to the body of Delegates, 

Who are the body of delegates? Who the Executive Council? 
The Executive Council is made up of nine members, one from 
the United States, one from France, one from Italy, one from 
Japan, and one from the British Empire and four from four 
countries to be selected by the body of delegates — the countries 
to be selected, not the delegates. From four other nations it 
said, therefore, they are to be selected from nations other than 
the five. There is the insinuation that this is a great spider 
web; that Great Britain is getting us into it to involve us, and 
then pick us to pieces. Where does that insinuation rest? First 
in the suggestion that this League is of British origin. I have 
given you the history and how it happened. The second, that, 
in the selection of the body of delegates, there is opportunity to 
have the Dominion of Canada and Australia and other self- 
governing parts of Great Britain, represented as one of the 
nations or countries. 

The body of delegates is to consist of fourteen members who 
are now making the peace, They are the nations that were at 
war with Germany ; the seven who carried on actual war and 
the other seven who declared war. 

Then there is to be a protocol of nations to be invited to 
adhere to the League, to be prepared at the time the treaty is 
signed. Then the body of delegates, by two-thirds vote, is au- 
thorized to admit to membership in the League, any other nation 
provided that nation complies with the obligation imposed on it 
with respect to armament, and provided it shows a spirit of 
acquiescent willingness to perform the obligations of the League. 
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That, of course, ie shutting out Germany. It does not propose 
to have Oerman; come in until Bhe brings forth works meet for 
repentance. 

The body of delegates has only a few functions to perfonn; 
the admission of members and then the mediating function, in 
which, if it acts effectively, it must be unanimous. Therefore, 
if England were to have two or three colonial representatives as 
welt as her own, it would not contribute to the unanimity of the 
body of delegates or render their function any more under the 
control of Great Britain, than if she only had one representative, 
The truth is, colonial delegates, if admitted, (I am assuming 
the case) frequently have shown a disposition to vote against 
Great Britain ; at least, the members they have in the confer- 
ence, and in the presence of Mr, Hughes, were the most vocifer- 
ous objectors. The rather unimportant function the body of dele- 
gates performs, renders that posaibilitj of more votes for Great 
Britain than for any other nation, really not very dangerous, 
especially in view of the fact suggested by Dr. Lowell that we 
may be supposed to have a considerable influence among the 
persons in the League hailing from the western hemisphere, and 
especially those within our kindly influence, such as Panama 
ftnd Cuba. I would feel quite certain that Panama and Cuba 
would vote with us — I think even a little more certain — than 
that Australia and Canada would vote with Great Britain. In 
other words, it is a very small foundation on which to build the 
charge that this is England's scheme to entangle us. 

Now the third step is not complete in its results. It is not 
war proof and we hear these gentlemen that object to the League, 
object because it is not war proof. I agree. I agree that it is 
not as war proof as the Ijeague to Enforce Peace would have 
been in the provision for settling dispute. That was not com- 
pletely war proof. But we must get at this gradually; we 
cannot get a perfect instrument at once. We have to try ex- 
periments with it. If there is power of amendment in the 
League, — and if there were not, there would be power to agree 
to or on changes, whether there was amendment in it or not. It 
is a great step forward and I am trying to explain what the 
steps are. Because there is war in spite of the League, there is 
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no reason why we should not adopt it, and thank God that na- 
tions have adopted it to this extent. The objection comes with 
bad grace from those who attack the League and say it should 
not exist at all. 

The fourth great step is open diplomacy. Every treaty made 
heretofore, that conflicts with the obligation of the members of the 
League is to be changed. Every treaty hereafter made is to be 
recorded in the secretariat of the League, so every one may know 
what it is that binds the nations, and they covenant not to make 
any treaty in conflict with the obligation of members of the 
League. 

Those four great steps, it seems to me, are such an advance, 
such a helpful means of avoiding war, that we should seize the 
opportunity — that we should rejoice in our hearts that the na- 
tions have come to agree under the necessities of the situation on 
something — I think they never would have agreed on, but for 
the lesson of this war and the circumstances that present them- 
selves just now. 

One other feature I should speak on. I have been dealing 
with the members of the League, but the members are not the 
only people that can make war. The truth is, outside the mem- 
bership are many countries from whom we fear war. What will 
we do about them? Well, the provision is in Article XVII and 
I think it fairly well drawn. It is that when any member of 
the League gets into a quarrel with a non-member, or when any 
two non-members get into a quarrel, the Executive Council is 
going to invite them to become temporary members of the League 
for the purpose of settling that trouble. If they respond to the 
invitation and the thing is setled, well and good. If they do not 
respond to the invitation and do then violate any covenant, then 
they will be treated as though they were members and had vio- 
lated a covenant, and so brought within the punitive operations 
of the League. We let them in for their own benefit, and for the 
benefit of the world, and we use the power of the League against 
them by boycott, and by force, if necessary, in order to restrain 
their beginning war. 

Then there is a provision to which objection has been made 
that mandatories are to be created of the countries, members of 
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the League, who are to admiuister backward countries, or coun- 
tries not thoug]it lit for independence, or carry on autonomies, 
in other words, 

I was making a speecii one night on this subject, and I forgot 

about mandatories. (Great objection was made to that on the 
ground that it would drag lis in to adniinialer Armenia, Pales- 
tine aud Constantinople, and involve us in a great deal of 
trouble and require us to send two hundred thousand men every 
little while. There is no obligation in the League for us to 
become mandatory.) After my speech, I met a gentleman who 
is a Princeton graduate — who is mayor of a city in New Jersey — 
and he said, "You didn't say anything about mandatories." I 
Baid, "No, I didn't think it was important." "Well," said he, 
"How are you going to avoid our sending armies over there to 
administrate Palestine and the rest?" I said that we don't have 
to; that there was no obligation on our part to become manda- 
tory. "Well,"' said he, "'How do you explain the word; doesn't 
that mean we have to?" "Why", I said, "My dear friend, 
mandatory is the civil law equivalent for 'trustee'. It means that 
a man acts under a trust, and that's all. Where a man is ap- 
pointed a mandator}', if he accepts it, he acts as trustee and the 
expression 'mandatory' has no relation (o accepting a duty. It 
is used only in the meaning of agent or of trustee." Now what 
are you going to do. when college graduates take the word man- 
datory and believe that imposes on the United States an obliga- 
tion to send two hundred thousand men to administrate Asia 
Minor. The objection is made, (and I can see the reasonableness 
of the objection io our going so far), but the point is this: 
there is no obligation in the League for us to accept the position 
of the mandatory. It is open to us to do so and it well may be 
that we shall think it wise — that it is our duty in some cases to 
accept, but the Ijeague doesn't impose it on us. 

Now I come to the objections. The first one is that we ought 
to postpone this to a more leisurely time, when we can hold an 
academic convention and go over and discuss it at great length 
M to just what it ought to be, aud that meanwhile we ought to 
make a Peace treaty and settle up and begin reconstruction, and 
have the President come back to his job and let business go on. 
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Well, I agree. If this League is to be treated as a fad, if it 
can be poBtpooed, — if the pressure fur the peace treaty ia ao 

great, then it ought to be. But, my frienda, that is not the fact. 
The situation is that you cannot make that peace treaty unless 
you do have a League. It is not a mere academic question. 
That peace treaty has got to be enforced; has got to be exe- 
cuted. You cannot sign a peace treaty and then run away and 
have it execute itself. Certainly not this one. 

Here are five great powers sitting in Paris. And what are 
they confronted witli? They are confronted with the necessity 
of a treaty that contemplates rearranging the map of Europe, 
and rearranging it under the terms of the armistice. And what 
are they to create? Create a new Finland, the Baltic Provinces, 
Poland and the Ukrania — they have to hew Germany away from 
Russia ; we are to keep Czecko-Siovacia between Austria and Ger- 
many; what if you give self-determination to these states on the 
one hand, and on the other they act as a buffer in that iron- 
bound scheme of the Bagdad Railroad that was to create and 
unite that Empire of middle Europe and Asia, reaching from 
Hamburg to the Persian Gulf I We are to take Herzegovina and 
Bosnia from Austria and Croatia from Hungary, down to the 
Adriatic, and that for the purpose of putting another zone be- 
tween Germany and Constantinople. Then there is Constantino- 
ple itself and we have to divine the Balkans. We'll have to 
give Transylvania to Roumania. But Houmania should be re- 
quired to secure religious freedom to the Jews. Then we are 
to come over into Asia Minor and create an autonomous Pales- 
tine and let that he worked out; create an autonomy of Syria 
and another of Mesopotamia and Armenia, possibly Constantino- 
ple, and increase Greece, giving her her islands and possibly some 
colonies in Asia Minor, I think we are to create some twenty- 
four states where there were before three or four empires, and 
we are going to do it by treaty. People are impatient, and the 
pressure to make this treaty is great; but we took four months 
between the armistice and the signing of the treaty in the 
Spanish -American war, and we only had the Philippines and 
Cuba to attend to. It took four months between the armistice 
and the signing of the treaty between France and Russia, and 
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Hiey had only two countries to dispose of. Here are twentf-foar 
to dispose of and we must realize what the difBciilties are, and 
how these fourteen nations, although united against Germany, 
have amhitious and sellish traits and it takes a long time to get 
people to agree, whose interests are at variance. 

And when that treaty is made, — no sooner will it be signed, 
than differences will arise as to construction. Differences have 
already arisen between nations partly created — Ukranla and Ger- 
many. Even Poland is fighting the Czecho-Slavs, about part of 
Silesia. When this treaty is made, it will have to be construed; 
it will have to be authorltively construed and the construction 
will have to be settled in such a way that there is power behind 
the settlement. And where are you to get that power? Anywhere 
but from the nations that are making that treaty? Anywhere 
but from the nations that are dictating it to Germany? Any- 
where but from the nations that won the war, that are in the 
League and must continue the League of Nations, if that treaty 
IE to be put through? I have asked the objectors to point out a 
method by which the treaty can he enforced, unless we have a 
League of the nations so engaged, and have not heard an answer. 

There is the problem. They are not engaged in discussing 
an academic question ; thoy are facing the question of making a 
league and seeing that it is put through. 

It is not possible to make a treaty without arranging the 
machinery for settling differences and when the differences are 
settled by judiciary or otherwise, then the enforcement follows. 

And then 1 do not mean a League of world nations. Those 
now engaged are the charter members of the Leagxie, and it is 
this nucleus that will make a league of world nations possible. 
You can get these little nations into a comhination they never 
would agree to otherwise. The little nation is like a bantam 
rooster. It wants all power. We had an international court 
projected in my administration, and the reason it failed was 
that the little nations each insisted on having a judge on the 
court. Then the other nations wanted fourteen times as many, 
because they were fourteen times larger, and so you had a court 
that was as big as this meeting and it became impossible. The 
providential adjustment of circumstances is that the great powers 
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who are united to dictate this peace, who need a League among 
themselves, must form the basis or nucleus for a League of Na- 
tions, and shall strive to make it practical, and then they can 
say to the smaller nations, — come in; you will be protected; you 
have representation. They cannot find fault and make objection 
any more than a man who goes into a club will, as soon as he 
enters, sav he would like to move an amendment to the constitu- 
tion. No. He has to be content with the condition he finds. 

The objection that the League should be postponed has noth- 
ing in it. The President is right in insisting on the League 
going into the peace treaty. Therefore it will come back, and 
come back with the League of Nations in the treaty. 

Then the boot will be on the other leg. The question wiU be, 
in order to separate the League from the Peace Treaty, they wish 
to postpone the Peace Treaty, and then the question will be, who 
is responsible for postponing the time for reconstruction and the 
beginning of business? 

I also ought to say with respect to the League, that it is the 
great spectre of Bolshevism that the people now in Paris have 
to face. Bolshevism is turning society upside down. It is a 
menace to the world and to progress. It is bringing the 
lowest to the top — a dictatorship of the lowest proletarians. 
That is what it is. Other classes they divide; the rich, who 
are now not rich; rich onlv bv reminiscences, of the intel- 
lectuals — ^the ministers, lawvers, doctors, teachers: then the hour- 
geois; they are set aside. And why? Because they have the 
prudential virtues; they favor thrift; they make their position 
better by industry — by saving and attention to business ; by being 
good citizens: by taking care of their families; by shaving and 
keeping clean and by putting on as good clothes as they can 
reasonably afford and being respectable members of society. All 
this is a horrible sin in the eyes of the Bolsheviki, and so, when 
food is to be distributed, the Bolsheviki take what they need, 
and leave the rest to the other classes. That is certainly a re- 
versal of society and it is retrogressive and it is the destruction 
of all possibility of progress. It is destructive in construction, 
and therefore it is the business of the League, if we are to 
maintain society worth having, to resist the onslaught of that 
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deBtructive agency. We need tlie League for that purpose. I 
cannot go into it fully, but it is another reason for making the 
League in the peace treaty. 

There is an objet'tion to the League that it is a transfer of 
sovereignty of the United States to a super-sovereignty — tiiat is, 
the Executive Council. Why? It is said the Executive Council 
will declare war; haa power to declare war for the United States, 
has power to declare a boycott, limit armament, do anything 
all down the line. The only answer to that is, "faint so". The 
Executive Council has no such power. The Executive Council 
is given the duty of recommending and proposing and advising. 
No other word is used. In order to make these arguments stick, 
the objectors have to argue that "recommend" means to com- 
mand; that "advise" means to order; and that "propose" means 
to dictate or direct. 1 had always supposed that when a man 
recommended something to you, it opened au opportunity for 
you to act on the recommendation or not, a^ you chose. I had 
supposed when a man advised you to do something, you bad the 
chance of following bis advice or not, just as you choose. I had 
supposed that when a man proposed to you, it required the ac- 
ceptance before you made a contract. (I am sure t!ie ladies 
think this is true.) Tliat is the argument, and I say it is a 
perversion of English. I say it is something that would not hold 
in a court for a minute, and this is not to be taken before a 
hostile court. Tbis is to be construed by an agreement between 
nations and therefore must have a reasonable construction. Is 
it reasonable to say that the Executive Council, when it recom- 
mends, it commands; when it advises, it orders, and when it 
proposes, it directs. That answers itself, it seems to me. 

There is, in this League, no obligation on the part of the 
United States, fixed by the Executive Council. The language of 
the League fixes the obligation of the United States, and when 
it performs that obligation it is performed without other than 
constitutional agencies. Wlien it levies a boycott, it is through 
Congress, and when it makes war, it mnst be done through 
Congress, and when it limits armament, it must limit it through 
Congress, because Congress is the constitutional agency for the 
purpose. 
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By the treaty the government agrees to do these things 
it is the duty of Congress to do tbem. But Congress has poi 
to refuse to do them and dishonor the obligation if it wiahea. 
In other words, it exercises sovereignty. It has power to do 
wrong if it will, but it doesn't make the promise, and the obli- 
gation of the government unconstitutional, otherwise we can 
make no treaties at all. 

Another objection is that of English supremacy, to which I 
have referred. Another is that it will abolish the Monroe Doc- 
trine and that Article X is the abrogation of the Monroe Doctrine 
to the entire world. We guarantee the political independence of 
every member of the League, not only those on this side, but 
every member of tlie League in every country. There is one pro- 
vision in the Monroe Doctrine, grafted on since the original 
declaration, that no European nation shall be able to acquire ter- 
ritory on this side by purchase or government power. This is 
not specifically covered in the League I am free to admit, but 
have no alarm on the subject. Were some European nation 
attempt that, we would object and carry the matter before 
body of delegates. We would say, this doctrine has been 
served for a hundred years; it is in the interest of peace 
we insist it should be preserved. It would come before the 
of delegates, and the body of delegates would consist of foi 
or fifty nations, of whom ten or twelve would be Ameri 
countries. And do you think, in a question of policy, that 
fourteen American countries, members of the League, 
vote against the United States? Don't you think we may safe 
leave that to them? I am, however, in favor of a specific rei 
vation on the Monroe Doctrine, and hope, in the meantime, 
is being considered in Paris, we may have one. 

I have been talking at great length about the covenants 
the main objections. T have been over the country a good ded' 
and there are three elements of the communities that are strongly 
in favor of these covenants, with or without amendments. They 
are the women of the country. They are sensitive to war; tl 
feel the agony of war as men do not and they are strongly 
the League. The second class is the workingraen of the count 
Organized and unorganized labor are strongly for the Lea( 
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They may not always understand it and its complexities, but 
they know it is a machinery for the avoidance of war and they 
are against war because they know the workingman will have to 
bear the burden of war. on the same principle that red cows give 
more milk than others, because there are more of them. The 
third class in favor of the League are the church people — the 
religious people of the country. I hate to indicate that there 
are people who are not church people, but there are. The 
church people, the ministers — those who come under the influence 
of the ministers. — the clergy, are all strongly for the League. 

Where is the hesitation? The hesitation is among the busi- 
ness men. I don't like to say so — I don't like to say any objec- 
tion is not entirely sincere — but what I do say is that in a 
matter that concerns so highly the fate of the world; that con- 
cerns so highly the happiness of the peoples of the world and 
our own country, that consideration of party and personal con- 
sideration ought to be wholly eliminated. When a man thinks 
he really objects to the Ijeague, I want him to challenge himself 
with the intellectual honesty of an Abraham Lincoln, look into 
his reasons and see whether his attitude toward the League is 
not one of hostility for some other reason than the merits of 
the question; say to himself whether it is not due to the origin 
of the League; whether it is not due to the thought that some- 
body will get credit out of it whom he doesn't like? Or that 
some party will get credit for it that he doesn't like? If he will 
examine himself and answer those questions fairly to himself 
and still objects to the League, heaven knows I respect his con- 
scientious objection. But I would have him come to a searching 
analysts of his objections and reasons and motives, and then, if 
he is opposed to the League, he is entitled to be heard and have 
his objections weighed. 

But. my friends, here we are in sight of the promised land, 
in sight of something that no man who ever lived has seen, and 
that is, the union of all the nations of strength and power, to 
see if we cannot settle our differences in some way other than 
by killing one another and producing a hecatomb of the best 
lives in the world. With that as an issue, should we allow trivial 
I personality or political consideration to influence us against this 
urch of progress in the interest of mankind? 
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americanization 

The war has clearly evidenced America's failure to give 
serious and suf5cient attention to the Americanization of the 
thousands and thousands of men and women who came to its 
shores from the various countries of the world. The ground 
must be cleared immediately for the correction of this mistake; 
social institutions and social workers must be mobilized to in- 
culcate American ideals. 

AMERICANIZATION 

Council of Jewish Women. Department of Immigrant aid. Immigrant 

aid: Americanization program. Helen Winkler and Elsa Alsberg. 

1918. 

Study in literacy: Americanization program. 1918. 
Dixon, Royal — Americanization. New York. Macmillan. 1916. 
MacCarthy, Jesse TI. When garments and Americans are made. New 

York. Writers Publishing Co. 1917. (Account of Sicher system of 

factory education for Americanization). 
Natiotnnl Americanization Committee. Neighborhood Americanization. 

By Frances A. Kellor. pam. New York. 1918. 
Talbot, Winthrop, compiler. Americanization (Handbook series). New 

York. Wilson. 1917. 
U. S. Bureau of Education. Americanization as a war measure. Report 

of a conference ... in Washington, April 3, 1918. Washington 

Govt. Ptir. Off., 1918. (Bureau of Educ. Bull., 1918. No. 18.) 
Americanization, a review. Jewish Charities. Nov., '18. 9:136. 
Americanization of immigrants. Frank Cody. English journal. Dec., 

1918. 7:615-22. 
Americanization of Jewish immigrant. By Israel Friedlander. Survey. 

May 5, 1917. 38:103-8. 

Communicate with the secretary of the following organizations: Ameri- 
canization Division of the U. S. Bureau .of Education, F. C. Butler, 
Chief. 

Americanization Study Committee of the Carnegie Corporation. 

Crucial issues in war-time education — Americanization. David Rosen- 
stein. School and Society. June 1, 1918. 7:631-637. 

How New York is making Americans. Albert J. Levine. Educational 
foundations. Dec., 1918 — Jan., 1919. 30:149-54. 

Address ... at the National Education Ass'n. Pittsburgh, July 5, 
1918. F. K. Lane. School Life. Aug. 1, 1918. 1:14-16. 
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Making real Americane. H. H. Whcaten. American Review of Reriewa. 

Aug.. 1918. eS:16I-e6. 
Making the Foreign Born Familiar with the American Spirit. George 

8. Tilroe. Journal ot the New York 'State Teachers' Aas'n. June. 

1918. 6:171-76. 
A Municipal Program for Educating Immigrants in Citizenship. John 

M. GauB. National Municipal Review. May, 1918. 7:237-44. 
What is Americanization? Frances A. Eellor. Yale Review. Jan., 1919. 

8:282-99. 
What is Americanization T By P. P. Claxton; Americanization by fllmt; 

Activities of the U. S. Bureau of Naturalization. Jewish Immig. 

Bill. Nov. '18. 8:14-1«. 
What it is to be an AmericaoT F. K. Lane. National Q«ogTapbic maga- 
zine. April, 1918. 33:348-64. 



lUHIORATION 

Iinmigation is now at a Htandetill. What our sttitude 
toward this problem will be, depends entirely upon after war 
conditions, both in Europe and In America. Social and indus- 
trial conditions will have to be considered. We must await the 
recommendations of President Wilson and his co-workers, on 
their return from Europe, where they will have studied conditions 
first hand. In the meantime, it is well to realize what the im- 
migrant in the past lias done for America, and what America 
has done for him. With an historical appreciation of the whole 
question, we will be better able to discuss the immigrant of 
the future. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Consult the following bibliographiCB and works containing bibliographicA: 
Bemheimer, Charles 8. 

The Russian Jew in the Unit«d States. Philadelphia, 1S06. 
Bogen, Boris 

Jewish philanthropy. New York, 1917. 
Griffin, A. P. C. 

List of books on immigration to the United States, 3 ed. Wash- 
ington, 1907. 
Joseph, Samuel 

Jewish Immigration to the United States. New York. 1914. 
New York Public Library 

List of works relating to the Jews in the United States. (In its 

Bulletin, v. 27. September, 1913, p. 751-703). 
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U. S. Immigration Bureau 

Annual reporU of the CommUeioner GenernI, Waahington, 1861. 
V. S. Immigration CommisBion 

ReporU. Washington. IBOD-11. 40 t. 

Conunnnicate with the secretaries of the following organitationa: 
Council of Jewish Women. Committee on Immigrant Aid- 
Educational Alliance. 

Hebrew Sbeltering Bnd Immigrant Aid Society. 
Industrial Removal Office. 
Inter- Racial Council. 
League of Foreign Born Citisens. 
National Jewish Immigration CounciL 
Naturalization Aid League. 
The addreasea of the above may be found in the American Jewish Year 

Book, Jewisli Communal Register, New York Charities directory, 

New York City Directory, 

Abbott, OrKce — Immigrant and the Community. New Tork. Century. 
1017. 

Jamea, E. J. & others. Immigrant Jew in Americs. New York. B. 
F.^uck. 1906. 

Jewish Immigration Bulletin. Pub. monthly by Hebrew Sbeltering and 
Immigrant Aid Soc. of America. New York City. 

Joseph. SamueL Jewish ImmigrBtion to the U. 8. from 1881-1010. 
Columbia Univ. Studies in history, eeon. and public law, voL fiO, 
No. 4. New York. LonRmnos. 1916. 

National Civic Federation. Industrial reconstruction. 
. . . After war immigration policy. . . 

Report of meeting of Reconstruction Committee of the National 
Civic Federation, New York. Dec. 2, 1018. 

Recommendation B respecting revtaioii of the Immigration laws and regu- 
lations made by tbe Jewish Committee, the Board of Delegates on 
Civil Right of the Union of Am. Hebrew Congregations, the Indep. 
Order B'nai B'rith to U. S. Immigration Comm., 1910. 

U. B. Immigrstion Commission, 1D07-I0. Immigrants in citlee: a, study 
of the population of selected districts in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cleveland. Buffalo and Milwaukee. 2 v. lOlI. Repts. of 
Immig. Comm. 126, 27. 

Administration of our Immigration laws. Mai J. Eohler. Editorial Re- 
view. Aug. -Sept., ion. 6:722-33. 830-840. 

American Immigration laws in their rel. to the Jews. Jewish Beview. 
Sept.. 1010. 1:230-41. 

Immigrstion: symposium. Am. Sociological Society Papers and pro- 
ceedings. March, 1918. 12:198-200. 
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Immigration Problems. I. Hershfield. Jewish Immig. BulL Nov., 1918. 
8:3-6. 

Immigration Standards After the War by Henry P. Fairchild. Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Jan., 1919. 
81:73-79. 

In Defense of the Immigrant. American Jewish Yearbook. 5671:19-88. 

Jewish Invasion of America. B. J. Hendrick. McChue. March, 1913. 
40:125-164. 

Jewish population of the U. S. American Jewish Yearbook. 5675:339-78. 

Political Mind of Foreign-bom Americans. A. Lipsky. Pc^ular Science 
Monthly, Oct, 1914. 85:397-403. 

Training of Religious Leaders and Workers among Immigrants in Amer- 
ica. C. M. Barge. Religious Education. Feb., 1914. 9:623. 

COORDINATION OF COMMUNITY FORCES 

All the social agencies in the community must be so co- 
ordinated, as to avoid duplication of effort and waste of material, 
human or financial. To accomplish this end, a central agency of 
social forces is the most desirable. A study of the various insti- 
tutions, with an idea of strong cooperation, should be made in 
every community. After a complete survey, it ought to be easily 
possible to bring about a union of all these social forces. 

COORDINATION OF COMMUNAL AGENCIES 

American Jewish Committee. Axmual Reports. No. 1, 1906-7. New 

York. 
Bogen, B. Jewish Philanthropy (for Bibliography) New York, 1917. 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 4. 27 (October, 1913), 

p. 789-812. 
Clarke, I. C. Little Democracy — a textbook on community organization. 

New York. Appleton, 1918. 

Account of the community center movement. .Of value for com- 
parison with work of Jewish Community. 
Cohen, Israel. Jewish Life in Modem Times. New York. Dodd Mead. 

1914. 
Jewish Communal Register of New York City. Ed. k Pub. by the Kehillah 

of New York City. 1917-18. 
Waldman, Morris D. Organization Problem of Jewish Community Life 

in America. Pamphlet, 1916. An address delivered at Nat. Conf. 

of Jewish Charities, May 9, 1916. 
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Federation Movement in American Jewish Philanthropy. Joseph Jacohs. 

American Jewish Yearbook, 56T6, 150-198 
Jewish Community. Israel Cohen. Sociological Review. 1910. 3:216-26. 
Jewish Community of New York City. American Jewish Yearbook, 6670. 

44-45. 

THE RETOENINa 80LDIEK 

To no problem do we owe greater consideration than to this 
one. The able bodied must be given employment and (uU op- 
portunity for rehabilitation. To those who, unfortunately, re- 
turn, partially disabled, must be given proper equipment for 
"carrying on." To those who are totally disabled must be given 
the kindest ministrations that soeial service can deviite. It is a 
national problem in which all patriotic citizens are interested. 
These men must be reabsorbed into the civil life of the com- 
munity, without any thought of charity, but in conformity with 
all the high principles of social justice. 

THE RETUHKTNG SOLDIER 

Communicate with the Jewish Welfare Board, 149 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

Problema of National reconstruction. A aununary by the standing com- 
mittee on plans and propaganda of the Canadian National recon- 
struction groups. Montreal. Oct.. 191B. 

Howe, F. C. "The Ijind and the Returning Soldier." Scribners. 1919. 

McMurtie, Douglas. The Disabled Soldier. New York. Macmillan. 

Red Cross Institute for crippled and disabled men. Publications, 191H. 
[A valuable series of monographs covering entire field ot European 
practice as well as American plans.) 

U. S. Dept. of Interior. Annual report, 1S1T-I8. (Official statement of 
project for colonimtion of soldiers on government land.) 

U. S. Dept of Labor. 6th Annual report, 1917-18. Contains official 
statement of aims and plans of U. 8. Employment Service, etc. 

U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education Monographs. 
(Rehabilitation series) 1018. 

(Federal board charged with reeducation ol disabled soldiers tells 
of its work. Addressed to the soldier and sailor, his household, to 
labor and the employer.) 

Tarms for Returning Soldiers. Franklin S. Lane. Scientific American. 
Nov. fl. 1918. 372-4. 382. 
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G«n. McCain's model dcmobilizatioii plan inBurea emplOTinent for dis 
charged Boldiers. Emplojmetit census made prior to release of men. 
Plan used at Camp Devene. U. S. Employmeot Service Bulletin. 
J&n. 10, IS19. p. 1, 5. 

Kation-wide iiBinpaign to find available emplojment worthy of tlie re- 
turning soldiers, sailors and marines. American City. Dec, 1918, 
V. 10:46.^-466. 

A Reconstruction labor potiej. Annuls of the American AcAdemj of 
Political and Social Science. Jan., 1919. Whole No. 170 conta.ina 
"Placing soldiers on farm colonieg" by Elwood Head. 

Rehabilitation of the Wounded. Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 1818. Whole No. 160. 



THE TASK OF THE 8YNA0OO 

The synagog of the future must minister to the entire cora- 
munity. It must become a centre for the social bs well as the 
spiritual life; it must play an active part in all movements for 
social betterment and civic reform. In the past the synagog 
has been accused of being a class institution, undemocratic in 
its organization. The institutional synagog must become the 
rule rather than the exception ; the rabbinate and the laity must 
unite to make the synagog the "friendliest" institution in the 
community. 

THE TASK OF THE SYNAGOG. 
Knelow. Hvman G. Synagog in Modern Life. New York- Bloch, 1918. 
Isaacs. Abram S. What is -JudaJHin! A survey of Jewish life, thought 

and achievement. New York. Putnam. 1012. 
I« Judaisni Necessary TodayT A. S. laaaea. North American Review. 

Jl„ 1011. 194:106-12. 
Joseph. Morris. Judaism as Creed and Life. New York. Hacmiilan. 

1003. 
Moral Meaning of Democracy. Gerald B. Smith. Biblical world. <lan., 

1910. .'i3:313. 
Preacher and Democracy. Geo. L, Parker. Biblical World- Je., 1017. 

40:348'1>4. 
Problems of American .ludalsni. Ralph D, Boas. Atlantic Mo. Feb, 

191T. 119:146-.'>2. 
Some Ethical GainB of the War. Shailer Matbews. Biblical World 

Jan., 1019. 53:14-25. 
Synagog and Community. Horace J. WoU. Survey, April 19, 1013 

30:117-118. 
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r What Should Be the Attitude of the Chriatiao Church toward the Syna* 
gogi A. E. Steiner. Biblical WoTtd. Mar., 1615. 4fi:13M. 

[ The Tearbixdis of the Central OmteTence of American Babbia coat^n 
much relevant tnaterial, hrought out is the general index. 



THE BEUABILITATION OF JEWISH LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS IN 
FOREIGN LAKDS 

The war has ruined scores of Jewish communities and stifled 

' the development of hundreds of Jewish institutions in the old 

world. The story of Jewry in war ravaged countries is a tragic 

tale of misery, hunger and death. The Jews of America, by 

, God's mercy, have escaped the fate meted out to their brethren 

I overseas. The obligation rests upon them to play a mighty part 

in the reconstruction and rehabilitation of Jewish life and in- 

I stitutioDs in foreign lands. 

REHABILITATION OF JEWISH LIFE IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

, Dubnow, Simon M. History of the Jews in Riusijb and Poland. Fhila. 

J«w, Pub. Soc. 2v. 1S16'IS. 
, Fried taender, IsTael. Jewi of Ruaaia and Poland. New York. Putnam. 
19le, 

The Joint Diatribution Committee. 20 Exchange Place, New York City, 
iaauea reporta, bulletins and leaHeta, relating to the subject. Con- 
pare Lan^ and Berry's "Booka on the Great War." London, 191&- 
1918. a. V, .lewB. 
Judean Addretwes, aelected. ToL 2. 1000-1917. New York. Bloch. 1017. 
Partial contents: 

Dr. David de Sola Pool Jew aa a Citizen in England. 
Sol. M. Stroock. Jew aa a Cititen in France. 
Leon Huhner. Jew aa a Citi^en in Germany. 

Arthur K. Kuhn. Jew aa a Citizen in Holland. Italy and 

Switzerhind. 

[■ Kohlcr, BJax J. t Wolf, Simon. Jcwiah diaabilitiea in the Balkan States, 

American contributions toward their removal with particular refer. 

enee to the congrcaa of Berlin. American Jewish Historical Society. 

Pubs. No. 24. 1016. 

Rihbany. Abraham. America Save the Near East. B., Beacon Freaa. 

1918. 
Rnppin. Arthur. Jews of Today. New York. Holt. 1013. 
The Shield. Edited by Maxim Gorky, Leonard Andreyev and Fyodor 
Sologub. New York. Knopf. 1917. Conttructive atudiea Of con- 
ditiona and reforms re I, to Jewa of Bussia. 
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Jew in bia ReUtion to the Law ol the Luid. Max J. Kohkr. Atneric&o 

Law Review. Sept., 1912. 46:714-24. 
Jews and the New Polaod. Israel ZeingwiLL Polish Reriew. JL, '17. 

1:272-5. 
Jewa in Poland. Survey. Oct. 26, 1919. 41:92-5. 
Social Reconstruction, a general review of the problemi and survey of 

rented iea. 

Committee on Special War AcUvitiea, National C&tholic War Council 

( ReconBtTUction Pamphlets No. 1, Jan., I9IB]. 
Study outline in the problems of the reconatruction period. Revised ed. 

New York AsBotinted PresH. 1818. (Outline for Y. M. C. A. 

study coursed.) 
WalleoHtein, Abraham. Jews and Germaniem. Pam. New York. Doran. 

leis. 

Jew as Soldier, Citizen, Patriot, Orator and Statesman. W. &L Chandler. 

Congressional Record. May 14, IBIS. 66;T0G4-60. 
Jewish Rights at International Congresses. Max J. Kohler. 
Jewish War Relief Work. American Jewish Yearbook. Gfi78:194'226. 
National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings at the 45th annual 

session. 1918. 

VI Industrial and economic problems, 375-428. 

Americanization, 435-457. 
X Social problems of the war and reconstruction, 637-6B3. 
National Economic League. Conditions and Problems after the War. 

Nat. Econ. League Quarterly. Nov., 1818. v. 2, no. 3. 
New United States. Albert B. Hart. Yale Review. Oct., 1918. 
Reconstruction Agencies. F. H. Newell. Amer. PoL Scj. Review. Feb., 

1919. 13:1-16. 
Reconstruction among the Jews of Europe. Jewish Charitie*. Nov., 1BI8. 

9:127-30. 



PALESTINE 

Palestioe is dear to the heart of every Jew. It is the spiritual 
center, whence emioated tlie religion of our fathers, to which 
the majority of Jewa cling with undying devotion. In the light 
of recent events, it ie essential that a study of its economic pos- 
sibilities be made. Every Jewish social worker must be prepared 
to give as detailed information as possible in regard to Palestine. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may be in regard to method, 
there is none in regard to the urgency of a speedy rehabilitation 
of the Holy Land. 
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Berle, AdoUe A. World BigniflcaECe of a Jewish State. New York 

Kennerlj. J918. 
BrandeiB, Louis D. Jewish Problem. How to solve it. Fam. Fed. of 

Am. ZioniBts. 1917. 
Friedman. E. M. Zionism and the American Spirit, a new perspective. 

New York Univ. Zionist Society. 1917. (Beprinted from the Forum, 

Jl., 1917.) 
Goodman, P. t Lewis, A. D. cds. Zionism, Problema and Views. New 

York. Bloch. 1916. 
Gottheil, Richard J. H. Zionism. PhiU, Jewish Pub. Soc. 1914. 
Great Britain, Palestine and the Jews. New York. Doran & Co. 
Hess, M. Borne and Jerusalem. New York. Blocb. 191S. 
Hyamson, Albert M. Palestine, the Rebirth of an Ancient People. New 

York. Knopf. 1917. 
Kallen, Horace M. Constitutional Foundations of the New Zion. Pam. 

Zionist Org. of Amer, ISie. 
Kallen. Horace M. Zionism. Boston. Marahall Jones. 1918. 
Popper, Prof. William, in the American Jewish Yearbook for G6fl6 

(1905-00) gives a list of "one hundred available books in Engtisli 

on Palestine." Rabbi Judah Loeb Fischman gives in bis pamphlet 

entitled "Arzenu" (Mizrachi Bureau, 88 Orchard Street, New York. 

1018) a list of 244 Hebrew books and pamphlets on Palestine. 

Compare also Bulletin of the New York Public Library, v. 27 

(September, 1913) p. 72B-T27 ("Jews in Palestine"). Communicate 

with Miss Henrietta Szold, Chief of the Educational department of 

the Zionist Organization of America, 6G Fifth Avenue, New York 

City. 
Bacher, Harry. Ed. Zionism and the Jewish Future. New York. Mhc- 

millan, 1916. 
American Jews United. Survey. Dec. 28, 1918. 41:391-3 (Account of 

the American Jewish Conference in Phila.). 
Development of Political Zionism. Israel Cohen. Fortni^tly Review. 

Jan., 191B. 109:89-101. 
Jewish Claim to Palestine. Joseph Cowen. Living Age. 89. Sept., 

1B17. 294:789-94, 
Jewish National Movement. Lucien Wolf. Edinburgh Heriew. April, 

1917. 226:3030318. 
Palestine and Jewish Democraey. Louis D. Bnwdeift. Outlook. Jan. S, 

I91S. 112:36-40. 
Palestine and Jewish Nationality. Hibbert Journal. April, 1918. 

16:455-06. 

Progress of the Zionist Idea. New Statcsmui. J«. 29, 191B. 11:240-7. 
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Recent Jewish Progress in Palestine. American Jewish Yearbook. 5676 1 

24 : 128. 
Restoration of Palestine. M. J. Landa. Hihbert Joamal, Jan., 1918. 

16:223-33. 
Rome and Jerusalem. Wm. Barry. Dublin Renew. April, 1918. 162: 

177-199. 
Temper of Jewry. M. £. Ravage. New Republic Dee. 28, 1913. 

17:242-4. ( Account of Am. Jewish Gonf. in PhiUu) 
Zionism. Wm. Barry. Dublin Review. JL, 1918. 163:80-100. 
Zionism and World Peace. H. A. Gibbons. C^tury. Jan., 1919. 97: 

368-78. 

EDUCATION 

The question of Jewish education is one of the most serious 
and perplexing problems that faces us. Welfare workers have 
been astounded at the paucity of Jewish education evidenced by 
those of our youth with whom they came in contact. In the 
past we have been indifferent to the thousands and thousands of 
Jewish children who have been denied elementary religious edu- 
cation. It is time to give serious thought to the solution of this 
pressing question. 

EDUCATION 

Bogen, Boris D. Jewish Philanthropy. New York. MacMillan. 1917. 
Ch. XIV. Educ. and Social Organizations. 
Ch. XV. Educ. of Immigrants. 

Feldman, William. Jewish Child; its History, Biblogy and Sociology. 
4th ed. N. Y. Bloch. 1917. 

National Education Ass'n. Commission on the emergency in education 
and the program for readjustment during and after the war. Com- 
mission series no. 1-4, 1918. 

Simon, Abram. Principles of Jewish Education in the Past. Two 
Essays. Washington, 1909. 

Studies in Jewish Literature, issued in honor of Prof. Kaufmann Kohler. 
1913. Stechert. (Contains "Principles of religious instruction in 
Jewish Schools" by Louis Grossmann.) 

Baron de Hirsch Fund. E. S. Benjamin. National conf. of Jewish Chari- 
ties. 1906. 156170. 

Education After the War. N. M. Butler. Educational Review. Jan., 
1919. 67:6479. 

Jewish Child. (Organ of Bureau of Education, New York City.) 
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Jewish Uniyersity. Benjamin Oinzberg. New Republic. Je. 29, 1918. 

16:254-66. 
New Era in Education. J. H. MacCracken. Independent. 10 Aug., 1918. 

96 : 193-4. 
Proepectiye Changes in Educational Standards and Ideals. R. M. Ogden. 

School & Society. 7 Dec., 1918. 8:661-66. 

JEWISH IDEALS IN THE NEW WORLD 

Men are predicting the arrival of a new religion. Long 
established dogmas and doctrines are being cast on the theological 
scrap heap. Ancient theologies are being over-turned; Liberal- 
ism is daily recruiting its thousands. Many of these so-called 
new religious ideals are essentially Jewish. 

JEWISH IDEALS IN THE NEW WORLD. 

Baldwin, Edward. Our Modern Debt to Israel B. Shernutn French. 
1913. 

Lewinsohn, Lewis. Eternal People, their Sufferings and Accomplish- 
ments. The Author. Chicago. 1914. 

McGlure, Archibald. Leadership of the New American, Racial and Reli- 
gious. New York. Doran. 1916. 

Marshall, Louis. The Jews as Elements in the Population, Past and 
Present. In Notes rel. to celebration of 250th anniv. of settlement 
of the Jews in the U. S. New York. Bloch. 1906. 

Wiemik, Peter. History of Jews in America. New York. Jew. Press 
Pub. Co. 1912. 

Jew and the Currents of his Age. Abram S. Isaacs. Atlantic Monthly. 
Jl., 190S. 102:914. 

Jews' Opportunity in America. Abram S. Isaacs. North American Re- 
view. Mar., 1915. 201:430-33. 

Central Conference of American Rabbis ''Yearbooks." 

Homiletic works by American Rabbis. Files of the ''American Israelite" 
and other American Jewish periodicals. 

THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON JUDAISM 

What has been the effect of the war on Judaism? Was 
Judaism ever pacifistic? Judaism and universal peace. The 
allied countries and the Jews 
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EFFECT OF WAR ON JUDAISM 

Enel ow, Hyman G. Allied countries and the Jews. New York. Bloeh. 

1018. 
Engehnan, Morris. 4 years of Relief and War Work. PanL New York. 

Joint Distribution Committee. 
Freedman, E. BL (ed.) American Problems of Reconstruction. New 

York. Dutton. 1918. 
Hobeon, J. 8. Democracy after the War. New York. Maffmillan, 1918. 
Montefiore, C. 6. Liberal Judaism and HeUenism. Maemillaii, 1918. 
National Institute of Social Science. Reconstruction after the war. 

VoL 4 of Journal of the Institute and toL 50 of the Journal of Social 

Science. 1918. 
Patterson, John H. With the Zionists in GallipolL New York. Doran. 

1916. 
Problems of National Reconstructioii. A Summary by the Standing 

Committee on Plans and Propaganda of the Canadian National Re- 
construction groups. Montreal. Oct., 1018. 
Rohold, Sabeti B. War and the Jew; a Bird's Eye View. CincinnatL 

Standard Pub. Co. 1917. 
Schmidt, John W. & Childe, C. Am. Jews in the War; the Human 8lde 

of America's Outpouring of Relief for the Suffering Jews of Other 

Countries. New York. Author. 1917. 
Zangwill, Israel. Principle of Nationalities. New York. Maemillan. 

1917. 

War for the World, rev. ed. New York. Maemillan. 1917. 
Lange and Berry "Books on the Great War," London, 1915-1916, a. ▼. 

"Jews," and "Religion and the War." Editorials and other articles 

in recent volumes of American Jewish periodicals. 
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Beteatfeb Mttnhttsi 

Aabon, Israel^ BufiFalo, N. Y 1912 

Adleb, Samuel, New York City 1891 

Adler, Liebman, Chicago^ 111 1892 

Baueb, Solomon H., Chicago, 111 1913 

Benjamin, Raphael, Brooklyn, N. Y 1907 

BiBN, Henby M., Vicksburg, Miss 1896 

BiBKENTHAL, Hebman, Hamilton, Ont 1893 

Blaustbin^ David, New York City 1912 

Bloch, Jacob, Portland, Ore 1916 

BoGEN, Joseph, Jackson, Tenn 1919 

BoNNHEiM, Benjamin A., Cincinnati, 1909 

Cabo, Victob, Milwaukee, Wis 1912 

Chumaceibo, H. J. M., Curacao, D. W. 1 1906 

Cohen, Oscab J., Mobile, Ala 1901 

Elkin, Meyeb, Hartford, Conn 1915 

Feldman, Ephbaim, Cincinnati, 1910 

Felsenthal, Bebnabd, Chicago, HI 1908 

Feueblicht, David, Owensboro, Ky 1897 

FiscHEB, E. E., Chattanooga, Tenn 1903 

FBiEDLAin)EB, JOSEPH, Plaiuficld, N. J 1917 

QoTTHEiL, GusTAV, New York City 1903 

Gbies, Moses J., Cleveland, 1918 

Gbossman, Ignatz, Chicago, 111 1897 

OuTTMACHEB, Adolf, Baltimore, Md 1916 

Hebz, Joseph, Columbus, Miss 1909 

Hess, Emanuel L., St. Paul, Minn 1907 

Jacobson, Jacob S., Chicago, 111 1911 

Joseph, Israel, Montgomery, Ala 1897 

Kaiser, Alois, Baltimore, Md 1908 

Lazabus, Abbaham, Houston, Tex 1900 

Lbucht, Isaac L., New Orleans, La 1914 
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Leyt, Abraham R., Chicago, 111 1916 

Lett, Joseph Leonard, Pittsburgh, Pa 1917 

Levy, M. S., San Francisco, Cal 1916 

LoEWENSTBiN, Aaron, Chicago, 111 1901 

Hachol, Michael, Cleveland, 1912 

Hannheimer, Sigmund, Cincinnati, 1909 

Mayer, Leppkan, Pittsburgh, Pa 1904 

Messing, Aaron J., Chicago, 111 1916 

Messing, Henry J., St. Louis, Mo 1913 

MiELZiNER, Moses, Cincinnati, 1903 

Moses, Adolph, Louisville, Ey 1902 

NooT, Meyer, Williamsport, Pa 1916 

NoRDEN, Aaron, Chicago, 111 1905 

R/kDiN, Adolph M., New York City 1909 

Sadler, Bernard, Easton, Pa 1917 

Samfield, Max, Memphis, Tenn 1915 

Schwab, Isaac, St. Joseph, Mo 1907 

Solomon, M., Appleton, Wis 1892 

Sonnenschbin, Solomon, St. Louis, Mo 1908 

Stemple, I., Yonkers, N. Y 1900 

Strauss, Leon, Belleville, 111 1895 

SzoLD, Benjamin, Baltimore, Md 1902 

VooRSANGER, Jacob, San Francisco, Cal 1908 

Wechsler, Judah, Indianapolis, Ind 1907 

Weiss, L., Bradford, Pa .1909 

Wise, Aaron, New York City 1896 

Wise, Isaac M., Cincinnati, 1900^ 

ZiRNDORF, Heinrich, Cincinnati, 1893 
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PAST PRESIDENTS 



Ismac M. Wise. 



1889 

Joseph SiWermAii 1900 

Joseph Krau8k<^f 1903 

Joseph Stolz 1905 

David Philipson 1907 

Max Heller 1909 

Samuel Schulman 1911 

Moses J. Cries 1013 

William Rosenau 1915 

Louis Grossman 1917 

Leo Bl Franklin 1919 



1900 
1903 
1906 
1907 
1909 
1911 
1913 
1915 
1917 
1919 



PREVIOUS CONVENTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 



1889 Detroit, Mich. 

1890 Cleveland, O. 

1801 Baltimore, Md. 

1892. Washington, D. C. 

1893. Chicago, IlL 

1894 Atlantic City, N. J. 

1895 Rochester, N. Y. 

1896 Milwaukee, Wis. 

1897 Montreal, Canada 

1898 Atlantic City, N. J. 

1890 Cincinnati, O. 

1900 Buffalo, N. Y. 

1901 Philadelphia, Pa. 

1902 New Orleans, La. 

1903 Detroit, Mich. 

1904 Louisville, Ky. 

1905 Cleveland, O. 

1906 Indianapolis, Ind. 

1907-1908 Frankfort, Mich. 

1909 New York, N. Y. 

1910 Charlevoix, Mich. 

1911... St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 

1912 Baltimore, Md. 

1913 Atlantic City, N. J. 

1914 Detroit, Mich. 

1915 Charlevoix, Mich. 

1916 Wildwood, N. J. 

1917 Buffalo, N. Y. 

1918 Chicago, 111. 

1919 Cincinnati, O. 



Atlantic City, N. J.1894, 1898, 1913 

Baltimore, Md 1891, 1912 

Buffalo, N. Y 1900, 1917 

Charlevoix, Mich 1910, 1915 

Chicago, 111 1893, 1918 

Cincinnati, 1899, 1919 

Cleveland, 1890, 1905 

Detroit, Mich 1889, 1903, 1914 

Frankfort, Mich 1907, 1908 

Indianapolis, Ind 1906 

Louisville, Ky 1904 

Milwaukee, Wis 1896 

Montreal, Canada 1897 

New Orleans, La 1902 

New York, N. Y 1892, 1909 

Philadelphia, Pa 1901 

Rochester, N. Y 1895 

St. Paul-Minneapolis 1911 

Washington, D. C 1892 

Wildwood, N. J 1916 
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OFFICERS 

19191920 

HONOBABT PBESIDKirr 

KAUFMAN KOHLER, Cinciimaii, 0. 

Pbssident 
LEO Bl FRANKLIN, Detroit, Mich. 

Vice-Pbbsident 
EDWARD N. CALI8CH, Richmond, Va. 

Tbxasitbeb 
ABRAM SIMON, Washingtcm, D. C. 

Reoobdino Sbcsktabt 
ISAAC E. MARCUSON, Macon, Ga. 

CoBinpoNDiNo Sbcsktabt 

FELIX A. LEVY, Chicago, IlL 
707 Melrose St 



EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Bebkowitz, Henbt Philadelphia, Pa. 

CuBBiCK, Max C Erie, Pa. 

Enolandeb, Hbnbt Cincinnati, O. 

Gbobbman, Louis Cincinnati, 0. 

HiBSHBEBO, Samuel Milwaukee, Wis. 

Levy, Clifton Habbt New York City 

Lkfkowitz, David Dayton, 0. 

Meteb, Mabtin a San Francisco, CaL 

Salzican, Mabcus Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

SoLOHON, Gex>bge Savannah, Oa. 

WoLSET, Louis Cleveland, 0. 
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CONTEBBNCB RePBBSDTTATIVBS 
UPOll JOINT COMMISSIONS WITH THE 

UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 

Board of EditorM of Religious Teast Books 

ScHTTLicAif, Samubl, Ohoimum Hgj.iBi, Max 

Enclow, Htman G. Kobnfdj), Joseph S. 

Gbossman, Rudolph Mates, Eu 



Special Commiasum on Synagog PeMion Fund 

Stolz, Joseph, Ohawman Levi, Gebson B. 

Bernstein, Louis Newfuu), Mobbis 

QoLDBNSON, Samuel H. Schanfabbeb, Tobias 



Advisory Board of the Hefn'ew Union OoUege 

FlNBBHBfREB, WiLLIAM H. KaPI^AN, JaCOB H. 



Commission on Tracts 

Goldenson, Samuel H., Chairman Lett, Felix, A. 
Feueblicht, Mobbis M. Moses, Isaac S. 

HnsHBEBO, Samuel Stebn, Nathan 



STANDING COMMITTEES. 19101920 

Arbitration 

Berkowitz, Henry, Chairman Koch, Slamuel 

Cohen, Henry Levi, Harry 

Fineshriber, William H. Mendes, F. De Sola 

Hecht, Sigmund Kubenstein, Charles A. 
Heller, Max 
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Chutreh amd 8taU 



Leikowits, 
Feuerlicht, Morris M. 
Komfeldy Joseph 8. 

Alabama — ^Newfleld, Morris 

Arkansas — Witt, Louis 

California — Meyer, Martin A. 

Colorado— Friedman, William S. 

Connecticut — ^Mann, Louis L. 

Delaware — Stem, Richard M. 

Dist. of Columbia — Stem, Louis 

Florida — Kaplan, Israel L. 

Georgia — Marx, David 

lUinms— Hirsch, Emil 6. 

Indiana — Feuerlicht, Morris M. 

Iowa — ^Mannheimer, Eugene 

Kansas — ^Mayer, Harry H. 

Kentucky — Ranch, Joseph 

Louisiana — Jacobson, Moses P. 

Maryland — Rubenstein, Charles A. 

Massachusetts — Levi, Harry 

Michigan — Franklin, Leo BL 

Minnesota — Deinard, Samuel N. 

Mississippi — Brill, Abraham 



David, Chaimum 

Levi, Charles 8. 

Ranch, Joseph 
Missouri — Harrison, Leon 
Montana — ^Levin, J. K. 
Nebraska — Singer, Jacob 
New Jersey — Foster, Solomon 
New Mexico— Bergman, Moise 
New York — Frisch, Ephraim 
North Carolina — ^Mayerberg, J. L. 
Ohio— Komfeld, Joseph 8. 
Oklahoma — Blatt, Joseph 
Oregon — ^Wise, Jonah B. 
Pennsylvania — ^Krauskopf , Joseph 
Rhode Island — Gup, Samuel M. 
South Carolina — ^Raisin, Jacob 8. 
Tennessee — Fineshriber, Wm. H. 
Texas — Bamstein, Henry 
Virginia — Calisch, Edward N. 
Washington — ^Koch, Samuel 
West Virginia — ^Mischkind, Louis A. 
Wisconsin — ^Levi, Charles 8. 
Canada — Schwartz, Samuel 



Cii>il and Religioua Marriage Laws — Special Comminion 



Simon, Abram, Chairman 
Cohon, Samuel S. 
Cronbach, Abraham 
Freehof, Solomon B. 



Kohler, Kaufman 
T^auterbach, Jacob Z. 
Silver, Abba HiUel 



Contemporaneous History 



Deutsch, Gotthard, Chairmam 
Freund, Charles J. 
Leiser, Joseph 



Mattuck, Israel I. 
Wolfenstein, Samuel 



Curators of Arokioes 



Englander, Henry, Chairman 
Lauterbach, Jacob Z. 



Morgenstem, Julian 



Officbbs and Committbbs, 1919-1920 
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Co-operaiiom with Notumal Orgammatiomt 



Franklin, Leo M., Ohairwum 
Grosanan, Louis 
Heller, Max 
Kohler, Kaufman 
Krau8k<^f, Joseph 



Lefkowitz, David 
Philipson, David 
Roeenao, William 
Schulman, Samnel 
l^tolz, Joseph 



Desorip^ioe CiUalog 

Leipziger, Emil W., Chaimum 
Editors — Buttenwieser, Moses 
Kohut, George A. 
LoTitch, Meyer 
Mannheimer, Eugene 
Moses, Alfred G. 
Rhine, Abraham B. 
Zepin, George 



Levy, Felix A., Chairman 
Marcuson, Isaac E. 



Solomon, George 



Simon, Abram, Chairman 
Salzman, Marcus 



InveBtmentM 



Wolsey, Louis 



PuhUcations 



Marcuson, Isaac E., Chairman 
Currick, Max C. 
Elzas, Bamett A. 



Frisch, Ephraim 
h^gvj, Clifton Harbj 
Morgenstem, Julian 



Levy, Clifton H., Chairman 
Landman, Isaac 



PubUeUy 



Rubenstein, Charles A. 



Stole, Joseph, Chairman 
Bernstein, Louis 
licvi, Gerson B. 



ReUef Fund 



Xewfleld, Morris 
Schanfarber, Tobias 
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EduooHcm 



Grossman, Rudolph, Ohairmam 
Bloom, I. Mortimer 
Calisch, Edward N. 
Komfeld, Joseph 8. 



Lyons, Alexander 
Mayerberg, Samuel 8. 
Meyer, Martin A. 



Relij^iouB Work Among SpatUth Jewt 



Koch, Samuel, Ohawman 
Deutsch, Gotthard 
Feuerlicht, Morris M. 



Mendes, F. De Sola 
Stols, Joseph 



Religioua Work m Umver9iHe$ 



Kopald, Louis J., Chaimum 
Bernstein, Louis 
Guttman, Adolph 
Levy, Felix A. 



Mann, Louis L. 
Meyer, Martin A. 
Rypins, Isaac L. 



Reaponaa 



Kohler, Kaufman, Chainnan 
Deutsch, Gotthard 
Landsberg, Max 



Lauterbauch, Jacob Z. 
Rappaport, Julius 



Revision of Haggada 



Gohon, Samuel S., Chairman 
Deinard, Skmuel N. 
Lefkovits, Maurice 



I.evi, Charles S. 
Levi, Gerson B. 
Schwartz, Samuel 



Revision of Union Pr€nyer'book 



Calisch, Edward N. 
Bettan, Israel 
Enelow, Hyman G. 
Grossman, Louis 
Kohler, Kaufman 



Philipson, David, Chairma/n 
Marcuson, Isaac E., Secretary 

Morgenstem, Julian 
Koeenau, William 
Schulman, Samuel 
Stolz, Joseph 
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Social JuBtioe 

Wolf, Horace J., Chainna/t^ Goldstein, Sidnej E. 

Cronbach, Abraham Latz, Cbarlet B. 

Coffee, Rudolph I. Stem, Nathan 

Foster, Solomon Stem, Richard Bi. 
Frisch, Ephraim 

SoUcittUion of Fumdt 

MarcuBon, Isaac E., CKawmaiti Merritt, Max J. 

Feuerlicht, Morris BL Silver, Abba Hillel 

Hirschberg, Abram 

Summm- School 

Grossman, Lonis, CAotrbcm Silver, Maxwell 

Englander, Henry Simon, Abram 

Newfield, Morris 

Swrvey of Jmoith ReUgious OondUum§ 

Wolsey, Lduis, Chairman Sale, Samuel 

Friedman, William 8. Zepin, George 

Lazaron, Morris 8. Zielonka, Martin 
Levi, Charles 8. 

Synagog Muno 

Singer, Jacob, Chairman Marx, David 

Ettleson, Harry W. Mayer, Eli 

Heller, James G. Mayer, Harry H. 

Holzberg, Abraham Stem, Nathui 

SygtemaHc Jcvoish Theology 

Schulman, Samuel, Chairman Kohler, Kaufman 

Heller, Max Krauskopf, Joseph 

Hirsch, Emil G. Neumark, David 

Special Comtnittee on Holiday Oheervcmoe 

Fineshriber, William H., Chairman Lovitch, Meyer 
Alexander, David Ranch, Joseph 

Brill, Abram Rubenstein, Charles A. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 

HONORABT MDIBBBB 

MoNTKnoBE, CULin)! G., W. London, England. 

WiNTNEB, Leopold, Ph. D., Rabbi Emeritmi, Tempk Beth Elohim, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 644 W. 167th St., New York City. 

Acnvs Mkmbbbb 

Abels, Moses J. 8., A. B., M. A., Rabbi, Hebrew Reform Congregation, 
1201 17th Ave., Altoona, Pa. 

Abelson, Alter, Rabbi, Congregation Sharey Tefilo, 69 Essex Ave., Orange, 
N. J. 

Abrams, Samuel Joshua, M. A., Rabbi, Congregation Bnai Israel, 422 
West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Ackerman, William, A. B., M. A., Rabbi, Congregation Beth El, 603 N. 
Barcelona St., Pensacola, Fla. 

Alexander, David, A. B., Rabbi, Temple Israel, Akron, O. 

Anspacher, Abraham S., Ph. D., Rabbi, Congregation Beth Israel, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

August, Qarry J., A. B., Rabbi, Jbplin, Mo. 

Barasch, Nathan E., B. A., L. L. B., Rabbi, Marshall, Tex. 

Bamstein, Henry, Ph. D., Rabbi, Congregation Beth Israel, 2402 Labranch 
St., Houston, Tex. 

Baron, Morris, M. A., Rabbi, Congregation B'er Chayim, 626 Green St., 
Cumberland, Md. 

Bergman, Moise, A. B., Rabbi, Temple Albert, 121% S. 7th St., Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 

Berkowitz, Henry, 6. L., D. D., Rabbi, Congregation Rodeph Shalom, 6642 
Lincoln Drive, German town, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bernstein, Louis, A. B., Rabbi, Congregation Adath Joseph, 2012 Clay St., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Bettan, Israel, A. 6., D. D., Rabbi, Congregation B'nai Israel, 1320% 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W. Va., Chaplain, U. S. A. 

Blatt, Joseph, A. B., Rabbi, Temple B'nai Israel, 901 W. 24th St., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Blau, Joe], B. A., Rabbi, Congregation Peni El, New York City. 

Bloom, I. Mortimer, A. B., Rabbi, Free Synagog of Washington Heights, 
36 W. 68th St., New York City. 



List op Mkusebs 



Blum, Abrahant. D. D., lUbbi, Jewish ChapUin, BospitalB, State and Citj, 

608 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Bottigh^imer, Seymour G., A. B., Rabbi, Congregation Aneliai Emeth. ZOS 

Bradley Ave., Peoria, 111, 
Braun, Frederick E., A. B., Rabbi, 260 Convent Ave., New York City. 
Brav. LouLb, Rabbi, Congregation MonteGore, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Brlckner, Barnct R., B. A., M. A., Rabbi, Director United Jewish Cbari- 

ties, Cincinnati, O. 
Brill, Abrara. A. B., Rabbi, Congre^tion Beth Israel, 1112 24tb Ave, 

Meridian, Mies. 
Buttenweiaer, Moaes, Ph. D., ProfesBor, Hebrew Union College, 262 Lortinc 

Ave., Clifton. Cincinnati. 0. 
CaliBch, Edward K., B. L., M. A., Ph. D., Rabbi, Congr^ation Beth Ababah. 

1W3 Uonument Ave., Richmond, Va, 
Cantor, Bernard, M. A., Rabbi, Free Sysagog, 36 W. 6Bth St., New York 

City. 
Coffee, Rudolph Isaac, Ph. D., Rabbi, Temple Judea, Hamilton Club, IB 

8. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
Cohen, Henry, D. D., Rabbi, Congregation B'nai Israel, 1920 Broadway, 

Galveaton, Tex. 
Cohen. Montague N. A., A. B., Rabbi, York, Pa. 
Coheti, Simon, A. B., Rabbi, Pueblo, CoL 
Cohen, Simon R., A. B., M. A., Rabbi, Congregation Temple Beth Elobim, 

HBl President St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cohn, Frederick. M, A.. Pb. D., Rabbi, Congregation Israel, 1302 Park 

Ave., Omaha, Neb. 
Cohon. Samuel S., A. B., Rabbi. Temple Miapah. 3640 Colorado Ave., 

Chicago, III. 
Cronbaeh, Abraham, A. B., D. D.. Rabbi. 
Currick, Max C, A. B., Rabbi. Reform Congregation Anshe Chesed, G23 

W. fith St.. Erie, Pa. 
Deinard, Samuel N., M. A., Ph. D.. Rabbi, Congregation Shaare Tov, 

1933 Humlmldt Avp., South, Minneapolis. Minn. 
DeutBch, Ootthard. Ph. D., Rabbi, Profesaor, Hebrew Union College, 3600 

Wilson Ave.. Cincinnati. O. 
Egelson, Louis I.. M. A.. Rabbi, Assistant Director, Department of 

SvnngoR and School Extension, U. A. H. 0., Cincinnati. 0. 
Bhrenreich, Bernard C, Ph. D., Rabbi, Congregation Kahl Montgomery, 

SOfl S. Pprry St., Montgomery, Ala. 
Ellinger. Emil, A. B.. Rabbi. Congregation Beth Hashalom, 834 Third Ave., 

Will ism sport. Pa. 
ElzBs, Bamett A., A. B., U. D., LL. D., Rabbi, Congregation Betb Miriam, 

Long Branch, N. J., 42 W. 72d 8t, New York City. 
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Eaelow, Hynum G., D. D., Rabbi, Temple Emanu El, 895 West End Ave., 

New York City. 
Englander Henry, M. A^ Ph. D., Rabbi, Professor, H^rew Union College, 

904 Lexington Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
EttelBon, Harry W., A. B., Ph. D., Rabbi, Congregation Rodef Shakmi, 

Hotel Lorraine, Philade^hia, Pa. 
Faber, Maurice, Rabbi, Congregation Beth El, 320 S. College Ave., Tyler, 

Tex. 
Feinstein, Abraham, B. A., Rabbi, Huntington, W. Va. 
Feldman, Abraham Jehiel, A. B., Rabbi, Congregation Bnai Israel, 

Athens, Gra. 
Feuerlicht, Jacob, Rabbi, 4140 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, IlL 
Feuerlicht, Morris M., A. B., Rabbi, Indianapolis Hebrew Congregation, 

3034 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fichman, David, A. B., Rabbi, Monroe, La. 
Fineshriber, William H., A. B., Rabbi, Congregation Children of Israel, 

114 N. Montgomery St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Fink, Joseph L., BL A., Rabbi, Temple Israel, 540 S. Sixth St., Terre 

Haute, Ind. 
Fisher, Henry Bl, A. B., Rabbi, Congregation Beth Israel, 205 Seaside 

Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Foster, Solomon, A. B., Rabbi, Congregation B'nai Jeshurun, 90 Treacy 

Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Fox, Gresham George, A. M., Ph. D., Rabbi, Congregation Beth EL, 211 

W. nth St.. Fort Worth, Tex. 
Frank, Julius, Rabbi, Congregation Oheb Sholom, 1147 Franklin St., 

Reading, Pa. 
Franklin, Harvey B., Rabbi, First Hebrew Congregation, Webster at 28th 

St, Oakland, CaL 
Franklin, Leo M., B. L., Rabbi, Temple Beth-El, 10 Edison Ave., Detroit, 

Bfieh. 
Freehof, Solomon B., Rabbi, Assistant Professor, Hebrew Union College, 

3426, Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Freund, Charles J., B. S., B. L., Rabbi, 329 Madison Ave., S. K, Grand 

Rapids, Mich. 
Prey, Sigmund, Rabbi, Superintendent Jewish Orphans' Home of S. CaL, 

632 Irvington Ave., Huntington Park, CaL 
Fried, Michael, Rabbi, Congregation B'nai Israel, 1905 O St., Sacra- 
mento, CaL 
Friedlander, Marcus, Rabbi, Congregation B'nai Shalom, 10 Prospect Pk., 

S. W., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Friedman, Benjamin, B. A., Rabbi, Temple Beth El, 1635 Eighth St., 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Friedman, William S., A. B., LL. D., Rabbi, Temple Emanuel, 733 E. 8th 

Ave., Denver, Col. 
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FriBch, Ephraim. A. B., Rabbi, The New Synogog, HO ClaremoDt Atc, 

New York City. 
Qcrechter, Emanuel, D. D., Rabbi, Timiple Zion, 359 WaHhiogton St., 

Appleton, Wie. 
Goldberg, David, A. B., Chaplain, U. S. N., 2002 Camp I^wrence, Oreat 

Lakes, 111. 
Goldenaon, Samuel H., M. A., Fli. D., Rabbi, Congregation Rodef Shklom, 

5th and Morewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Goldeostein, Raphael, A. B., Rabbi, Congr^ation Betb iBroel, 37 Creflo 

Apts., Tacoma, Wash. 
GoldsteiD, Bidney E., B. A.. Rabbi, The Free Synagog, 30 W. fiSth St., 

New York City. 
Gordon, Nathan, B. C. L., Ph. D., 2Q0 St. Jamea SL, Montreal, Canada. 
Qorfinkle. Joseph I., M. A., Ph. D., Rabbi, Sinai Temple, CraTy Aft., 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Greenburg, William Henry. U. A., Ph. D., Rabbi, Temple Emann-BI, 

1913 Park Row, Dallas, Tex. 
Gross, Louis D., M. A., Rabbi, Temple Israel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grossman, Louis. A. B., D. D., ProfesBor, Hebrew Union College, Principal, 

Teachers' Institute, Rabbi. Congregation B'nai Yesburun, 62S Camden 

Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Oroaaman, Rudolph, D. D.. Rabbi, Temple Rodeph Sholom, 1349 Lexington 

Ave., New York City. 
Gup, Samuel M., B. A., M. A., Rabbi, C<»gT«gation Sons of Israel and 

David, Providence, R. I. 
Guttman, Adolph, Pb. D., Rabbi, Temple Society of CMicord. 102 Walaut 

Place, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Haaa. Louis Jacob, Rabbi, Ohev Sholom Congregation, ilO N. Second St., 

Harrisburg, Pa, 
Hnlprin, Julius, B. A., Rabbi. 
Harris, Maurice H., M, A-, Ph. D„ Rabbi, Temple Israel of Harlem, 2M 

W. 103d St., New York City. 
Harrison, Leon. A. B., Ph. D., Rabbi, Temple Israel, 6615 Cabanne Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Hausmnnn, Gustav N., Litt. D., Rabbi, Congregation Betb Israel, 21 

W. 124th St.. New York City. 
Hecht, Sipnund, D.D., Rabbi, Congregation B'nai B'rith, 817 Beacon St, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Heinberg, Inrael L., Rabbi, 409 Grammont St., P. O. Box 360, Monroe, La. 
Heller, James G.. M. A., Rnbbi, Reform Congregation Keneeeth Israel, 

120S N. Brond St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heller, Maximilian, M. L., Rabbi. Temple Sinai, lg28 Marengo St., New 

Orleans, La. 
Hevesh, Joseph. M. A., Rabbi, Congregation Anshe Bmes, 3062 Broftdwi^, 

Chicago, IlL 
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Hinch, Emil G., Rabbi, The Chicago ffinai Congregation, 3612 Grand 

Boulevard, Chicago, IlL 
Hinchberg, Abram, A. B., Rabbi, Temple Sholom, 2634 Lake View Are., 

Chicago, IlL 
Hinhberg, Samoel, M. A., Rabbi, Temple Emanu-El, 546 Kenwood Blvd^ 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holzberg, Abraham, A. B., Rabbi, Department Synagog and School Ex- 
tension, U. A. H. C, 317 Forest Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Isaacs, Abram 8., Ph. D., New York Uniyersity, 447 Ellison St., Paterson, 

N. J. 
Isaacson, Isadore, Ph. B., Rabbi, Congregation Mishkan Israel, Selma, 

AU. 
Jacobs, Pizer W., A. B., Rabbi, Temple Israel, 1612 Jefferson St, Paducab, 

Ky. 
Jaoobson, Moses P., A. B., Rabbi, Congregation B'nai Zion, 216 McNeil 

St., ShreTeport, La. 
Jasin, Joseph, B. A., Rabbi, Congregation Schaare Schamayim, 214 Glen- 
wood Blvd., Schenectady, K. T. 
Jesselson, Felix W., M. A., Rabbi, 326 BCadison Atc, Grand Rapids, 

Mich. 
Joseph, Theodore F., B. A., Rabbi, 247 E. 2l8t St., New York City. 
Kaplan, Bernard M., M. A., Rabbi, Grand Siec., D. G. L., No. 1, 1. 0. B. B., 

2307 Broadway, New York City. 
Kaplan, Israel L., A. B., Rabbi, Congregation Ahavath Chesed, Laura and 

Ashley Sts., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kaplan, Jacob H., A. B., Ph. D., Rabbi, Reading Road Temple, 780 E. 

Ridgeway Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Kaufman, Max, B. A., Rabbi, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Klein, David, M. A., Ph. D., Rabbi, Temple Beth Elohim, 916 Southern 

Blvd., Bronx, N. Y. 
Klein, Israel, A. B., Rabbi, Chicago, IlL 
Klein, Jacob, Rabbi, Congregation Tiffereth Israel, 766 Bedford Ave., 

Columbus, O. 
Koch. Samuel, M. A., Rabbi, Temple de Hirsch, 016 20th Ave., North, 

Seattle, Wash. 
Kohler, Kaufman, Ph. D., Rabbi, President Hebrew Union College, 3016 

Stanton Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Kohut, George Alexander, Ph. D., Rabbi, 302 W. 87th St., New York City. 
Kopald, Louis J., M. A., Rabbi, Temple Beth Zion, 600 Delaware Ave., 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kornfeld, Joseph Saul, A. B., Rabbi, Temple Israel, 1428 Fair Ave., 

Columbus, O. 
Kory, Sol. L., A. B., Rabbi, Congregation Anshe Chesed, 1318 Baum St., 

Vicksburg, Miss. 
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KnsB, Nathan, Litt, D., Rabbi, The Central Synagog, 2370 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Krauakopf, Joseph, D. D,, Rabbi, Beform Congregation Keneaeth Israel, 
4715 Pulaskt Ave., Qermantown, Philadelphia, Pa, 

KrohngoH, Jacob B., B. A., Rabbi, Chaplain, U. S. A. 

Landau, Jacob Henry, M. A., D. D., Rabbi, Congregatioa Monte6ore. 
Douglas Ave., E. Las Vegaa, N. M. 

Landman, Isaae, A. B., Rabbi, Temple Israel o! Par Rockaway. 1380 
Cedar Ave., Far Rockaway, L. I., New York. 

LandBberg, Max, Ph. D., Rabbi, Congregation Berith Kodaah, 316 Mer- 
cantile Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Latz, Charles B., M. A., Rabbi, Temple Israel, Tutaa, Oklahoma. 

Lauterbach, Jacob Z., Pli. D., Rabbi, Professor Hebrew Union Collie, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Lazaron, Morris Samuel, M. A., Rabbi, Baltimore Hebrew Congregation, 
1712 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Lefkovits, Maurice, Ph. D., Rabbi, Congregation Emanuel, 191» E. 3d 
St„ Duluth, Minn. 

I.e/kowitK, David, B. S., B. L., Rabbi, Congregation B'nai Teeburan, d02 
Porter Ave., Dayton, O. 

Leibert, JutiuH A., A. B., Rabbi, Temple Emanuel, Spokane, Wub. 

Leipziger, Emil William. A. B., Rabbi, Tauro Synagog, 1708 Dufossat St„ 
New Orleans, La. 

Leiscr, Joseph, A, B., D. D., Rabbi, Joplin, Mo. 

T^eucht, Joseph, Rabbi Emeritus, Congregation B'nai Jeshurun, 63 Seymonr 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Levi, Charles 5.. A. B., Rabbi, Congregation B'ne Jushurun, Hotel Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee. Wis, 

Levi, Gerson B., Ph. D,. Rabbi, B'nai Sholom-Temple Isrs«I, 5000 Grand 
Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

Levi, Harry. A. B,, Rabbi, Congregation Adath Israel, Boston, Mass., 
24 Verndale St.. Brookline, Mass, 

I^vin, Jacob K., A. B., Rabbi, Congregation B'nai Israel, fl56 W. Silver 
St.. Butte, Mont. 

Levinger, Lee J., M. A., Babbl. 716 E. 50th Place, Chicago, Ills., Chap- 
kin, U. S. A. 

Levinson, Samuel J., B. H. L., M. A., Rabbi, Temple Beth Emeth ot Flat- 
bush, 522 E. 8th St.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Levy, Clifton Harby. A. B., Rabbi. 2001 Morris Ave., New York City. 

Levy. David, Rabbi. Easton. Pa. 

Levy. Felix A., Ph. D., Rabbi, Congr^ation Emanne), 707 Melrose St., 
Chicago, III. 

T*winthBl. Isidore, Ph. D., Rabbi, Coogr^ation Ohavai Sholom, 84 Cort- 
land Place. Nashville, Tenn. 
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Levis, BmiTj Surad, IL A^ Babbi, CabapUa Mwifcrttwi GHy 

<1< W. 184t]i St, Kew York Citj. 
liditcBsieni, liorro» A. B^ Babbi, Go^ifsitMa Bcriib SbokB, 155 

81^ Troy, ^. Y. 
LOnmitz, Darid U, B. &, Pk. D^ Babbi, Tm|^ IbbimhI, Lot 

LnBeU, Harry S^ B. A^ Pb. IX, BablH, 1723 K. tfd 8t^ Fbilad^phia, PHl 
TiwMii, Edward, Babbi, Hebrew TabcrM^e, 218 Wcti ISttk 8L, Hew 

York Gty. 
Lopvitd^ Meyer, A. B^ Babbi, Go^rfsatifla AMbe Gkend, MadiBOB A^ 

Teiiple, 1017 Mouoe Awt^ Seraafaa, Fk. 
LowcBberg, William, Babbi, GQif;r^|atia« Belb Or, 212 a Sibwbqb St, 

Balei^ N. C. 

Asyboi of tbe Citj of Kew York, 15C0 H—tiffiiM Aip^ New Yetk 
City, 
lyowa* Aleniider, IL A^ Fk. Bl, Babbi, Bigfaftb Am TiMjli, 528 

St>, BrooklyB, K. Y. 
UmAt. Wolfev B. A^ Babbi, GQi«rcsiatia« Bode^ SkokB, Waeo^ 
Mai^Ma. Jodab Lmb, Fk. D^ Babbi, 114 JWk Aipcl, Kew Yoik Gty. 
MacpiB. Edg^ Fos^ A. B^ Babbi, Goi^rcgatiaB B-^ai VwiA, 2187 W. 

181b St. Loe Ai^da, CaL 
MauL lions L^ ^ A. Babbi, Goifsr^iatiaB Mliktea Inad, 757 Ora^e 
St, Kew Ha^es. Gon. 

Ei^cM. A. R. Babbi, Coa^ncatioB B'taai Juki—, 1889 
A^^e^ Des MoiBea. la. 

Leo. Fk. Du Babbi. 508 W. 1481k St., Kew Yoik City, 
laaae E.. B. L., Babbi, Tew^le Betk Iva^ 818 Spri^ St, 



Mark. JeroBe, B. A., Babbi, Tcaple Betk Et 

Maika. Sawiri. Babbi. Tcaple Betk EL 515 W. Lmel St, Saa 



DOTid. R L., Babbi. Hebrew Btmeeiiat OoHResatiai, 350 K. 



Mattwdk. Israel L. A. M.. Babbi. Liberal J ew iA SmMoe. Hm 

Sq^ LoadoB. K. W.. Ei^fkiBd. 
Mayer. Efi. A. R. Fk. IX. Babbi. Cnn^Tf^atiM Bc«b &Ktii, 51 & 

ATiu Albam^. X. Y. 
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Muure, Maurice Ma>i:weU, A. B., M. A., Rabbi, Congregation Tree ot 

Life, 218 Craft Ave., Pittsburgh, Peon. 
Mendelsohn, Samuel, LL. D., Babbi, Temple Israel, Sll Orange St., VVil- 

mJDgton, N. 0. 
Meudebuilin, Samuel Felix, B, A., Rabbi, Temple Beth EI, 3248 Wilecm Ave., 

Chicago, IlL 
MendeB. F. De Sola, Ph. D., Babbi, West End STuagog, I&4 W. SSd St., 

New York City. 
Mendoza, Louis D., A. B., Rabbi, Congregation Oheb Sholom, 1214 Stocktej 

Gardens, Norfolk, Va. 
Menkes, Jacob B., Rabbi. 
Merfeld, Harr; A., A. B., M. A., Rabbi, Hebrew Union Congregation, Cor. 

Main and Hinds Sts., Greenville, Miss. 
Merritt, Mnx J., A. B., Rabbi, Congr^ation Abraham and Zion, Chicago, 

111. 
Messing, Mayer, Rabbi Emeritus, Indianapolis Hebrew Congregation, 3258 

K. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Meyer, Julius H., A. B., Rabbi, 001 Stock Exchange Bldg,, Chicago, 111. 
Meyer, Martin A., Ph. D., Rabbi, Temple Enanu-BI, 3108 Jackson St., 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Meyerovitz. Jacob I., M. A., Rabbi, Congregation B'nai Veshurun, lOB 

The Planters, Leavenworth, Kas. 
Mielziner, Jacob, A. B., M. A., Rabbi, c/o Bernhard Phillipscn, Norre- 

broyage, 34, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Miller, Julian H., A. B., Rabbi, MiEpah Congregation, Missionary Ridge, 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Minda, Albert O., B. A., Rabbi, Temple Beth El, South Bend, Ind. 
Mischkind, Louis A., B. A., M. A., Rabbi, Eoff St. Temple, BOS Main St. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 
Montaz, Arthur Sigismund. Ph. D., Rabbi. Congregation Obave Sbolom, 

Portland, Ore. 
Morgenstern, Julian, Ph. D., Rabbi. Professor, Hebrew Union College, 

764 Greenwood Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
Moses, Alfred Ociger, Lit. D., Rabbi. Congregation Shaarai Shomayim, 

Government and Warren Sts., Mobile, Ala. 
Moees, Isaac S,, Rabbi Emeritus. Schroon Lake, New York. 
Nathan. Marvin. A. B., Rabbi. Congregation Beth Israel, 2213 Natrona 

St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Neumark. David, Ph. D., Rabbi, Professor, Hebrew Union College, 836 

Rockdale Ave.. Avondale, Cincinnati. 0. 
Newfleld, Morris, A. B., Rabbi, Temple Emana-El, 2160 Ifltb Ave., South, 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Newman. Julius, Rabbi. Congregation Moaee Montefiore, SOO N. Oaklej 

Blvd., Chicago. 111. 
Nieto, Jacob, Rabbi, Congregation Sherith Israel, 3933 Clay 8t, Sui 

Francisco, Cal. 
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Pei«er, Simon. A. B., Rabbi. ClereUnd, O. 

Philipson. David, D. D., LL. D., Rabbi, Congregation Bene lirael. 3947 

Beechwood Ave, Cincinnati, 0. 
Philo. iBBclor E., Ph. D.. Rabbi, Congregittioi 

way, YoungBtown, 0. 
Pollnk, Jiwob B„ A. M.. Rabbi, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Raisin. Jacob 8., Ph. D„ D. D., Rabbi, Ctmgregatio) 

Wragg St.. Charleston. 8. C. 
Ralitin. Max. A. B., LL. B.. Rabbi, The Brookl^ Syoagog, 1 

Place. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RniiBon, Mariua, A. B., Rabbi, Tremont Temple of the Bronx, Grand 

Concourae and Burnside Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Rappaport, Julius, Rabbi, Congregation Betb-EI, 2128 Crystal St.. Chi- 

Rauch, Joseph, A. B.. Pii. D,. Rabbi, Temple Adath Israel, 834 3d Ave., 

Louieville, Ky. 
Reich. Leo. M. D.. 8B04 Buckeye Rd,, Cleveiand, 0. 
Reichler, Max. A. B., Rabbi, Congregation Sinai of the Bronx, 860 B. 

IBlst St., New York City. 
Re in hart, Harold Frederic, R&bbi, Congregation B'nai Israel, Baton 

Rouge, La. 
Rhine, A. B., D. D. Rabbi. CongregatioD House o( Israel, 315 W. Grand 

Ave., Hot Springs. Ark. 
Rice. William. Rabbi, Congregation B'nai Israel, B80 First Ave., Salt Lake 

City, UUh. 
Richmond, Harry R.. Rabbi, Chaplain, U. S. A. 

Rosen. Jerome. A. B., Rabbi, Department of Synagog and School Exten- 
sion, Duttenbofer Bldg., Cincinnati. 0. 
Roaenau, William, Ph. D.. Rabbi, Congregation Oheb Shalom, ISIS Bntaw 

Place, Baltimore, Md. 
Rosenhaum, David. M. A,. Rabbi, Congregation Beth Israel, lOlD Lavaca. 

St., Austin, Tex. 
Rosenberji. Adolf. Rabbi, Brunswick, Go. 
Rosenthal, Frank L., Rabbi. Congregation B'ni 

Columbus. Ga. 
Rosenthal, Isidore. A, B.. Rabbi, Congrcgatioi 

E. King St., Lancaster. Pa, 
RosenwBSBcr. Herman, A. M., Rabbi, Congregatio: 

First Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Rothstein, Leonard J,, B. A.. Rabbi. Pino Bluff, Ark. 
Rubenstein. Charles A., B. L., M. A., Rabbi, Congregation Har Binai, 2314 

Callow Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Rypins, Taaac L.. B. L., Rabbi, Mount Zion Hebrew Congregation, 210 

S. Victoria St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Sale, Samuel. D. D., Ph. D., Sabbi, CongregBtion Shaare Emctli, 4621 
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Salkover. Meyer. B. A.. M. A., Rabbi, Cincinnati, 0. 
Salzman, Marcus, A. B., Ph. D., Rabbi, Congregation B'nni Britb. 94 
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Senders, Ira E., B. A.. Rabbi. AlleDtown, Pa. 
Baraiohn, Israel Joshua, M- A., Rabbi, Congregation Children of larael, 

Telfair St. Augusta, Ga. 
Strhanfarber, Tobias, A. B., Rabbi, Congregation Aushe Majriv, 5016 Orand 

Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Scblesinger, Max, Ph. D., Rabbi Emeritus, Congregation Beth Emeth, 

457 Weatern Ave., Albany. N. Y. 
Schreiber, Emanuel, Pb. D.. Rabbi. 470 W. laoth St., New York City. 
Scbulraan, Samuel, D. D., Rabbi. Temple Beth-El, 55 E. QSd St., New 

York City. 
Schwartz, Samuel, A. B., Rabbi, Temple Emanu-El, 4789 Western Ave, 

Montreal, Canada. 
Schwarz, Jacob D., A. B., Rabbi, Assistant Director Depuimefit of Syna- 

gog and School Extension, U. A. H. C, 1541 Dixmont Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
Segel, Alexander D.. B. A., Rabbi, Congr^ation Betb Israel. 2214 Broad- 
way, San Diego, Cal. 
Sessler, M., Rabbi, 712 Franklin Rd.. Roan(*e. Va. 
Silher, Mendel, Ph. D„ M. D„ Rabbi, Congregation Gates of Prayer, 2135 

Berlin St., New Orleana, La. 
Silberfeld, Juliue, Rabbi, Congregation B'nai Abrabam. 148 Hunterdon 

St., Newark, N. J. 
Silver, Abba Hlllel, A. B., Rabbi, The Temple, GStb and Central Ave., 

Cleveland, O. 
Silver. Maxwell, M. A., Rabbi, Sohaari Zedek Congregation, Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 
Silverman, Joseph, D. D.. Rabbi. Temple Bmanu-El. 45 E. 76th St., New 

York Ci^. 
Simon, Abram, B. L., Ph. D.. Rabbi. Washington Hebrew Congregation, 

2602 Cathedral Ave.. Washington, D. C. 
Singer, Jacob, M. A., Rabbi. Congregation B'nai Jeshurun, 8346 B St., 

Lincoln, Neb. 
Solomon, George, B. A.. Rabbi, Congregation Mickve Israel, 19 E. 46th 

St., Savannah, Ga- 
Solomon, Michael C., B. L., Rabbi, Temple Sinai, Lake Charles, La. 
Spiegel, Adolph, Pb. D.. Rabbi, 47 W. llBth St.. New York City. 
Rpitz, M., Rabbi. Con)>Tegation B'nai El. 3539 Flora Court, St. Louis, Mo, 
Stem, Louis, Rabbi. Washington Hebrew Congregation, 1316 Columbia 

Road, Washington, D. C. 
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Biern, Nathan, Ph. D^ Babbi, West End Synagog, Hotel Laoene, 201 W. 

79th 8L, New Ymk City. 
Stern, Richard IL, A. B^ M. A., Babbi, Temple Israel of New BocheDe, 
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Stolz, Joseph, D. D., Rabbi, Isaiah Temple, 4714 Grand BHd^ Chicago, DL 
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Tedesche, Sidney SanI, A. B., Babbi, Springfield, O. 
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W. 119th St, New York City. 
Tomer, Jacob, B. A., Babbi, 2909 Washington BHd., CSiieago, DL 
Ungerleider, M., Babbi, Congregation B'nai Abraham, Vinecnnes Hotel, 
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Volmer, Leon, A. B., Rabbi, Superintendent Jewish Orphans' Home, 5342 

St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 
Voorsanger, Eflum C, A. B., Babbi, Chaplain, U. 8. A. 
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Weis, J. Max, A. B., Babbi, Temple Israel, Adams St, Gary, Ind. 
Weiss, Harry, A. B., Babbi, Congregation Gemihtth Chassodim, .Alex- 
andria, La. 
Willner, Wolff, M. A., Rabbi, Congregation Adath Yeshnnm, 1913 Hamil- 
ton St., Houston, Tex. 
Wise, Jonah B., A. B., Babbi, Congregation Beth Israel, 406 8. 19th St., 

Portland, Ore. 
Wise, Stephen S., Ph. D., LL. D., Babbi, The Free Synagog, 23 W. 90th 

St., New York City. 
Witt, Louis, A. B., Babbi, Congregation B'nai Israel, 1022 W. 0th St., 

Little Rock, Ark. 
Wolf, Horace J., M. A., Rabbi, Congregation Berith Kodesh, 117 Gibbs St, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Wolfenstein, Samuel, Ph. D., Rabbi, Superintendent Emeritus Jewish 
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Cleveland, O. 
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Kansas 



City 


Oongregatum 


Bahhi 


Leavenworth 


B'nai Jeshumn 

Kkrtuckt 


Jacob I. Meyerovitz 


Louisville 


Adath Israel 


Joseph Ranch 


Paducah 


Temple Israel 

Louisiana 


Fixer W. Jacobs 


Alexandria 


Gemilluth Hassodim 


Harry Weiss 


Baton Rouge 


B'nai Israel 


Harold F. Reinhart 


Lake Charles 


i^nai 


Michael G. Solomon 


Monroe 




Israel L. Heinberg 
David Fichman 


Xew Orleans 


l^nai 


Max Heller 




Touro 


Emil W. Leipziger 




Gates of Prayer 


Mendel Silber 




Supt Orphan's Home 


Leon Volmer 


Shreveport 


B'nai Zion 

Mabtland 


Moses P. Jacobson 


Baltimore 


Baltimore Hebrew 


Morris S. Lazaron 




Oheb Shalom 


William Rosenau 




Har Sinai 


Charles A. Rubenstein 


Cumberland 


B'er Chayim 


Morris Baron 


Boston 


Adath Israel 


Harry Levi 



Kalamazoo 



MiOHioaN 



Detroit Beth £1 

Grand Rapids . 



B'nai Israel 



!Leo M. Franklin 
Samuel S. Mayerberg 
Charles J. Freund 
Felix J. Jesselson 
Philip F. Waterman 



Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St Paul 



Minnesota 



Emanuel 

Shaare Tov 

Mt Zion Hebrew 



Maurice Lefkovits 
Samuel H. Deinard 
Isaac L. Rypins 
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City 


(7ofi^reya<iofi 


Rahhi 


Ghreenyille 


Hebrew Union 


Harry A. Merfeld 


Meridian 


Beth Israel 


Abram Brill 


Vicksburg 


Anshe Chesed 

M1S8OUBI 


Sol L. Kory 


Joplin 


United Hebrew 


Garry J. August 


Kansas City 


B'nai Jehudah 


Harry H. Mayer 


8t.Jo8q>h 


Adath Joseph 


Louis Bernstein 


St. Louis 


Temple Israel 


Leon Harrison 




Shaare Emeth 


Samuel Sale 




B'nai El 


M. Spitz 




United Hebrew 


Samuel Thurman 




Montana 




Butte 


B'nai Israel 

KlSEABKA 


Jacob EL Levin 


Lincoln 


B'nai Jeshurun 


Jacob Singer 


Omaha 


Israel 

New Jbbsst 


Frederick Ck>hn 


Atlantic Gitj 


Beth Israel 


Henry M. Fisher 


Long Branch 


Beth Miriam 


Bamett A. Elsas 


Newark 


B'nai Jeshunm 


(l^lomon Foster 
1 Joseph Leucht 




B'nai Abraham 


Julius Silberfeld 


Orange 


Sharey Tefilo 


Alter Abelson 


Paterson 


New York University 

New MK1300 


Abram S. Isaacs 


Albuquerque 
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Las Vegas 
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New Tobk 


Jacob H. Landau 


Albany 


Beth Emes 


CEli Mayer 
{Max Schlesinger 
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Jacob B. Pollak 


Bronx 


Beth Elohim 


David Klein 




Tremont Temple 


Marius Ranson 
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City 
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Buffalo 
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Mt. Yemon 
Newburgh 
New York 



Cimgregaium 
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B'nai Sholom 
Temple Israel 
Eighth Ave. Temple 
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Schaari Zedek 
Beth Zion 
Temple of Israel 
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Beth Jacob 
Temple Peni El 

Free Synagog 

Jewish Chi4»lain 

Free Synagog 

Emanuel 

Xew Synagog 

Free Synagog 

Rodeph Sholom 

Temple Israel of Harlem 

Pincus Elijah 

Grand Sec. I. O. B. B. 

The Central Synagog 

Tremont Temple 

Chaplain 

Hebrew Tabernacle 
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Kehilla 

West End Synagog 
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Sinai of the Bronx 

Temple Israel 
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Emanuel 

West End Synagog 
Mt. Zion 
Free Synagog 
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Simon R. Cohen 
Samuel J. Levinson 
Marcus Friedlander 
Louis D. Gross 
Alexander Lyons 
Max Raisin 
Leopold Wintner 
Maxwell Silver 
Louis J. K(^ld 
Isaac Landman 
Joseph I. Gorfinkle 
Adolf Rosenberg 
Joel Blau 
Frederick E. Braun 
I. Mortimer Bloom 
Abraham Blum 
Bernard Cantor 
Hyman G. Enelow 
Ephraim Frisch 
Sidney E. Goldstein 
Rudolph Grossman 
Maurice H. Harris 
GustaT N. Hausman 
Bernard M. Kaplan 
Nathan Krass 
George A. Kohut 
Clifton Harby Levy 
Harry S. Lewis 
Edward Lissman 
Sol C. Lowenstein 
Judah L. Magnes 
Leo Mannheimer 
F. DeSola Mendes 
Isaac S. Moses 
Max Reichler 
Emanuel Schreiber 
Samuel Schulman 
Joseph Silverman 
Adolph Spiegel 
Nathan Stem 
Benjamin A. Tintner 
Stephan S. Wise 
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New York — Ooniinued 



City 


Congregation 
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New Rochelle 


Temple Israel Richard M. Stem 


Niagara Falls 


Beth £1 Benjamin Friedman 




Berith Kodosh 


iMax Landsberg 


Rochester 


[Horace J. Wolf 


Schenectady 


Schaare Shamayim Max Kaufman 


Syracuse 


Society of Concord Adolph Guttman 


Troy 


Berith Sholom Morris Lichtenstein 
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Emanuel Jacob Tarshish 




North Carolina 




Asheville 


Beth Ha TephiU Nathan Barasch 


Goldsboro 


Oheb Sholom J. L. Mayerberg 
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Beth Or William Lowenberg 


Wilmington 


I'emple Israel Samuel Mendelsohn 




Ohio 




Akron 


Akron Hebrew David Alexander 


Cincinnati 


B'nai Jeshurun Louis Grossman 




She'erith Israel- A havath 






Achim Jacob H. Kaplan 




B'nai Israel David Philipson 




Hebrew Union College Elaufman Kohler 




Moses Buttenwie&er 




Gotthard Deutsch 




Henry Englander 




Solomon B. Freehof 
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Abraham Holzberg 
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Vbba Hillel Silver 




Euclid Ave. Temple 1 

] 
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>amuel Wolfenstein 
Lioo Reich 
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Foseph S. TkOrnfeld 




Tiflfereth Israel i 


Facob Klein 
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City 
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Dayton 


B'nai Jeshunm 


David Lefkowitz 


Springfield 


Oheb Zedakah 


Sidney S. Tedesche 
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Oklahoma 


Isador £. Philo 
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Portland 
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Ira £. Sanders 
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Henry Berkowitz 
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Beth Elohim 
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l^an Antonio 


Beth El 


Samuel Marks 
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Joseph Bogen 


Tyler 
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Maurice Faber 
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Wolfe Mflcht 
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B'nai Israel 

VlBOINlA 


William Rice 


Norfolk 


Ohef Sholom 


Ix>ui8 D. Mendoza 


Richmond 


Beth Ahaba 


Edward N. Calisch 


Roanoke 


Washington 


M. Sessler 


Seattle 


Temple De Hirsch 


Samuel Koch 


Spokane 


Emanuel 


Julius Leibert 


Tacoma 


Beth Israel 

West Vibqinia 


Raphael Goldenstein 



Charleston 

Huntington 

Wheeling 



Hebrew Educational Society Israel Bettan 
Ohef Sholom Abraham Feinstein 

L'Shem Shamayim Louis A. Mischkind 
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Wisconsin 



City 

Appleton 
Milwaukee 



Congregation 

Zion 
Emanuel 
B'nai Jeshurun 



Rabhi 

Emanuel Gerechter 
Samuel Hirshberg 
Charles S. Levi 



Montreal 



Canada 



Emanu-El 



Nathan Gordon 
SSamuel Schwartz 



London 



ENOiAin) 

Honorary Member 
Liberal Jewish Synagog 



Claude G. Montefiore 
Israel I. Mattuck 
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CONFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 

Union Prayer Book, Volumes I and II. 

Sabbath Evening and Morning Service. 

Weekday Service. 

Service for the House of Mourning. 

Union Haggadah for Passover Eve. 

Union HymnaL 

Prayers for Private Devotion. 

Sermons by American Rabbis. 

l^earbook. Volumes I-XXIX. 

Holidays Sermons (annual publication). 

Index of Yearbook, Vols. I-XXV. 

Prayerbook for Soldiers and Sailors. 

Ministers' Handbook. 

Why the Bible Should Not Be Read in the Public Sbhools. 

Reprints 

The Sabbath Commission, Jacob Voorsanger (XII, 103). 

Theological Aspects of Reform Judaism, Max L. Margolis (XIII, 185.) 

Assyriology and the Bible, Kaufman Kohler (XIII, 103). 

Samuel Holdheim, David Philipson (XVI, 165). 

A Plan for Cooperative Work in Collecting Material for Encyclopedic 
Studies in Jewish History and Literature and Supplementary Ex- 
planations, Gotthard Deutsch (XVI, 241). 

The History and Functions of Ceremonies in Judaism, Kaufman Kohler 
(XVn, 205). 

Moses Ha3ryim Luzzatto, Isaac Landman (XVII, 187). 

Sampson Raphael Hirsch, Max Heller (XVIII, 179). 

The Significance of the Bible for Reform Judaism in the Light of Modern 
Scientific Research, Julian Morgenstem (XVIII, 217). 

Crescas and Spinoza, David Neumark (XVIII, 277). 

Religion and the Social Evil, Henry Berkowitz (XX, 229). 

The Reform Movement Before Geiger, Jacob S. Raisin (XX, 107). 

Abraham Geiger, the Reformer, David Philipson (XX, 247). 

The Liberal Movement in English Jewry, Claude G. Montcfiorc (XX, 176). 

Ludwig Philippson, Joseph S. Komfeld (XXI, 149). 

Leopold Loew, Julius Rappaport (XXI, 213). 

T^eopold Stein, Harry W. Ettelson (XXI, 306). 

The Problem of Ethical Instruction in the Public School, Tobias Scban- 
farber (XXI, 241). 

The Attitude of Judaism Toward Christian Science, Maurice Lefkovits 
(XXn, 300). 
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The Ethics of the Hahikah, Jacob Z. Lauterbach (XXm, 249). 
Jewish Music Historically Considered, Jacob Singer (XXIII, 232). 
The Place of the Jew in a Racial Interpretation of the History of Civili- 
zation, Max Heller (XXIII, 304). 
Archaeological Research in Bible Lands, Abraham S. Anspacher (XXIII, 

363). 
The Significance of the Agada, Hyman G. Enelow (XXIV, 263). 
The Use of Stories in Religious School Work, Isaac £. Marcuson (XXIV, 

346). 
The Principles and Achievements of the Central Conference of American 

Rabbis, David Philipson (XXIV, 189). 
Review of Yahuda's "Bahja ibn Paquda," Israel Bettan (XXIV, 30). 
David Einhom, Kaufman Kohler (XIX, 215). 
Mixed Marriages, Samuel Schulman (XIX, 308). 
Intermarriage, Historically Considered, Ephraim Feldman (XIX, 271.) 
The Foundations of Israel's History, Julian Morgenstem (XXV, 221). 
Character Building, A Symposiimi (XXV, 300). 
Judaism and Social Justice, Historically Considered, Abraham Cronbach 

(XXV, 415). 
Max Lilienthal, David Philipson (XXV, 191). 
Samuel Hirsch, Maurice Lefkovits (XXV, 174). 
Review of Elbogen's "Der juedische Gottesdienst,'' Jacob Kaplan (XXV, 

403). 
How Can the Personal Side of Religion be Cultivated in the Jewish Child? 

A Symposium (XXVI, 224). 
The Philosophy of Henri Bergson and Judaism, Lee J. Levinger (XXVI, 

269). 
The Synagog and the Philanthropies, Max C. Currick (XXVI, 314). 
Lex Talionis, Joel BUtu (XXVI, 336). 

The Prayers of the Apocrypha, Sidney S. Tedesche (XXVI, 376). 
Methods of Religious Instruction in Secular Schools (XXVI, 399). 
Freedom of the Will in Talmudic Literature, Louis L. Mann (XXVII, 301). 
Love, Human and Divine, Samuel S. Cohon (XXVII, 244). 
Heinrich Graetz, Gotthard Deutsch (XXVn, 338). 
James K. Gutheim, Max Heller (XXVII, 365). 
Practical Problems of the Ministry, Samuel Koch (XXVII, 368). 
Isaac Leeser, Henry Englander (XXVIII, 213). 
The Hamburg Prayer-book, Joseph Ranch (XXVIII, 253). 
Were Isaac M. Wise Alive Today — A Program for Judaism in America, 

Julian Morgenstem (XXIX, 224). 
The Jewish Conception of Justice, Max Reichler (XXIX, 316). 
The Mission of Israel and Its Application to Modem Times, Kaufman 

Kohler (XXIX, 265). 
The Synagog, the War and the Days Beyond, Horace J. Wolf (XXIX, 349) . 
Religious Education and the Future of American Judaism (XXIX, 306). 
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out of print 

Funeral Agenda, Joseph Stolz (Vn, 27). 
Rashi, Max Schloessinger (XV, 223). 
Gabriel Riesser, Gkytthard Deatsch (XVI, 297). 
Samuel Holdheim, David Philipson (XVI, 165). 

The Reform Movement aa Reflected in Neo-Hebraic Literature, Max 
Raisin (XVI, 273). 

TRACTS 

I. What Do Jews Believe? H. O. Enelow. 
n. The Jew in America, David Philipson. 
in. Jew and Non-Jew, Martin A. Meyer. 

The Bloch Pubushino Gompant, 40 E. 14th Street, New Toric City, 

has exclusive charge of the sale of the Publications of the 

Central Conference of American Rabbis 
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